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PREFACE 


In  the  preface  of  the  author’s  first  volume,  is¬ 
sued  May,  1908,  the  possibility  of  a  second  volume 
was  suggested,  but  neither  then  nor  in  May,  1909, 
when  that  second  volume  was  issued,  had  he  any 
notion  of  a  third  volume.  This  enlargement  of  the 
original  plan  is  due  to  a  change  of  circumstances. 
While  the  first  and  second  volumes  together  cover  a 
period  of  about  forty-one  years,  this  third  volume  in¬ 
cludes,  with  three  exceptions,  only  addresses  made 
during  the  four  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the 
second  volume  was  issued.  In  this  book  the  clas¬ 
sification  of  subjects  is  similar  to  that  in  each  of 
the  preceding  volumes.  Notes  at  the  end  are  ex¬ 
planatory  of  the  circumstances  under  which  some 
of  the  addresses  were  delivered.  A  star  opposite 
the  address  as  it  appears  in  the  contents  indicates 
that  it  was  delivered  without  written  preparation, 
and  was  afterward  either  written  out  or  reported  by 
a  stenographer.  Both  the  second  volume  and  this 
include  some  articles  written  for  the  press  which 
were  not  otherwise  delivered,  the  name  of  the  publi¬ 
cation  in  which  the  article  first  appeared  being 
given  in  the  contents. 

All  the  disadvantages  of  life  have  some  com¬ 
pensation.  The  absence  now  of  the  vigorous  health 
enjoyed  in  earlier  and  more  active  years  has  been 
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in  a  measure  compensated  in  these  later  years  by  a 
degree  of  freedom  from  the  care  and  anxiety  which 
filled  those  years.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  no 
small  satisfaction,  therefore,  for  the  author  to 
have  had  opportunity  to  put  into  permanent  form 
these  efforts,  which  represent  a  part  of  the  work 
done  by  him  outside  of  the  profession  to  which  his 
life  has  been  chiefly  devoted. 

Thomas  H.  Murray. 

Clearfield,  Pennsylvania, 

June  30, 1913. 


PART  I 

RELATING  TO  THE  PRACTICE  OF  LAW 


THE  EARLY  BENCH  AND  BAR  OF 
CLEARFIELD  COUNTY 


Address  Before  the  Historical  Society  of  Clearfield 
County,  December  5 ,  1910. 

Members  of  the  Historical  Society:  At  your 
meeting  of  September  5,  last,  you  requested  me 
to  prepare  an  address  for  the  present  occasion  on 
tbe  subject  which  has  been  announced.  I  will  deal 
principally  with  that  period  covering  about  the 
first  third  of  a  century  of  courts  in  this  county, 
because  it  is  the  period  least  known  to  the  present 
generation  and  would  most  rapidly  fade  away 
from  our  recollection.  There  is,  therefore,  im¬ 
posed  upon  us  as  a  society  the  duty  of  preserving 
that  portion  of  the  history  of  the  courts  and  bar 
in  this  county. 

As  is  known  to  most  of  you,  this  county  was  laid 
out  in  1804,  but  on  account  of  the  sparse  popula¬ 
tion  and  the  relatively  small  amount  of  business, 
the  courts  continued  to  be  held  in  Center  County 
until  October,  1822,  when,  on  the  twenty-first  day 
of  that  month,  the  first  court  was  held  here  and 
continued  in  session  for  two  days.  There  are  some 
curious  facts  connected  with  that  court.  One  is 
the  large  number  of  lawyers  present  considering 
the  small  amount  of  business  done.  The  first  day  of 
court  was  held  by  the  two  associate  judges,  Francis 
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W.  Eawl  and  Moses  Boggs.  Boggs  was  a  surveyor, 
in  a  small  way,  and  lived  down  to  a  time  within  the 
recollection  of  some  of  the  older  people  of  the  county. 
Another  interesting  fact  was  the  formality  which 
appears  to  have  characterized  that  first  court.  On 
the  first  day  the  Act  of  Assembly  organizing  Clear¬ 
field  County  for  judicial  purposes,  enacted  by  the 
Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  twenty-ninth 
of  January,  1822,  was  read.  The  Act  appears  in 
Smith  and  Reed's  Laws,  Vol.  7,  page  490,  and  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  court  should  commence  on  the  third 
Mondays  of  October,  December,  and  March,  and 
the  first  Monday  in  July  in  every  year,  and  continue 
for  one  week  if  necessary;  with  the  further  pro¬ 
vision  that  if  in  the  opinion  of  judges  the  public 
business  did  not  require  the  summoning  of  a  jury 
for  all  of  the  courts  so  required  to  be  held,  they 
might  dispense  with  the  same  at  any  term  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  two  terms  a  year.  By  the  census  of  1820, 
Clearfield  County  had  a  population  of  five  hundred 
and  eighty-four,  so  that  when  this  first  court  met, 
in  1822,  there  were  but  little  over  six  hundred 
people  in  the  county.  Another  piece  of  formality 
which  these  associates  dealt  with  was  to  have  their 
own  commissions  read  and  also  the  commissions 
of  Samuel  Fulton,  the  first  prothonotary,  and 
Greenwood  Bell,  the  first  sheriff.  Also  the  ap¬ 
pointment  and  deputation  of  Samuel  M.  Green 
as  deputy  attorney-general  of  Clearfield  County 
was  presented  and  read.  After  these  for¬ 
malities  had  been  disposed  of  there  were  then 
admitted  to  the  bar  and  sworn  in  the  following 
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twelve  lawyers:  Moses  Canan,  William  P.  Smith, 
Daniel  Stanard,  Joseph  M.  Fox,  James  Hepburton, 
Hugh  A.  Brady,  William  I.  Christy,  John  Blan¬ 
chard  (of  Center),  Samuel  M.  Green  (of  Center), 
John  Williamson  (of  Huntingdon),  John  G.  Miles 
(of  Huntingdon),  Thomas  White  (of  Indiana). 

The  constables’  returns  from  the  four  townships 
of  Bradford,  Lawrence,  Pike,  and  Gibson  were 
received.  Thereupon  one  road  petition  was  granted 
from  the  Cambria  County  line  at  the  end  of  a  road 
from  Glen  Campbell  to  said  line  to  intersect  the 
road  from  Gallagher’s  Mill  to  Turner’s  Mill,  at 
the  house  of  John  Turner,  in  Beccaria,  township. 
Three  tavern  licenses  were  granted,  one  to  Thomas 
Hemphill  and  one  to  Robert  Collins.  The  Hemp¬ 
hill  Hotel,  I  think,  stood  at  the  northeast  corner 
of  Market  and  Front  Streets,  where  the  residence 
of  Samuel  I.  Snyder  now  stands,  and  the  Collins 
Hotel  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Market  and 
Second  Streets,  where  the  business  house  of  Mr. 
Snyder  now  stands.  The  third  license  was  granted 
to  William  Phillips,  of  Bradford  township.  After 
these  arduous  labors  the  court  appears  to  have 
adjourned. 

The  next  day,  October  22,  Honorable  Charles 
Huston,  president  of  the  fourth  judicial  district, 
took  his  seat  as  president  of  this  court.  The  first 
business  transacted  was  the  admission  of  William 
W.  Potter,  of  Center  County,  another  attorney, 
making  thirteen  in  all.  Following  this,  there  were 
four  more  road  petitions  granted,  one  from  the 
Turnpike  at  Clearfield  Bridge  on  the  north  side  to 
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the  public  road  near  the  widow  Ardery’s;  another 
from  near  James  Green’s  to  the  line  of  Clearfield 
County,  where  the  McKean  County  road  intersects 
said  line  in  Fox  township;  another  from  Samuel 
Turner’s  Mills  to  the  Karthaus  road  near  John 
Murray’s1 ;  another  from  Elijah  Meredith’s  in  Fox 
township  to  the  Fox  County  Mill;  another  from 
the  Indiana  County  line  to  intersect  the  township 
road  one  mile  south  of  Joseph  Wiley’s  Mill  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Susquehanna. 

The  only  other  business  that  I  am  able  to  find 
that  was  transacted  by  this  pioneer  court  was  the 
continuance  of  civil  cases,  of  which  there  were  no 
less  than  thirty  which  had  been  brought  to  that 
term,  all  of  them,  or  nearly  all  of  them,  having 
originated  in  Center  County  at  dates  varying  from 
1807  to  1818,  and  all  of  them  continued  from  time 
to  time,  first  in  that  county  and  afterward  here  to 
a  time  subsequent  to>  this  session  of  court,  and 
some  of  them  as  late  as  1828.  The  nearest  ap¬ 
proach  to  a  trial  of  any  of  them,  either  there  or 
here,  was  No.  8,  October  Term,  1822,  in  this  county, 
being  No.  1,  November  Term,  1818,  in  Center 
County,  the  case  of  David  Dunlap  vs.  Robert  Max¬ 
well,  Burnside  for  plaintiff,  Blanchard  for  de¬ 
fendant,  continued  from  time  to  time  in  Center 
County  from  1818  to  1822,  and  in  Clearfield  County 
from  1822  to  September  Term,  1828,  when  a  jury 
was  actually  called,  impaneled,  and  sworn  on  the 
fifteenth  of  September,  1828,  and  thereupon  were 
withdrawn  and  a  non  suit  entered,  “Judgment. 
Joseph  Boone,  prothonotary.”  This  appears  to 
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have  been  the  nearest  approach  to  a  trial  of  any 
of  these  thirty  cases.  If  they  had  all  been  tried 
there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  enough  in  them 
to  have  kept  one  enterprising  attorney  going  for  one 
third  of  the  time  they  were  pending. 

The  lawyers  who  were  connected  with  this  first 
court  were  not  only  remarkable  for  their  number, 
but  also  for  the  character  of  them.  A  very  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  of  them  were  men  of  great 
ability  and  wide  reputation.  There  were  three 
from  Center  County.  Of  these  Samuel  M.  Green 
was  a  native  of  Milesburg,  where  he  was  born  in 
1797.  He,  however,  settled  in  this  county  after  his 
admission  to  the  bar  and  was  a  resident  of  this 
place  at  the  time  this  first  court  was  held,  and  was 
perhaps  of  the  thirteen  the  only  resident  attorney. 
He  came  here,  I  think,  in  1821,  and  was  a  resident 
here  when  he  became  deputy  attorney-general. 
After  remaining  here  for  some  years,  he  went  to 
Meadville,  where  he  practiced  actively  in  his  pro¬ 
fession  and  ranked  among  the  leading  lawyers  of 
his  time. 

John  Blanchard,  also  of  Center  County,  was 
born  in  1787,  in  Caledonia  County,  Vermont.  He 
worked  on  a  farm  there  and  taught  school  until  he 
attained  his  majority,  employing  his  spare  time 
preparing  for  Dartmouth  College,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  1812.  He  settled  at  York,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  shortly  after  and  took  up  the  study  of 
law,  supporting  himself  meantime  by  teaching. 
He  began  practice  at  Lewistown,  but  in  1815  moved 
to  Bellefonte,  where  he  continued  to  make  his 
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home.  He  was  twice  elected  to  Congress,  and 
while  serving  there  his  second  term  was  stricken 
with  an  illness  that  proved  fatal  before  he  reached 
his  home.  He  died  in  1849.  He  was  a  lawyer  of 
high  standing  and  great  ability. 

William  W.  Potter  was  born  about  1791.  He 
was  a  son  of  James  Potter,  a  resident  of  Bellefonte 
and  for  many  years  associate  judge.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  in  Dickinson  College,  studied  law  under 
Charles  Huston,  and  became  one  of  the  leaders  of 
his  day  both  at  the  bar  and  in  politics.  Though 
in  a  position  to  secure  political  preferment,  he  had 
no  desire  for  office.  At  one  time  he  refused  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  office  of  president  judge,  and  in  1832  de¬ 
clined  the  nomination  for  Congress.  In  1835,  how¬ 
ever,  he  allowed  his  name  to  be  used  and  was 
elected  to  Congress  from  this  district,  and  re¬ 
elected  in  1838.  His  death  occurred  in  the  fall  of 
1839,  wdien  he  was  but  forty-eight  years  of  age, 
and  was  mourned  as  a  great  public  loss. 

Thomas  White,  of  Indiana,  was  the  father  of 
Judge  Harry  White.  He  was  a  man  prominent 
at  the  bar  and  afterward  as  judge  of  a  large  dis¬ 
trict,  was  one  of  the  noted  judges  of  his  time.  He 
was  also  distinguished  by  his  activity  and  promi¬ 
nence  in  the  politics  of  that  day.  He  held  court 
in  this  county  at  the  December  Term,  1851. 
Richard  Shaw  and  Dr.  John  P.  Hoyt  were  then  the 
associates.  He  died  on  the  twenty- third  of  July, 
1866,  aged  sixty-seven  years. 

John  G.  Miles,  of  Huntingdon  County,  was  born 
on  the  thirteenth  of  March,  1797,  in  Center 
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County.  He  was  admitted  to  practice  on  the  fif¬ 
teenth  of  August,  1821.  He  became  a  resident  of 
Huntingdon  County,  where  he  practiced  for  over 
fifty  years.  From  1837  to  1843,  he  was  in  partner¬ 
ship  with  George  Taylor,  who  afterward  became 
common  pleas  judge  of  the  district  to  which  Hun¬ 
tingdon  County  belonged.  About  that  time  Mr. 
Miles  entered  into  partnership  with  William  Dor¬ 
ris,  Jr.,  and  continued  with  him  until  he  retired 
from  practice  in  November,  1872.  Mr.  Miles  then 
moved  to  Peoria,  Ill.,  where  he  continued  to  reside 
with  his  son,  Dr.  B.  Fullerton  Miles,  until  his 
death  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  September,  1877, 
after  he  was  eighty  years  of  age.  He  was  a  very 
remarkable  land  lawyer  and  had  a.  large  practice, 
involving  knowledge  and  experience  in  ejectment  on 
original  location.  It  is  said  that  in  his  last  days 
he  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  whether  there  was  any 
lawyer  in  Pennsylvania  left  qualified  to  try  an 
ejectment  involving  location,  and  that  was  over  a 
third  of  a  century  ago.  How  is  it  now? 

John  Williamson,  of  Huntingdon  County,  was 
born  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  the  fourth  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1796.  He  studied  law  in  Indiana  County, 
and  was  admitted  to  practice  there  at  September 
Term,  1819,  and  afterward  in  Huntingdon  County, 
at  April  Term,  1821.  He  practiced  for  about  forty 
years  and  had  a  large  and  successful  practice  in 
the  criminal  courts,  generally  representing  the  de¬ 
fendant.  His  practice,  as  well  as  that  of  Miles, 
extended  over  many  counties.  He  died  at  Hunt¬ 
ingdon,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
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May,  1883.  He  had  a  taste  for  politics.  In  1830 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature. 
Later  he  was  a  candidate  for  State  Senate,  and  at 
a  later  period  for  Congress.  Both  times  he  polled 
a  large  vote  in  his  own  county,  but  was  borne  down 
by  the  vote  of  other  counties  in  the  district.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Baltimore  Convention  which 
nominated  William  Henry  Harrison  for  President 
in  1840,  and  always  claimed  credit  for  having 
placed  him  in  nomination.  In  March,  1841,  he 
was  appointed  by  President  Harrison  as  Recorder 
of  the  General  Land  Office,  and  served  to  the  end 
of  Tyler’s  administration.  He  always  felt  that  the 
early  death  of  Harrison,  who  had  great  confidence 
in  him,  had  been  a  disadvantage  to  his  political 
aspirations  and  advancement.  He  was  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  the  old  school,  of  large  size,  dignified  man¬ 
ner,  and  a  quiet,  well-modulated  voice.  He  was  a 
fine  conversationalist.  I  met  him  first  in  Lewis- 
burg,  in  March,  1878.  I  asked  him  if  he  remem¬ 
bered  being  at  the  first  court  here  in  October,  1822. 
He  said  he  remembered  it  very  well,  that  he  was 
admitted  in  1819,  and  had  been  at  the  bar  but  three 
years.  I  asked  him  whether  the  tradition  that  then 
prevailed  here  as  explanatory  of  the  small  amount 
of  business  transacted  for  the  large  number  of 
lawyers,  that  all  were  drunk,  was  true.  He  said 
it  was  “substantially  true,”  that  “they  were  all 
drunk  but  two,”  and  he  was  not  one  of  the  two. 
I  afterward  met  him  on  the  seventeenth  of  August, 
1880,  at  a  mass  meeting  in  the  town  of  Hunting¬ 
don,  where  I  made  a  political  speech.  He  remem- 
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bered  me  and  spoke  to  me  very  kindly.  He  was 
one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  meeting.  He  was 
the  only  one  of  the  thirteen  lawyers  who  were  ad¬ 
mitted  at  the  first  court  that  I  ever  came  to  know 
personally,  although  I  saw  Mr.  Miles  here  not  long 
after  I  came  here  in  the  trial  of  an  ejectment  in 
which  Senator  Wallace  was  associated  with  him. 
I  was  attracted  to  him  and  paid  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  his  conduct  at  the  trial  because  I  had  heard 
so  much  of  his  skill  in  the  trial  of  ejectments.  I 
noticed  particularly  his  familiarity  with  the  land 
office  papers,  and  as  he  handed  them  out  to  Senator 
Wallace,  who  presented  them  to  the  court  and  jury, 
I  noticed  he  had  some  papers  that  I  had  never 
heard  of  before.  I  was  not  so  much  surprised  at 
this  as  that  there  were  some  which  Wallace  was, 
apparently,  not  familiar  with.  This  was  doubt¬ 
less  due  to  the  long  experience  and  close  and 
thorough  preparation  which  Miles  had  given  to  the 
case.  It  was  evidently  being  tried  upon  his 
preparation  of  it.  The  youth  of  the  six  lawyers  here 
briefly  sketched  is  remarkable.  Potter,  the  oldest, 
was  then  thirty-one,  and  White,  the  youngest,  but 
twenty-three. 

The  judges  who  conducted  the  courts  of  this 
county  up  to  1869,  which  brings  the  list  down  to  a 
time  within  the  recollection  of  most  of  us,  were  as 
follows : 

Charles  Huston  presided  here  from  1822  to  1826. 
That  year  he  went  on  the  supreme  bench.  He  had 
been  in  commission  as  common  pleas  judge  from 
1818  to  1826.  His  district  was  the  fourth  district, 
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and  by  the  Act  of  January,  1822,  organizing  this 
county  for  judicial  purposes,  Clearfield  was  made 
a  part  of  the  fourth  judicial  district.  He  succeeded 
Jonathan  Walker,  who  was  judge  of  this  fourth 
district  up  until  1818,  when  he  was  appointed  first 
judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court  of  the 
Western  District  of  Pennsylvania.  I  here  digress 
far  enough  from  my  observations  on  Judge  Huston 
to  speak  briefly  of  Judge  Walker,  his  predecessor. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  Dickinson  College  of  the 
class  of  1787.  (As  that  college  started  in  1783,  this 
must  have  been  its  first  class.)  In  September, 
1791,  he  located  in  Northumberland,  and  there 
practiced  his  profession  until  1806,  when  lie  was 
appointed  judge  of  the  fourth  district  and  removed 
to  Bellefonte.  While  in  Northumberland,  in  1791, 
his  distinguished  son,  Robert  J.  Walker,  who  after¬ 
ward  became  United  States  Senator  and  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  under  President  Polk,  and  later 
Territorial  Governor  of  Kansas,  was  born.  After 
living  for  several  years  in  Bellefonte,  Governor 
Snyder  proposed  to  transfer  him  to  the  North¬ 
umberland  District,  but  he  was  so  popular  with 
the  people  of  the  Bellefonte  District  that  the  grand 
jury  in  a  body  appealed  to  him  to  decline  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  proposition.  General  Benner  offered  him 
the  money  to  buy  a  lot  and  build  any  kind  of  a  house 
he  liked.  He  accepted  the  general’s  offer,  and 
built,  of  course,  the  only  kind  of  a  house  that  was 
permitted  in  Bellefonte  in  those  days,  a  stone 
house  on  Allegheny  street,  afterward  owned  by 
Mrs.  John  B.  Linn,  granddaughter  of  General  Ben- 
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ner.  This  unusual  popularity  of  Judge  Walker 
may  be  accounted  for  by  what  he  said,  when  he  left 
the  common  pleas  court  to  accept  the  Federal 
judgeship,  in  a  letter  to  the  people  of  the  fourth 
district,  written  from  Bedford,  dated  July  24,  1818. 
He  said,  “The  tie  which  has  bound  us  together  for 
upward  of  twelve  years  is  broken,  but  the  more 
intimate  tie  of  affection  can  never  be  dissolved.” 
After  alluding  to  the  many  evidences  of  kindness 
received  at  their  hands,  he  states  some  maxims  to 
which  he  had  endeavored  to  conform  in  his  judicial 
career.  One  was  “to  avoid  all  appearance  of  evil. 
For  this  reason  it  was  my  invariable  practice  to 
avoid  all  political  association  and  meetings  of 
every  kind  and  nature.  This  maxim  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  important  for  a  judge  as  for  a  minister 
of  the  gospel.  A  party  and  electioneering  is  the 
greatest  curse  that  ever  fell  upon  a  free  people. 
Public  satisfaction  cannot  be  given,  nor  public 
confidence  inspired.  If  he  were  as  pure  as  the 
ermine  of  an  apostle,  his  motives  would  be  often 
suspected,  his  motions  jealously  watched,  and  his 
most  virtuous  intentions  constantly  thwarted.  I 
pity  such  an  unfortunate  judge.” 

After  this  digression,  to  resume  what  is  to  be 
said  of  Charles  Huston,  who  succeeded  Jonathan 
Walker  as  president  judge  of  the  fourth  district, 
in  which  our  county  was  placed  by  the  Act  of  1822. 
That  district  embraced  the  counties  of  Center,  Bed¬ 
ford,  Mifflin,  and  Huntingdon,  and  by  the  Act  of 
1822  also  Clearfield.  Judge  Huston  was  born  in 
Plumstead  township,  Bucks  County,  January  16, 
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1771.  He  graduated  at  Dickinson  College  in  1789, 
with  the  first  honors  of  his  class.  There  he  taught 
school  during  the  years  1790  and  1791,  meanwhile 
studying  law  with  Thomas  Duncan,  with  whom  he 
afterward  sat  on  the  supreme  bench  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  In  1792  and  1793,  he  was  a  tutor  of  the 
languages  in  the  college.  Among  his  pupils  were 
Roger  B.  Taney,  afterward  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Taney,  in 
his  autobiography,  says  of  Huston:  “I  need  not 
speak  of  his  character  and  capacity,  for  he  after¬ 
ward  became  one  of  the  first  jurists  of  the  country. 
He  was  an  accomplished  Latin  and  Greek  scholar, 
and  happy  in  his  mode  of  instruction.  The  whole 
school  under  his  care  was  much  attached  to 
him.” 

With  his  parents  he  removed  to  Williamsport 
and  was  there  admitted  to  the  bar  in  August,  1795, 
the  same  year  Lycoming  County  was  created.  His 
father,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  and  his  mother, 
at  the  age  of  seven ty-seven,  died  there,  in  the  year 
1824,  and  are  buried  in  the  old  Williamsport  Ceme¬ 
tery.  He  opened  a  law  office  at  Jaysburg,  then  the 
principal  town  in  that  county  and  expecting  to  be¬ 
come  the  capital.  When  Williamsport  was  se¬ 
lected,  he  moved  his  office  there.  He  found  there 
but  three  other  lawyers.  He  also  early  discovered 
that  land  titles  were  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  con¬ 
dition.  He  determined  to  master  the  land  law. 
To  accomplish  this,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
men  who  had  been  deputy  surveyors,  and  particu¬ 
larly  among  these  William  McClay,  of  Harrisburg. 
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He  attended  the  courts  in  which  ejectments  were 
tried.  He  took  down  the  testimony  and  every  point 
decided  by  the  opinion  of  the  judge  in  his  charge 
to  the  jury.  These  notes  he  digested  between  the 
courts,  and  by  this  severe  method  he  acquired  an 
unusual  knowledge  of  the  land  law,  so  that  by  the 
year  1807  (the  year  our  ejectment  law  was  en¬ 
acted)  he  was  retained  in  most  of  the  ejectment 
cases  in  his  district.  That  year  he  removed  to  Belle- 
fonte  and  continued  liis  practice  there  until  he 
was  appointed  by  Governor  Findlay  president  of 
the  fourth  district.  He  completed  his  work  on 
land  titles  in  June,  1849,  and  in  the  same  year  died, 
at  the  age  of  eighty  years.  He  and  Thomas  Burn¬ 
side  married  sisters.  One  of  Judge  Huston’s 
daughters  also  married  James  T.  Hale,  a  noted 
lawyer  and  member  of  Congress  at  Bellefonte. 
The  stone  house  in  which  Judge  Huston  lived  stood 
until  a  few  years  ago  not  far  from  the  place  now 
occupied  by  Colonel  Spangler.  It  is  said  he  fre¬ 
quently  rode  on  horseback  from  this  place  to 
Philadelphia  to  argue  his  cases  in  the  supreme 
court.  Judge  Huston  was  at  one  time  a  surveyor, 
and  he  frequently  refers  to  his  experience  in  that 
capacity,  not  only  in  trial  of  cases  in  common  pleas, 
but  al  SO'  in  the  supreme  court.  He  went  farther  prob¬ 
ably  than  any  of  the  judges  on  the  supreme  bench 
in  adopting  the  customs  of  surveyors  as  a  criterion 
and  index  to  guide  the  court  and  determine  the  law 
of  location.  Two  cases  illustrating  this  may  be 
cited:  one  is  the  case  of  Smay  vs.  Dr.  Smith’s  ex¬ 
ecutors,  decided  by  Judge  Huston  in  1829,  and  re- 
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ported  in  1  Penrose  and  Watts,  page  3.  The  other 
is  the  case  of  Norris  vs.  Hamilton,  from  this 
county,  decided  by  Judge  Huston  in  1838,  and  re¬ 
ported  in  7  Watts,  page  91. 1  This  latter  case,  so 
far  as  I  know,  is  the  first  case  in  the  supreme  court 
affecting  what  is  known  as  the  Ashley  surveys  on 
Little  Clearfield  Creek,  of  which  some  of  us  came 
to  know  a  good  deal  over  thirty  years  ago.  There 
were  twenty-one  surveys  returned  as  having  been 
surveyed  in  the  months  of  June  and  July,  1785, 
nine  upon  one  side  of  the  creek  and  twelve  upon 
the  other.  They  were  each  upon  descriptive  war¬ 
rants,  and  each  called  for  living-corners.  They  had 
two  peculiarities.  One  was  that  as  long  ago  as 
thirty-five  years  there  was  no  surveyor  living  who 
could  testify  to*  having  found  more  than  two  living- 
corners  on  the  whole  block.  The  other  was  that 
the  meander  of  the  creek  as  shown  by  the  surveys 
corresponded  so  closely  with  the  crooked  courses  of 
the  creek  that  it  furnished  almost  conclusive  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  surveys  had  been  located  on  the  creek 
as  they  were  returned.  Apart  from  this  fact,  there 
was  strong  evidence  furnished  by  the  absence  of  any 
original  mark  except  the  two  that  this  entire  block 
of  surveys  had  been  located  elsewhere  as  was 
claimed  by  one  of  the  parties.  There  is  a  block  of 
surveys  in  Center  County,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
Half  Moon  Valley,  located  as  early  as  1766,  in 
which  the  original  monuments  are  still  identified, 
fixing  their  location  with  certainty.  The  condi¬ 
tion  of  this  block  in  Clearfield  County  to  which  I 


1  Also  Lambourn  vs.  Hartswick,  13  S.  &  R.,  113-117. 
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have  referred  has  been  the  source  of  much  litiga¬ 
tion. 

Thomas  Burnside  presided  in  these  courts  from 
1826  until  1841.  In  January,  1845,  he  succeeded 
Charles  Huston  on  the  supreme  bench,  the  term 
of  Huston  having  expired.  He  was  a  red-haired, 
plain-faced  Irishman,  without  great  learning,  but 
with  wonderful  sense  and  judgment  and  with  a 
notion  of  legal  ethics  which  is  a  great  credit  to  his 
memory.  His  decisions  do>  not  deal  much  with 
authorities,  probably  less  than  any  other  man  who 
ever  occupied  the  supreme  court  bench,  but  rarely 
failed  to  give  the  correct  rule  applying  to  the  case. 
He  was  fond  of  humor,  and  many  stories  are  told 
illustrating  this.  He  was  a  very  strong  character 
and  a  fine  illustration  of  the  old-time  judge.  Un¬ 
til  he  became  a  common  pleas  judge  he  practiced 
from  time  to  time  in  this  county.  His  stone  house 
in  Bellefonte,  I  think,  stands  to  this  day,  nearly 
opposite  the  residence  of  Governor  Curtin.  When 
on  the  supreme  bench  he  was  a  great  favorite  of 
Judge  Gibson,  who,  like  himself,  was  a  plain,  un¬ 
conventional  man.  It  is  said  that  Gibson  always 
addressed  him  in  personal  intercourse  as  “Burney.” 
He  was  a  great  honor  to  Bellefonte,  which  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  larger  number  of  the  noted  lawyers  than 
any  other  town  of  its  size  in  the  State.  He  died 
on  the  twenty-fifth  of  March,  1851,  while  still  a 
member  of  the  supreme  court. 

George  W.  Woodward  presided  over  the  courts 
of  this  county  from  1841  down  to  1852.  In  1852 
he  was  elected  to  the  supreme  bench  and  continued 
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there  until  the  first  Monday  of  December,  1867. 
He  was  in  many  respects  a  most  remarkable  man. 
He  was  a  man  of  much  more  learning  in  the  law 
than  any  other  judge  who  has  presided  in  these 
courts,  and  few,  if  any,  who  have  been  on  the  su¬ 
preme  bench  excelled  him.  He  was  a  large  man,  of 
most  dignified  presence,  and  the  very  personifica¬ 
tion  of  judicial  dignity.  More  than  once  I  have 
heard  it  said  of  him  by  men  who  practiced  before 
him,  including  Governor  Curtin,  and  also  by  un¬ 
learned  men  who  attended  these  courts,  that  they 
had  never  heard  a  judge  who  could  charge  a  jury 
as  he  could.  Curtin  said  of  him  that  whether  right 
or  wrong,  he  carried  the  jury  with  him.  I  doubt 
very  much  if  any  man  has  ever  occupied  a  place  on 
the  supreme  bench  of  our  State  whose  opinions 
exhibit  at  the  same  time  such  profound  learning 
and  such  felicitous  style  of  writing.  Huston,  for 
instance,  was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  had  been 
a  careful  student  all  his  lifetime.  He  was  a  great 
judge,  both  here  and  on  the  supreme  bench,  but 
there  is  nothing  specially  interesting  in  his  style 
of  writing.  Part  of  it  appears  crude  and  not 
rhetorically  conceived  or  executed,  but  there  was  a 
majesty  and  beauty  about  Judge  Woodward’s  man¬ 
ner  of  presenting  a  case  or  question  that  invested 
the  most  commonplace  affair  with  special  interest. 
I  think  it  can  also  be  said  that  he  had  accurate 
judgment.  I  am  quite  well  aware  that  he  has 
never  occupied  the  place  in  public  estimation  that, 
other  judges  of  the  supreme  court  have.  This  is, 
however,  due  in  a  greater  measure  than  we  can  now 
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understand  to  the  fact  that  for  some  reason  he  was 
unpopular  both  with  the  public  and  with  his  asso¬ 
ciates  on  the  supreme  bench.  More  than  once 
when  he  was  compelled  to  dissent  from  them  they 
were  afterward  compelled  to  go  back  to  the  rule 
which  he  insisted  on.  Judge  Black,  with  a  degree 
of  extravagance  which  was  characteristic  of  him, 
when  delivering  the  memorial  eulogy  upon  Judge 
Gibson,  said  that  he,  Gibson,  had  quoted  a  sentence 
from  Lord  Eldon  which  Gibson  regarded  as  being 
as  fine  a  sentence  as  is  found  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  but  Gibson  had  never  written  an  opinion 
which  did  not  contain  sentences  finer  than  this 
one  selected  from  all  of  Eldon’s  writings.  Gibson 
was  always  regarded  as  a  brilliant  writer.  Indeed, 
a  contributor  to  one  of  the  early  volumes  of  the 
Green  Bag  contended  that  his  reputation  was  due 
rather  to  his  power  of  statement  than  to  his  ac¬ 
curacy  of  judgment.  But  I  think  comparison  of 
the  opinions  of  Woodward  with  those  of  Gibson 
will  show  that  he  was  a  finer  writer  and  had  greater 
power  of  expression  than  Gibson.  The  illustra¬ 
tions  of  Woodward’s  power  in  this  respect  are  so 
many  that  I  will  undertake  to  call  attention  to 
only  a  single  case  to  which  I  have  often  referred 
some  of  you  before.  It  is  the  case  of  Fink  vs.  Gar- 
man,  reported  in  40  Pa.  State  Reports,  page  95. 
It  was  an  action  by  a  widow  to  recover  damages 
against  an  inn  keeper  for  furnishing  her  husband 
liquor  when  intoxicated,  and  in  consequence  of 
which  he  fell  under  a  wheel  of  his  wagon  and  was 
killed  on  his  way  home  from  the  hotel.  The  action 
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was  under  the  Act  of  1851  and  was  perhaps  the 
first  case  under  that  Act.  One  of  the  questions 
dealt  with  by  Judge  Woodward  was  the  question 
of  the  measure  of  damage.  He  insisted  upon  the 
rule  which  has  been  recognized  ever  since  that  the 
widow  could  recover  only  the  money  value  of  her 
husband’s  life.  In  dealing  with  this  question,  he 
used  this  language:  “I  do  not  meau  by  this  ques¬ 
tion  grief  of  the  affections,  but  injury  to  the  pe¬ 
cuniary  interests  of  his  wife.  It  is  the  wound  of 
these  lower  and  more  sordid  sensibilities  that  the 
law  undertakes  to  heal.  Its  hand  is  too  rough  to 
mend  a  broken  heart” 

James  Burnside,  son  of  Thomas  Burnside,  pre¬ 
sided  in  this  county  from  1853  to  1859.  He  was 
killed,  I  think,  on  the  first  day  of  July,  1859,  by  be¬ 
ing  thrown  from  his  buggy  in  the  streets  of  Belle- 
fonte,  where  he  lived.  He  was  a  man  of  fair  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  law,  and  his  administration  here  was 
well  received.  He,  however,  failed  to  develop  the 
strong  qualities  which  so  greatly  distinguished  his 
father.  He  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  General 
Simon  Cameron.  His  son,  Cameron  Burnside,  was 
a  great  favorite  of  the  old  General,  and  was  liber¬ 
ally  provided  for  by  him.  I  knew  Cameron  Burn¬ 
side  very  well  for  ten  years  or  more  before  his 
death. 

Samuel  Linn  presided  in  this  county  from  1859 
to  1868,  when  he  resigned.  He  was  the  son  of 
James  Linn,  a  Presbyterian  minister  who  was  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Bellefonte  Presbyterian  Church  for  fifty- 
nine  years.  This  fact  is  memorialized  by  an  inscrip- 
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tion  on  his  monument  in  the  Bellefonte  Cemetery. 
Samuel  was  fond  of  fun  in  his  early  life  and  it 
gave  some  interest  to  his  character  down  to  the 
end.  The  earliest  thing  I  heard  of  him  was  this : 
When  quite  a  young  fellow  his  father  found  him 
with  a  thorn  bush  tied  to  the  tail  of  a  colt.  He 
said  to  him,  “O,  Sammy,  Sammy,  I  thought  you 
had  sowed  your  wild  oats  long  ago.”  Samuel  re¬ 
plied  :  “So  I  have  father.  I  am  just  going  to  harrow 
them  in.”  He  was  a  good  story-teller,  and  with 
this  had  a  remarkable  knowledge  of  the  law.  He 
wras  not  alert  or  of  quick  mental  operation.  He 
feared  responsibility,  but  when  well  prepared,  he 
was  a  very  formidable  antagonist.  He  was  a  man 
of  most  generous  impulses  and  warmest  sympathies 
and  of  the  finest  sense  of  honor.  His  fear  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  his  sensitive  nature  operated 
against  him  when  judge,  and  he  failed  to  acquire 
as  great  reputation  on  the  bench  as  his  practice 
at  the  bar  had  given  him.  He  presided  in  this 
county  during  the  period  of  the  Civil  War,  the 
most  stormy  period  we  have  ever  had  here,  and  it 
is  a  significant  fact  that  during  that  time  neither 
his  integrity  nor  his  impartiality  was  ever  assailed. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  he 
was  a  strong  party  man  and  in  no  wise  derelict 
in  his  devotion  to  the  party  of  his  choice.  He  was 
of  studious  habits,  one  illustration  of  which  is  his 
book  entitled  Linn’s  Analytical  Index.  It  was  per¬ 
haps  of  less  value  to  others  than  to  himself.  It 
was,  however,  the  first  book  of  the  kind  in  the  State, 
and  has  been  so  superseded  by  modern  works  that 
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much  account  is  not  taken  of  it  now,  but  it  was  a 
great  book  in  its  time  and  is  a  monument  to  his 
industry  and  learning.  After  retiring  from  the 
bench,  his  practice  having  drifted  away  from  him, 
he  was  unable  to  obtain  a  practice  in  Bellefonte. 
He  went  from  there  to  Williamsport,  where  he  prac¬ 
ticed  with  William  H.  Armstrong,  a  man  of  great 
accomplishments  and  of  fine  legal  ability.  The 
firm  was  Armstrong  &  Linn.  It  continued  for  nine 
years  and  in  its  day  was  the  strongest  firm  in  that 
city.  They  were  as  unlike  in  methods  as  any  two 
men  who  ever  practiced  together.  Linn  was  slow, 
but  wonderfully  sure  when  he  had  himself  well 
set  He  took  one  or  two  legal  points  in  the  case 
upon  which  lie  stood  with  impregnable  strength 
and  fortitude.  He  was  lacking  in  tact  and  alert¬ 
ness,  and  was  an  extremely  plain-looking  man. 
Armstrong,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  man  of  great 
alertness  and  quickness  of  apprehension,  and  pos¬ 
sessed  himself  with  great  facility  of  all  the  sur¬ 
roundings  of  the  case.  He  tried  his  case  from 
every  point  of  view.  He  overlooked  nothing,  and 
while  his  argument  could  not  be  said  to  be  as  force¬ 
ful,  it  was  much  more  exhaustive  of  the  case.  He 
has  resided  in  Philadelphia  for  many  years.  To¬ 
gether  they  made  a  strong  team. 

Joseph  B.  McEnally,  who  passed  away  in  Janu¬ 
ary  of  this  year,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  presided 
in  this  county  in  1868  from  the  retirement  of  Judge 
Linn  down  to  the  first  of  January,  1869,  by  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  Governor.  The  short  time  he  was 
on  the  bench  fully  vindicated  the  claims  of  his 
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friends  that  he  was  well  fitted  for  the  place.  His 
mental  operation  adapted  him  better  to  the  bench 
than  the  bar,  and  his  high  personal  character  se¬ 
cured  to  him  both  the  sympathy  and  the  confidence 
of  his  brethren,  with  whom  he  had  so  long  prac¬ 
ticed,  during  his  short  administration  of  the  ju¬ 
dicial  office.  All  of  the  men,  therefore,  who  pre¬ 
sided  in  this  county  until  1869,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Woodward  and  McEnally,  were  residents 
of  Bellefonte,  and  McEnally  only  was  a  resident  of 
this  county. 

Not  only  the  judges  were  from  Center  County, 
but  the  conduct  of  the  business  until  after  1850, 
and  not  long  before  the  Civil  War,  probably  about 
1855,  was  to  a  great  extent  by  lawyers  of  Belle¬ 
fonte.  Until  near  the  time  he  was  elected  Gov¬ 
ernor,  in  1860,  Andrew  G.  Curtin  practiced  in  this 
county.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  here  on  May 
22,  1837.  He  never  was  a  close  lawyer,  and  the 
record  will  show  that  in  close,  difficult  cases  he 
had  associated  with  him  such  men  as  Josiah  W. 
Smith,  here,  and  in  Center  County  James  T.  Hale, 
but  his  inimitable  manner  and  his  eloquence  gave 
him  great  power  over  a  jury,  and  he  made  an  im¬ 
pression  upon  the  people  who  attended  court  in  his 
time  that  will  never  be  forgotten.  He  was  always 
ready,  whether  in  court  or  at  a  political  meeting, 
and  was  equally  interesting  there  or  among  a  com¬ 
pany  of  friends,  relating  anecdotes  which  when 
told  by  him  never  grew  old.  In  his  prime  he  had 
no  superior,  if  any  equal,  in  Pennsylvania  for  these 
qualities:  graceful,  dignified  presence,  power  of 
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mimicry,  interesting  conversation,  and  eloquent 
speech. 

The  two  pioneer  lawyers  of  this  county  were 
Robert  Wallace  and  Josiah  W.  Smith.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  neither  one  of  them  appeared  at  the 
opening  of  the  first  court  here.  I  think  Smith  com¬ 
menced  practice  here  in  1824,  and  Wallace  a  few 
years  later.  They  were  very  different  men.  Wal¬ 
lace  was  born  in  County  Tyrone,  Ireland.  He  was 
good-natured,  friendly,  social,  honest,  and  he  es¬ 
tablished  here  in  the  early  days  a  practice  to  which 
his  son,  Senator  Wallace,  succeeded  when  he  came 
to  the  bar  in  1847.  For  the  time  in  which  he  lived 
and  among  the  people  with  whom  he  transacted 
business  he  was  regarded  as  a  lawyer  of  good  equip¬ 
ment,  and  what  he  lost  by  lack  of  careful  training 
was  largely  compensated  by  his  unfailing  good 
humor  and  friendly  spirit. 

Josiah  W.  Smith  was  a  man  of  limited  early  ad¬ 
vantages,  like  Wallace,  but  he  had  close  studious 
habits  and  a  good  legal  mind.  He  was  a  very  good 
land  lawyer,  and  a  large  part  of  his  practice  was  of 
that  character.  He  probably  had  a  larger  reputa¬ 
tion  than  he  would  have  at  this  day,  because 
he  had  fewer  competitors,  but  it  can  be  said 
of  him  that  he  was  distinguished  by  the  care  and 
accuracy  with  which  he  prepared  and  tried  his 
cases.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  retirement  from  the 
bar  in  1854,  he  had  probably  the  best  practice  in 
the  county,  but  he  lived  in  a  time  when  business 
was  done  in  a  slow  way,  and  he  was  fitted  to  that 
time.  It  has  been  well  said  of  him,  however,  that 
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while  he  probably  conveyed  and  passed  upon  the 
title  to  more  land  than  any  other  lawyer  who  ever 
lived  in  the  county,  his  work  was  so  accurately 
done  and  his  examination  of  titles  so  thorough  that 
very  seldom  indeed  has  any  question  arisen  upon  a 
title  which  he  had  either  assured  or  recommended. 

George  R.  Barrett  had  the  distinction  of  having 
practiced  for  a  long  time  with  the  two  pioneer 
lawyers  of  Clearfield  County  to  whom  I  haiTe  re¬ 
ferred.  I  do  not  know  the  date  of  his  admission,  but 
his  card  as  a  practicing  attorney  first  appears  in  the 
Pioneer  and  Banner,  published  here  in  1830,  in  the 
issue  of  October  6,  in  which  he  makes  this  an¬ 
nouncement  : 

GEORGE  R.  BARRETT, 

Attorney-at-Law 

HAVING  LOCATED  HIMSELF  IN  THE  VILLAGE  OF  CLEARFIELD, 
RESPECTFULLY  OFFERS  HIS 
PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 
TO  THE  CITIZENS  OF  THE  TOWN  AND  COUNTY  GENERALLY. 

Deeds,  Mortgages,  Articles  of  Agreement,  Bonds, 
etc.,  written  with  neatness  and  dispatch. 

Clearfield,  September  29,  1836. 

He  was  a  man  of  fine  presence  and  ready  speech. 
He  was  a  good  penman  and  kept  his  papers  with 
scrupulous  care  and  system.1 

He  had  a  large  practice  and  a  large  political  fol¬ 
lowing  in  the  county.  In  1854  he  was  elected  to 
the  bench  in  one  of  the  eastern  districts  of  the 
State.  He  was  reelected  at  the  end  of  ten  years 
and  resigned  about  three  years  thereafter.  His 
retirement  from  practice,  and  that  of  Josiah  W. 
Smith  the  same  year,  left  an  unusual  opportunity 


1  See  his  Memorial,  Vol.  1,  page  60 
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to  William  A.  Wrallace,  who  had  been  admitted  less 
than  seven  years  before.  The  record  of  his  admis¬ 
sion  is  as  follows : 

“August  30,  1847,  on  reading  the  certificate  of 
Josiah  Wr.  Smith,  George  E.  Barrett  and  John  F. 
WTeaver,  board  of  examiners,  and  on  motion  of 
George  R.  Barrett,  William  A.  Wallace,  Esq.,  was 
admitted  to  practice  as  an  attorney  of  Clearfield 
County,  and  was  sworn,  etc. 

“William  C.  Welsh,  Pro  thy.  (Continuance 
Docket  No.  6,  page  161.)” 

He  was  then  nineteen  vears  and  nine  months  old. 
His  first  case  was  entered  on  September  2,  1847, 
three  days  after  his  admission,  as  follows : 

Tamps  Brothers  1  No.  33>  August  Term,  1847. 

Transcript  from  Docket  of  James  McMur- 

VQ 

ray,  of  judgment  $14.30,  Int.  19  Aug.  1846. 
Andrew  Barnhart  Entered  Sept.  2,  1847. 

He  was  distinguished  from  everybody  else  who 
has  ever  practiced  law  here  in  these  respects:  He 
was  more  aggressive  and  persistent  and  industri¬ 
ous.  To  these  qualities  he  added  a  wonderfully 
quick  apprehension  and  a  comprehensive  grasp  of 
his  whole  case  which  he  never  relaxed  until  he 
accomplished  his  purpose.  Long  before  I  knew 
him  or  any  of  the  other  men  who  practiced  here  I 
asked  my  father  what  there  was  about  him  which 
gave  him  such  a  reputation  over  everybody  else. 
He  said  that  he  got  all  the  points  in  his  case,  that 
he  omitted  nothing.  W7lien  I  came  to  know  him  af¬ 
terward  I  thought  this  was  a  pretty  good  summary 
of  what  distinguished  him  in  the  trial  of  a  case.1 


1  See  his  Memorial,  Vol.  1,  page]54. 
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No  man  can  practice  law  to'  any  considerable 
extent  without  having  occasions  which  will  test 
the  kind  of  a  man  he  is.  A  lawyer  does  his  work 
publicly  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the 
court  and  under  the  glaring  criticism  of  other 
members  of  the  bar,  who  may  be  either  arrayed 
against  him  in  the  particular  case  or  whose  sym¬ 
pathies  for  some  reason  may  be  opposed  to  him. 
In  most  other  employments  a  man  may  measur¬ 
ably  conceal  his  action  and  motives,  but  not  so  in 
law.  These  remarks  are  suggested  by  an  experi¬ 
ence  Senator  Wallace  had  in  the  summer  of  1875. 
A  most  serious  difficulty  in  protecting  property  in 
a  conflict  between  the  coal  operators  and  their 
employees  was  encountered  in  this  county.  A  large 
number  of  men  were  arrested  charged  with  riot 
and  conspiracy.  The  first  trial  occurred  on  the 
seventh  of  June  and  the  second  trial  against  the 
same  defendants  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  each  of  them  occupying  a  week  or  more  and 
each  of  them  resulting  in  a  verdict  of  guilty.  The 
two  most  noted  defendants  were  known  as  Siney 
and  Parks.  They  had  a  State  reputation,  if  not  a 
national  reputation,  for  their  identity  with  labor 
organizations.  Senator  Wallace,  aided  only  by 
Judge  Krebs,  then  quite  a  young  man,  conducted 
the  prosecutions.  On  the  part  of  the  defendants 
there  was  perhaps  the  most  noted  array  of  counsel 
we  have  ever  had  in  this  county.  Matt  Carpenter, 
then  United  States  Senator,  and  with  a  national 
reputation  as  a  great  lawyer;  Frank  Hughes,  who 
had  been  at  the  head  of  the  Schuylkill  County  Bar 
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for  perhaps  fifty  years;  and  Linn  Bartholomew, 
the  most  noted  jury  lawyer  in  that  section,  ap¬ 
peared  with  Judge  Barrett  and  Walter  Barrett  on 
the  part  of  the  defense.  William  M.  McCullough 
told  me  that  he  had  asked  Senator  Wallace  if  he 
realized  the  effect  that  his  prosecution  of  these 
cases  would  have  upon  his  political  future.  With¬ 
out  a  moment’s  hesitation  the  Senator  said  to  him 
that  he  had  no  fear  whatever  from  any  such  source; 
that  this  was  an  occasion  which  required  of  a 
lawyer  moral  courage,  and  that  he  proposed  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  doing  his  duty  as  he 
understood  it. 

This  generation  understands  very  poorly  how 
much  we  are  indebted  to  the  course  taken  by  Sena¬ 
tor  Wallace  at  that  time.  We  have  never  had 
either  before  or  since  such  a  crisis  as  occurred  at 
that  time — thirty-five  years  ago.  W.  R.  McPherson 
was  sheriff.  Wallace  prepared  his  proclamation, 
which  was  issued  and  scattered  broadcast  through¬ 
out  the  country.  He  repudiated  the  idea  that  it 
was  necessary  to  call  for  State  troops,  and  acted 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  police  power  of  this 
county  was  adequate  to  compel  obedience  to  the 
laws.  There  was  perhaps  never  an  instance  when 
a  lawyer  of  ability  and  experience  and  with  a  large 
following  in  the  county  had  a  better  opportunity 
to  perform  a  great  public  and  professional  duty, 
and  no  man  ever  did  perform  such  a  duty  more 
courageously  and  fearlessly  than  did  Senator  Wal¬ 
lace.  It  was  a  service  similar  to  that  which  Frank¬ 
lin  B.  Gowen  performed  when  he  prosecuted  to  a 
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finish  the  leaders  of  the  Molly  McGuires  in  Schuyl¬ 
kill  County,  and  similar  also  to  the  great  public 
service  which  was  performed  by  Governor  Cleveland 
on  a  larger  scale  in  suppressing  the  labor  riots  in 
Chicago  and  aiding  in  the  conviction  of  those  who 
with  red  hands  had  trampled  upon  the  rights  of 
both  liberty  and  property. 

Joseph  B.  McEnally,  who  died  so  lately  and  who 
had  practiced  here  for  about  sixty  years,  has  so 
recently  been  the  subject  of  extended  notice  that 
I  will  not  attempt  to  review  the  qualities  which  dis¬ 
tinguished  him  as  a  lawyer,1  but  will  only  say  that 
his  high  personal  character  maintained  during  a 
long  life  has  done  as  much  as  the  history  of  any 
other  man  to  give  to  this  bar  the  high  standard 
which  it  has  so  long  held. 

Some  time  after  1850,  at  a  banquet  at  the  Man¬ 
sion  House,  William  A.  Wallace,  who  had  felt  the 
disadvantages  of  the  extent  to  which  the  practice 
of  this  county  had  been  monopolized  by  lawyers 
from  Center  County,  and  who,  no  doubt,  felt  that 
there  was  not  enough  practice  here  for  both 
counties,  moved  and  had  then  adopted  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  bar  then  present  a  resolution  that  they 
would  try  their  own  cases  without  the  assistance 
of  lawyers  in  Center  County.  Thereafter  there  was 
a  decided  falling  off  in  the  practice  in  this  county, 
which  went  to  the  benefit  of  Center  County  lawyers. 

Henry  Bucher  Swoope  was  the  most  brilliant 
lawyer  who  ever  practiced  at  this  bar.  He  was  a 
ready  and  eloquent  speaker,  a  fine  writer,  and  had 
at  ready  command  a  knowledge  of  general  litera- 


1  See  his  Memorial,  page  107. 
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ture.  In  these  respects  I  think  he  surpassed  all 
who  preceded  him  or  followed  him  at  this  bar. 
Indeed,  he  appears  to  me  to  have  been  the  only 
member  of  this  bar  to  date,  so  far  as  I  know,  who 
could  rightly  be  called  an  orator.  He  had  the  pres¬ 
ence,  the  grace  of  manner,  the  voice,  both  with 
respect  to  its  natural  qualities  and  with  respect 
to  its  cultivation,  and  the  diction  of  an  orator. 
We  have  had  many  speakers  of  force  and 
ability,  but  oratory  includes  a  good  deal  more 
than  this.  Probably  the  man  who  would  be  most 
readily  thought  of  in  this  connection  is  Senator 
Wallace.  He  was  a  clear  and  forceful  speaker,  a 
man  of  fine  presence,  and  in  his  later  years  of 
graceful  manner,  but  in  nearly  all  the  other  quali¬ 
ties  I  have  noted  in  Swoope  he  was  lacking.  He 
had  a  harsh  voice,  not  well  cultivated  or  modulated. 
His  diction  was  not  either  elegant  or  attractive. 
After  he  was  forty  years  of  age  he  became  graceful 
in  his  gestures  and  manner.  I  first  heard  him 
speak  to  a  jury  on  the  sixteenth  of  June,  1866,  in 
the  case  of  Dunlap  vs.  Chase,  a  case  I  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  afterward.  He  had  a  strong  grip 
on  his  case — much  stronger  than  his  adversary  had 
— and  secured  a  favorable  verdict,  but  I  have  never 
heard  a  good  lawyer  more  stiff  and  awkward  in  his 
gestures  than  he  then  was.  He  was  then  thirty- 
nine  years  of  age  and  had  been  practicing  for 
nineteen  years,  and  had  made  his  reputation  as  a 
lawyer  long  before  this.  I  have  never  known  any 
other  man  so  late  in  life  improve  so  greatly  in  man¬ 
ner  and  gesticulation  as  Wallace.  I  heard  Swoope 
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first  make  a  Know-Nothing  speech  in  the  old  court 
house  on  the  night  of  the  twenty-second  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  1856,  when  he  was  twenty-four  years  of  age. 
He  then  had  the  qualities  of  a  speaker  which  so 
greatly  distinguished  him  afterward. 

He  was  horn  in  Huntingdon,  Pa.,  and  studied 
law  with  John  Scott,  afterward  United  States 
Senator  and  as  good  a  lawyer  as  there  was  in 
Pennsylvania.  Swoope  came  here  in  1854.  He 
left  here  to  enter  the  office  of  United  States  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney  at  Pittsburgh,  in  1871.  He  died 
there  in  the  middle  of  February,  1874.  By  a  pro¬ 
vision  of  his  will,  made  before  he  left  here,  he  di¬ 
rected  that  he  be  buried  here.  Here  in  the  old 
cemetery  he  has  rested  for  over  a  third  of  a  century, 
in  a  spot  overlooking  the  then  little  town  where 
had  been  the  scene  of  most  of  his  stormy  life. 
The  same  year  he  came  here  he  conducted  as  editor 
the  Raftsman’s  Journal  from  its  start  in  1854  to 
1856,  when  it  was  purchased  by  S.  B.  &  S.  J.  Row, 
and  first  conducted  by  them  as  a  Republican  paper. 
Before  that  it  had  been  a  Know-Nothing  paper. 
Swoope,  however,  continued  while  here  and  down 
to  1871  a  regular  and  valuable  contributor  to  this 
paper.  It  is  no  discredit  to  other  papers  in  the 
county  in  these  latter  days,  when  they  have  become 
so  plenty,  to  say  that  no  other  paper  here  was  ever 
conducted  with  as  much  ability  as  was  his  during 
that  time.  His  power  of  invective  and  ridicule 
made  him  a  formidable  adversary,  particularly 
when  he  had  a  paper  at  his  command.  I  will 
venture  to  give  a  single  illustration  of  this.  Some 
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time  during  the  war,  or  shortly  thereafter,  there 
was  a  considerable  mass  meeting  in  the  court  house 
in  the  interest  of  the  party  to  which  he  was  chiefly 
opposed.  There  were  four  men,  each  of  them  of 
considerable  ability,  and  of  much  local  reputation, 
who  were  the  principal  figures  in  that  meeting. 
He  devoted  a  third  of  a  column  to  a  description  of 
the  meeting,  and  the  balance  to  his  characteriza¬ 
tion  of  these  men.  He  had  for  each  of  them  a  name 
not  given  to  them  when  they  were  christened. 
Two  of  them  were  men  not  sensitive  and  impervious 
to  adverse  criticism;  the  other  two  were  men  of  a 
moderate  degree  of  sensitiveness.  As  was  often  said 
afterward,  this  little  article  drove  them  both  out  of 
politics  forever  thereafter.  They  never  took  a 
prominent  part  in  any  political  meeting  again. 

Swoope  was  an  impulsive  man.  He  formed  his 
conclusions  hastily  and  was  not  slow  to  reform 
them.  He  was  abrupt  in  his  manner  at  times,  and 
frequently  was  put  at  a  disadvantage  thereby.  He 
was,  however,  a  man  of  the  most  kindly  and  gen¬ 
erous  spirit  and  was  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand 
to  all  who  were  in  need,  regardless  of  party  affili¬ 
ations.  The  qualities  I  have  named  better  quali¬ 
fied  him  for  distinction  in  criminal  court  than  in 
civil  court.  Shortly  after  his  death  I  was  in  Wash¬ 
ington  City  representing  another  man  who  wanted 
to  succeed  Swoope.  In  an  interview  with  the  then 
attorney-general,  George  H.  Williams,  now  still 
residing  in  the  city  of  Portland,  Oregon,  at  an  ad¬ 
vanced  age,  he  showed  considerable  interest  in  in¬ 
quiries  he  made  about  Swoope,  and  among  other 
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things  said  that  from  what  he  had  learned  of  him 
he  believed  that  he  was  the  most  efficient  district 
attorney  in  the  United  States.  He  had,  however, 
a  large  practice  in  the  civil  as  well  as  in  the  crimi¬ 
nal  courts. 

He  had  these  qualities  different  from  any  other 
lawyer  here.  He  was  the  best-dressed  lawyer  here 
then  or  since.  He  not  only  wore  good,  well-made 
clothes,  but  there  was  character  in  his  dress  in  that 
he  adhered  to  his  own  style  and  was  not  ready  to 
change  to  suit  every  passing  fashion.  He  was  the 
first  lawyer  here  to  give  attention  to  the  matter  of 
keeping  a  neat  and  carefully  arranged  office.  I 
would  not  say  that  there  were  not  other  offices 
here  in  which  there  was  carpet  before  his  day,  but 
the  rule  was  a  bare  floor.  His  papers  were  more 
carefully  prepared  with  respect  to  the  writing  and 
style  of  them  than  any  lawyer  of  that  time  or 
since,  as  will  be  evidenced  by  their  appearance  still 
on  the  files.  He  was  the  first  lawyer  here  to  have 
a  hardwood  floor  in  his  office;  the  first  to  have 
paper  weights  of  neat  and  attractive  design;  the 
first  man  in  the  county,  lawyer  or  layman,  to  have 
a  roll-top  desk.  I  remember  the  day  it  came.  It 
cost  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  dollars  in  New 
York,  and  fifteen  dollars  expressage.  He  had  one 
distinct  hobby,  and  that  was  a  chemical  laboratory 
in  the  back  room  of  the  second  story  of  his  old 
office.  That  office  stood  in  Graham’s  Row  at  the 
same  place  now  occupied  by  McCarty’s  confection¬ 
ery.  He  compelled  not  only  his  students,  but  his 
visitors,  to  witness  his  experiments  in  this  labora- 
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tory.  They  were  likely  to  take  place  at  any  time  of 
the  day  or  night,  when  the  notion  seized  him.  It 
was  the  one  kind  of  instruction  that  he  compelled 
his  students  to  receive.  It  is  said  of  Socrates  that 
he  chased  the  young  men  of  Athens  up  one  street 
and  down  another  that  he  might  compel  them  to 
receive  his  instruction.  But  he  was  not  more  in¬ 
sistent  than  Swoope  with  respect  to  the  particular 
kind  of  instruction  referred  to.  He  had  at  least 
one  student  who  occupied  the  front  room  upstairs 
in  his  office,  immediately  adjoining  this  laboratory, 
who  knew  nothing  about  chemistry  and  cared  less,1 
and  whose  only  relation  to  the  laboratory  was  a 
mortal  dread  that  something  would  go  off  in  it  and 
blow  up  the  whole  establishment. 

It  cannot  be  forgotten  that  just  across  the  way 
from  his  place  in  the  old  cemetery,  and  in  full  view 
of  it,  is  the  last  resting  place  of  his  chief  adversary 
here,  Senator  Wallace.  It  must  also  be  a  matter 
of  regret  to  those  who  knew  the  relations  of  these 
two  most  remarkable  men  that  a  better  under¬ 
standing  did  not  obtain  between  them,  as  thereby 
much  of  the  dissension  which  settled  nothing  and 
helped  nobody,  and  least  of  all  themselves,  would 
have  been  avoided.  To  this  dissension  they  were 
encouraged  by  other  weaker  and  more  irresponsible 
men  among  their  respective  followers,  who,  then  as 
now,  were  ready  to  see  a  fight  where  they  furnished 
no  part  of  the  ammunition  and  took  no  part  of  the 
responsibility. 

Wallace  represented  the  old  party  that  had  such 
a  foothold  in  this  county  that  it  had  come  to  look 
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upon  its  title  as  of  tlie  nature  of  preemption  and 
exclusive  of  every  other.  He  therefore  resisted 
every  encroachment  made  upon  this  his  reserva¬ 
tion.  Swoope,  on  the  other  hand,  always  represent¬ 
ing  a  new  party,  first  the  Know-Nothing  Party, 
of  which  he  was  State  chairman  in  1856,  and  next 
the  Republican  Party,  both  of  them  without  a 
history  and  without  money,  and  necessarily  with¬ 
out  reputation,  felt  that  he  had  everything  to 
gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  fighting.  He  there¬ 
fore  waged  an  aggressive,  continuous  fight,  day 
and  night.  So  far  as  the  Know-Nothing  Party  was 
concerned,  the  work  for  it  was;  done  chiefly  at  night. 
In  the  lament  there  is  now  over  the  declension  of 
public  spirit  and  public  sentiment  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  we  have  gained  some  things.  It 
is  not  easy  now,  as  it  was  forty  years  ago,  to  per¬ 
suade  a  young  man  starting  in  professional  life 
that  he  has  somehow  or  other  a  great  duty  resting 
on  him  to  devote  from  four  to  six  weeks  of  his  time 
in  every  political  campaign,  without  compensation 
and  often  at  his  own  expense,  to  promote  the  inter¬ 
est  of  his  particular  party.  It  is  in  reality  to  help 
some  people  to  office  who,  when  they  get  office,  are 
generally  done  with  him.  If  it  be  said  that  Wal¬ 
lace’s  case  was  different  because  he  had  special  fit¬ 
ness  to  a  political  career  and  because  he  reached 
high  position,  having  been  not  only  a  member, 
but  a  leader  of  the  State  Senate  for  ten  years  of 
his  life  at  a  time  when  the  Senate  was  a  much  big¬ 
ger  place  than  it  is  now,  and  also  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Senate  for  six  years,  where,  as  well 
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as  at  home,  he  w as  also  a  leader,  it  mast  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  his  own  judgment  of  the  value  of  the 
compensation  which  he  received  was  that  it  didn’t 
pay  him.  In  his  later  years  he  did  not.  hesitate  to 
say  that  if  he  had  his  life  to  live  over  he  would 
devote  it  to  the  practice  of  law,  to  that  office  which 
he  got  in  1847,  without  any  political  convention, 
and  which  never  was  and  never  could  be  taken 
away  from  him  by  any  such  power. 

I  have  indicated  already  that  in  the  early  days 
the  business  of  the  county  was  not  large,  and 
that,  notwithstanding  the  ability  and  capacity  of 
lawyers  who  attended  the  first  court,  they  appar¬ 
ently  did  not  avail  themselves  of  what  business 
there  was.  From  1822  to  1850  the  records  are  so 
kept  that  it  is  not  very  easy  to  determine  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cases  for  trial  and  the  number  of  cases 
actually  tried,  but  I  have  made  such  examination 
as  I  could  indicating  the  volume  of  business  at 
different  periods. 

At  Mav  Term,  1830.  there  were  thirtv  civil 
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entries  on  the  Continuance  Docket.  Of  these,  but 
eight  involved  over  one  hundred  dollars. 

At  September  Term,  1830,  there  were  three  com¬ 
monwealth  cases,  all  of  which  were  continued. 
There  was  but  one  day  of  court  held,  which  was  on 
the  thirty-first  of  August,  1830,  and  there  were 
three  civil  cases  tried  In  the  first  case  the  verdict 
was  for  $23.17 ;  in  the  second  case  a  verdict  for 
$45;  in  the  third  case  a  verdict  for  defendant. 

At  December  Term,  1830,  there  were  fifteen  cases 
for  trial.  Seven  of  them  were  disposed  of  with 
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these  results :  In  the  first  case  a  verdict  for  $15.98 ; 
in  the  second  case  a  verdict  for  $2;  in  the  third 
case  for  $19.66;  in  the  fourth  case  a  verdict  for 
$33.47^;  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  cases  verdicts  for 
defendant;  and  in  the  seventh  ease  a  verdict  for 
plaintiff  for  $253.62. 

At  May  Term,  1840,  there  were  eighty-nine  civil 
entries,  of  which  twenty-eight  involved  over  one 
hundred  dollars. 

At  April  Term,  1850,  there  were  one  hundred 
and  sixty-one  civil  entries,  of  which  sixty-one  in¬ 
volved  over  one  hundred  dollars. 

At  August  Term,  1850,  there  were  five  civil  cases 
disposed  of,  with  these  results :  In  the  first  case  a 
verdict  for  plaintiff  for  $13.89;  in  the  other  four 
cases  verdicts  for  defendants.  The  whole  court 
appears  to  have  been  represented  by  $13.89. 

At  December  Term,  1851,  the  business  done,  as 
nearly  as  I  can  figure  it  out,  amounted  to  this: 
The  magnitude  of  it  may  explain  the  fact  that 
Thomas  White,  of  Indiana,  of  great  ability  and 
reputation,  was  called  here  specially  to  preside.  The 
first  case  tried  was  a  civil  case,  and  the  verdict  was 
for  defendant;  the  second  case  was  an  assault  and 
battery,  and  just  before  the  court  delivered  the 
charge  to  the  jury,  the  defendant  pleaded  guilty; 
the  third  case  was  assault  and  battery,  with  the 
same  kind  of  result;  the  fourth  case  was  assault 
and  battery,  in  which  the  jury  ignored  the  bill; 
the  fifth  case  was  a  civil  case,  and  just  before  the 
verdict,  defendant  confessed  judgment.  Amount 
not  given. 
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The  facts  disclosed  by  this  early  history  suggest 
several  observations : 

First :  That  I  have  felt  it  not  prudent  to  give  the 
names  of  the  defendants  in  the  criminal  cases  re¬ 
ferred  to,  even  if  there  were  time  to  enumerate  them, 
because  many  of  you  would  have  found  among  them 
some  of  your  ancestors.  It  is  quite  interesting 
and  significant  to  notice  how  many  of  the  best  fami¬ 
lies  of  this  county  got  into  criminal  court  in  early 
days.  They  contributed  to  the  small  volume  of 
business  there  was  to  a  larger  extent  than  we  real¬ 
ize.  They  were  defendants  in  assault  and  battery 
cases  and  in  other  cases  even  less  reputable.  It 
is  one  of  the  many  things  that  indicate  the  improve¬ 
ment  which  has  come  as  a  result  of  better  ad¬ 
vantages  and  better  intelligence. 

Another  observation  is  the  amount  of  machinery 
and  legal  talent  both  on  the  bench  and  at  the  bar 
which  was  found  requisite  at  that  early  day  to 
transact  a  very  small  amount  of  business.  Com¬ 
plaint  is  now  made  about  the  continuance  of  causes, 
about  the  costs  incurred  from  that  and  other  delay. 
They  bear  no  kind  of  proportion  to  the  evil  of  that 
kind  afflicting  the  county  at  an  early  day. 

Another  observation  is  the  inquiry  which  natu¬ 
rally  suggests  itself,  How  was  it  possible  for  the 
lawyers  of  that  day  to  make  a  living  out  of  the 
small  cases  which  got  into  court  and  the  small 
number  of  them  which  were  promptly  disposed  of? 
It  can  be  explained  only  by  the  fact  that  people 
spent  much  less  money  for  their  living  than  they 
have  found  to  be  necessary  in  these  later  days. 
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Another  fact  which  we  cannot  overestimate  is 
the  value  it  was  to  the  people  of  this  county,  and 
particularly  the  bar  of  this  county,  that  the  judges 
who  came  during  the  period  to  which  I  have  re¬ 
ferred  to  hold  our  courts,  and  the  lawyers,  both  here 
and  elsewhere,  who  then  practiced  in  these  courts, 
were  men  of  such  marked  ability  and  such  high 
personal  character.  More  than  we  can  now  esti¬ 
mate,  they  established  a  standard  of  ability  and 
ethics  which  has  been  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
public  and  to  the  courts  of  this  county.  I  think  it 
can  be  fairly  said  that  of  the  six  judges  who  pre¬ 
sided  in  this  county  during  the  period  I  have  re¬ 
ferred  to  there  was  not  one  of  them  whose  character 
for  integrity  had  ever  been  questioned. 

Another  fact  of  importance  is  that  a  contrast 
between  those  early  days  and  the  conduct  of  busi¬ 
ness  during  recent  years  will  show  that  while  there 
never  has  been  a  time  when  greater  talent  was 
found  both  on  the  bench  and  at  the  bar  than  dur¬ 
ing  that  period,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  there 
has  not  been  a  period  in  the  history  of  our  county 
when  business  was  disposed  of  both  by  the  bench 
and  by  the  bar  with  as  great  promptness  and  ef¬ 
ficiency  and  ability  as  during  the  period  in  which 
we  are  now  living. 

Lawyers  never  tried  their  cases  better,  and  they 
were  never  more  promptly  and  satisfactorily  dis¬ 
posed  of  by  the  courts. 

Another  observation  justified  by  this  compari¬ 
son  is  that  the  character  of  the  litigation  at  the 
present  time  is  such  as  to  involve  quite  as  much 
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difficulty  as  in  any  preceding  period  in  our  history. 
It  is  true  that  during  the  early  period  which  I  have 
reviewed  there  would  occasionally  be  a  case  of 
commanding  importance  and  presenting  novel 
questions,  but  it  is  characteristic  of  the  time  in 
which  we  now  live  that  not  only  are  cases  presented 
continuously  involving  large  amounts,  but  also 
involving  difficult  questions  of  practice  which  the 
courts  have  rarely,  if  ever,  heretofore  been  called 
upon  to  meet  and  dispose  of.  I  think  the  most 
marked  feature  in  the  litigation  of  to-day,  not  only 
in  this  county,  but  in  many  other  counties,  is  that 
out  of  the  multiform  branches  of  industry  which 
have  sprung  up  there  have  come  new  questions  to 
be  met  and  disposed  of  by  the  bar  and  bench  upon 
which  our  preceding  litigation  has  given  us  but 
little  light.  That  these  questions  are  as  w^ell 
met  and  well  disposed  of  as  they  are  reflects 
great  credit  upon  both  the  bar  and  the  bench  of 
to-day. 

I  venture  to  suggest,  that  one  great  reason  why 
there  has  been  improvement  in  the  dispatch  of  busi¬ 
ness  by  the  courts  in  later  years  is  that  in  the  early 
days  lawyers  had  a  kind  of  monopoly  of  prestige. 
There  was  much  less  general  intelligence  among 
the  people.  The  lawyers  were  farther  away  from 
them  because  they  were  trained  men.  What  they 
did  was  supposed  to  be  what  was  required  of  them 
without  any  very  close  inquiry.  The  intelligence 
of  the  people  has  so  greatly  increased  that  a  pro¬ 
fessional  man,  a  lawyer  particularly,  because  his 
work  is  to  such  a  large  extent  in  the  public  eye,  is 
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more  likely  to  be  taken  for  just  what  he  is.  There 
is  closer  and  more  intelligent  criticism  of  his  con¬ 
duct,  closer  inquiry  into  the  method  of  conducting 
his  business,  and  as  a  result  of  this,  he  is  compelled 
to  be  more  efficient  in  order  to  sustain  himself  and 
his  profession  than  was  the  case  formerly. 

A  final  observation  justified  by  the  review  I  have 
made  is  how  very  few  cases  were  settled  in  the  early 
days.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  keeping  a  case  on 
hand  a  long  time.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  length¬ 
ening  it  out  so  that  you  can  hardly  trace  it  on  the 
record,  but  rarely  indeed  does  the  record  show  the 
settlement  of  a  case.  The  reason  for  this  probably 
is  that  there  were  only  so  many  cases  on  hand,  and 
there  were  so  many  lawyers  to  provide  for,  and  un¬ 
less  the  cases  were  guarded  and  protected  and  kept 
on  the  record,  there  would  be  a  shortage  in  the 
supply. 

I  think  we  can  look  back  over  this  review  feel¬ 
ing,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  that  we  have  not 
been  retrograding,  but  that  we  have  been,  as  we 
should  have  been,  continually  advancing  as  the 
years  have  come  and  gone;  and  when  some  one 
comes  to  review  the  history  of  our  time,  he  will 
find  in  it  enough  to  justify  him  in  the  conclusion 
that  we  have  made  some  advancement  upon  those 
who  have  preceded  us. 

We  must  also1  be  impressed  by  the  review  here 
made  that  only  a  few  of  the  lawyers  of  the  early 
time  took  strong  root  in  the  soil  from  which  they 
drew  their  subsistence  and  fame.  I  mean  by  this 
that  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole  number 
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deeply  impressed  themselves  upon  their  day  and 
time.  Of  those  who  did,  none  were  of  distinguished 
ancestry  or  noble  birth.  A  few  of  them  were  col¬ 
lege  men,  but  they  were  not  more  efficient  than 
others  who  were  less  favored  in  their  education. 
The  man  who  rose  to  the  highest  distinction  at  the 
Center  County  Bar  was  John  H.  Orvis.  He  was  a 
native  of  Tioga  County  and  received  his  education 
in  a  little  log  schoolliouse  in  the  village  of  Howard, 
in  Clinton  County.  The  man  who  by  common  con¬ 
sent  rose  to  highest  place  at  this  bar  was  William 
A.  Wallace,  who  received  his  education  at  the  old 
Clearfield  Academy.  It  will  be  observed  that  none 
of  those  who  obtained  eminence  practiced  law 
merely  for  the  pecuniary  compensation  which  they 
obtained  thereby.  A  close  study  of  the  lives  of 
these  men  will  disclose  the  conviction  that  the  larg¬ 
est  factor  in  their  success  was  their  capacity  to 
have  an  adequate  estimate  of  the  demand  which 
their  profession  made  upon  them.  It  was  this  large 
notion  of  their  relation  to  their  profession  that 
impelled  them  to  pour  into  its  work  the  best  energy 
of  their  lives.  The  satisfaction  they  received  was 
the  consciousness  of  their  power  to  master  intri¬ 
cate  problems  and  thereby  to  protect  the  rights  of 
those  who  submitted  their  highest  interests  to  their 
hands.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  man  obtain¬ 
ing  a  lasting  place  in  this  profession  who  is  in¬ 
capable  of  rightly  estimating  his  relation  to  his 
profession  and  its  great  demands  upon  his  time 
and  energy.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  man  fail¬ 
ing  in  this  profession  who  is  capable  of  having  a 
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just  estimate  of  his  profession  and  the  demands  it 
makes  upon  him. 

Let  me  close  this  address  and  enforce  the  thought 
I  desire  to  leave  with  you  by  commending  to  you 
this  estimate  of  the  obligations  which  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  the  law  imposes,  from  the  language  of  a 
lawyer  of  the  olden  time: 

“The  profession  of  the  law  is  that  of  all  others, 
which  imposes  the  most  extensive  obligations  upon 
those  who  had  the  confidence  to  make  choice  of  it; 
and,  indeed,  there  is  no  other  path  of  life  in  which 
the  unassumed  superiority  of  individual  merit  is 
more  conspicuously  distinguished  according  to 
the  respective  abilities  of  the  parties.  The  laurels 
that  grow  within  these  precincts  are  to  be  gathered 
with  no  vulgar  hands;  they  resist  the  unhallowed 
grasp,  like  the  golden  branch  with  which  the  hero 
of  the  Eneid  threw  open  the  adamantine  gates  that 
led  to  Elysium.” 


THE  COUNTRY  LAWYER 


Address  on  Behalf  of  the  Solicitors  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad ,  at  Banquet  by  Them  to 
Honorable  George  V.  Massey  on  His 
Retirement  as  General  Counsel, 
December  16,  1911 

Me.  Toastmaster.  Honored  Guest,  and  Gentle¬ 
men  :  I  am  highly  honored  in  having  been  designated 
as  one  of  the  speakers  for  this  notable  occasion. 
The  few  extemporaneous  remarks  I  desire  to  make 
I  pot  in  writing  some  days  ago.  This  precaution 
was  taken  for  three  reasons:  One  is  that  I  can 
more  easily  quit  when  I  am  done;  another  is  that 
if  the  embarrassment  from  the  unusual  conditions 
and  unusual  people  surrounding  and  confronting 
me  should  cause  me  to  lose  myself  somewhere  in 
this  speech,  this  document  will  enable  me  to  find 
again  where  I  am;  a  third  reason  is  that  when  I 
am  through  I  want  to  know  what  I  have  said  so 
that  if  any  controversy  arises  over  some  of  the 
ideas  that  I  may  have  the  temerity  here  to  advance 
I  wiR  be  able  to  ascertain  definitely  the  limit  of 
my  liability. 

The  country  lawyer  has  many  disadvantages.  An 
occasion  like  this  is  a  severe  test  of  his  resources. 
Accustomed  to  the  plainest  kind  of  victuals  at 
home,  he  is  ill-fitted  to  deal  carefully  with  the 

highly  seasoned  viands  here  put  before  him.  to  say 
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nothing  of  what  accompanies  them.  He  is  in  the 
dilemma  of  either  eating  too  much  to  he  able  to 
speak  or  of  permitting  his  anxiety  respecting  his 
speech  to  destroy  his  appetite.  Accustomed  also 
to  wear  the  most  ordinary  clothes,  he  is  in  the 
dilemma  of  either  wearing  them  on  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  occasion  or  of  yielding  to  the  fashion  for 
conventional  clothes  and  thereby  subjecting  him¬ 
self  to  such  unwonted  discomfort  as  to  cause  him 
to  regret  that  he  had  not  adhered  to  the  ordinary 
kind;  of  which  condition  I  see  some  examples  be¬ 
fore  me.  It  may  be  encouraging  to  know  that  it 
has  been  decided  that  a  country  lawyer  can  obtain 
a  living  practice  without  conventional  clothes  or 
distinguished  pedigree.  This  question  came  up  in 
a  New  York  case  some  years  ago — an  unreported 
case.  A  large  firm  of  lawyers  in  New  York  city 
wrote  to  their  correspondent  in  a  smaller  city  in 
that  State  asking  him  to  recommend  to  them  a 
lawyer  who  would  be  available  for  the  trial  of  cases. 
After  some  inquiry  the  correspondent  wrote  to 
them  that  he  had  in  mind  a  man  who  he  thought 
would  suit  them,  and  among  the  qualifications  he 
set  forth  were,  that  he  was  the  son  of  an  ex-gover¬ 
nor,  that  he  had  an  uncle  who  had  been  a  member  of 
the  court  of  Appeals,  and  that  he  had  another 
relative  who  had  been  a  Foreign  Minister.  The 
New  York  firm  at  once  wrote  hack  to  their  corre¬ 
spondent  :  “We  think  you  misunderstand  the  nature 
of  our  inquiry.  We  wanted  this  man  for  the  trial  of 
cases,  and  not  for  the  domestic  purpose  suggested 
by  your  information  respecting  his  pedigree.” 
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For  these  and  many  other  reasons  the  country 
lawyer  belongs  to  the  country,  and  should  stay 
there,  except  for  an  occasional  diversion  like  this 
to  the  city.  A  significant  illustration  of  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  this  statement  is  in  the  fact  that  of  all 
the  men  from  the  country  who  have  gone  to  the 
Supreme  Bench  of  Pennsylvania  during  the  last 
thirty-seven  years  that  I  have  had  personal  knowl¬ 
edge  of  that  august  tribunal,  I  can  think  of  but  two 
or  three  who  have  lived  to  be  seventy  years  of  age. 
This  is  not  because  lawyers  as  a  class  are  short¬ 
lived  ;  the  reverse  is  the  case.  Nor  is  it  because  they 
were  killed  by  hard  work ;  their  city  brethren,  who 
long  survived  them,  had  the  same  kind  of  work  to 
do.  It  is  because,  at  a  time  when  their  habits  and 
manner  of  life  had  become  fixed,  and  when  maturer 
years  suggested  greater,  rather  than  less,  care,  they 
were  suddenly  introduced  to  a  mode  of  life,  not  only 
with  respect  to  eating  and  drinking,  but  also  in¬ 
volving  an  entire  change  of  association  and  en¬ 
vironment,  for  which  they  were  both  unprepared 
and  unfitted. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  no  small  interest  to  us 
that  our  distinguished  guest  is  a  country  lawyer. 
We  feel  that  he  has  taken  great  risk  by  his  long 
stay  in  the  city,  and  we  want  this  testimonial  to 
be  regarded  as  in  large  part  our  congratulation 
upon  his  safe  delivery  from  the  perils  that  have  so 
long  threatened  him.  Some  of  us  were  appre¬ 
hensive  that,  his  long  identity  with  city  life  and  city 
people  would  estrange  him  from  his  own.  For  this 
reason  we  made  careful  inquiry  into  his  manner  of 
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life  and,  I  am  bound  to  say,  the  result  was  rather 
reassuring.  We  learned  that  his  habit  of  early 
hours,  to  which  his  friend  Judge  Gray  has  just  re¬ 
ferred  as  having  been  formed  away  back  in  the 
country  somewhere,  had  followed  him  into  the  city. 
Then  his  selection  of  a  residence  in  a  remote  sub¬ 
urb  of  the  city,  from  which  he  daily  emerged  in  the 
gray  dawn  of  the  morning  to  start  for  liis  office 
twelve  miles  away,  impressed  us.  It  was  at  least 
evidence  that  during  that  portion  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours  most  perilous  to  a  country  lawyer  he 
would  be  reasonably  safe.  He,  in  fact,  exhibited 
something  of  that  contempt  of  pomp  and  circum¬ 
stance  which  characterized  the  eccentric  Doctor 
Atterbury  of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  re¬ 
quested  that,  when  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
he  be  placed  “as  far  away  from  kings  and  Caesars 
as  space  will  permit.”  Accordingly,  he  was  placed 
at  the  end  of  the  nave  farthest  from  the  king’s 
chapel,  and  above  him  this  inscription,  “Here  I  lie, 
farthest  away  from  kings  and  princes  and  poten¬ 
tates.”  So  our  guest  could  exclaim  in  that  far¬ 
away  retreat,  “Here  I  live,  as  far  away  from  the 
temptations  and  blandishments  of  city  life  as  space 
will  permit.”  The  one  circumstance,  however,  in 
the  manner  of  life  of  our  chief  which  counted  most 
with  us  was  the  tenacity  with  which  he  clung  to 
that  old  briar-root  pipe.  I  suggest  to  President 
McCrea  that  he  be  permitted  to  carry  into  his  well- 
earned  retirement  this  time-honored  relic  of  his 
identity  with  the  country  solicitors.  Before  this 
is  done,  however,  it  would  be  a  wise  precaution  to 
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have  Mr.  Johnson,  the  special  counsel  to  whom  all 
the  graver  and  deeper  questions  of  the  company 
are  submitted,  make  careful  inquiry  whether  such 
an  important  transfer  may  or  may  not  contra¬ 
vene  some  rule  or  regulation  of  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission. 

In  any  event,  we  are  assured  that  Mr.  Massey’s 
contact  with  city  life  has  not  disqualified  him  from 
appreciating  the  discouraging  and  unfriendly  at¬ 
mosphere  in  which  many  of  us  have  been  compelled 
to  do  our  work,  nor  from  judgment  of  that  work 
accordingly.  His  uniform  courtesy  and  unfailing 
cheerfulness  have  rendered  him  accessible  to  all 
and  have  made  his  wide  experience  and  profound 
learning  available  to  us.  What  is  seventy  years 
to  a  man  like  him?  Why,  he  seems  to  be  the  very 
man  the  poet  had  in  mind  when  he  said, 

To  him  in  vain  the  envious  seasons  roll 

Who  bears  eternal  summer  in  his  soul. 

He  has  two  qualities  which  belong  to  the  country 
lawyer  rather  than  to  the  city  practitioner.  One 
is  a  wideness  of  vision  of  the  whole  domain  of  law 
which  cannot  be  acquired  by  classified  practice — 
that  is,  a  practice  in  one  or  two  departments  of  the 
law — no  matter  what  a  man’s  natural  endowment 
or  his  subsequent  reading  may  have  been.  It  can 
best  be  acquired  by  the  practical  experience  af¬ 
forded  by  a  general  practice.  In  a  magazine  article 
written  by  Grover  Cleveland  not  long  before  his 
death,  in  which  he  dealt  with  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  a  President  with  respect  to 
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appointments,  he  said  that  the  best  man  for  At¬ 
torney-General  of  the  United  States,  considering 
only  the  efficiency  of  the  service,  would  be  a  good 
country  lawyer. 

The  other  quality  of  our  chief  I  would  here  em¬ 
phasize  is  his  power  of  statement.  This  power  can 
best  be  acquired  by  contact  with  the  masses  of  men 
rather  than  with  a  classified  part  of  them.  To  be¬ 
come  familiar  with  their  modes  of  expression,  as 
well  as  with  their  modes  of  thought,  is  an  important 
part  of  the  process  by  which  to  learn  to  speak  and 
write  well.  The  kind  of  speech  I  have  in  mind  in¬ 
volves  something  more  than  accuracy  of  expression 
and  clearness  of  thought.  It  involves  the  use,  so 
far  as  practicable,  of  the  language  employed  by  the 
ordinary  layman.  A  little  reflection  will  show  the 
relation  of  this  kind  of  speech  to  the  lawyer.  The 
law  is  the  expression  of  the  people  through  their 
proper  representatives,  and  the  statute  which  is 
intended  to  formulate  that  expression  will  in  the 
end  survive  or  perish  just  as  it  does  or  does  not  com¬ 
mend  itself  to  their  final  judgment.  Then  it  is  to 
be  kept  in  mind  that  the  Constitution  and  law  upon 
which  we  count  so  much  as  the  safeguard  of  our 
liberty  and  property  is  not  an  abstract  thing  found 
in  a  book,  but,  for  all  practical  purposes,  it  is  what 
some  one  man — the  judge — says  it  is.  He  may  be 
the  merest  accident  of  our  political  life;  neverthe¬ 
less,  while  he  lasts,  and  until  he  is  disposed  of,  he, 
and  not  the  book,  prescribes  the  limit  of  our  rights 
and  the  measure  of  our  responsibility.  Then  again, 
what  he  says  the  law  is  may  be  not  so  much  the 
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product  of  his  own  critical  study  of  the  text  of  the 
statute  as  of  the  illumination  given  to  it  by  the 
skilled  advocate  who,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
ordinarily,  can  devote  more  attention  to  it  than  can 
the  judge.  These  considerations  render  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  a  judge  a  matter  of  grave  concern.  The  same 
considerations  render  the  selection  of  a  lawyer  by 
the  litigant  a  matter  of  some  importance  also. 
President  Taft,  in  a  very  recent  public  deliverance, 
has  well  said  that  he  regarded  his  “duty  with  re¬ 
spect  to  judicial  appointments  as  the  most  sacred” 
with  which  he  is  charged.  The  best  test  of  an 
opinion,  whether  by  judge  or  lawyer,  for  the  reasons 
already  indicated,  is  that  it  can  be  read  and  under¬ 
stood  by  a  layman  of  average  intelligence.  The  best 
example  of  such  a  judicial  opinion  in  our  recent 
history,  not  by  any  means  excepting  the  several 
opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
afterward  delivered  in  the  same  case,  is  the  opinion 
of  the  circuit  judge  before  whom  the  Northern  Se¬ 
curities  Case  was  tried  in  the  court  below.  The 
best  example  of  a  piece  of  pleading,  with  respect 
to  this  test,  considering  especially  the  novelty  and 
difficulty  of  the  question  with  which  it  dealt,  was 
the  bill  in  equity  filed  by  our  chief  to  restrain  the 
confiscation  of  property  then  threatened  by  the 
statute  known  as  the  “two-cent  fare  law.”  If  a 
monument  to  his  fame  were  needed,  I  doubt  if  any 
other  single  piece  of  his  work  has  reached  the  high- 
water  mark  which  that  document  exhibited. 

A  few  examples,  to  which  many  others  might  be 
added,  will  fortify  the  view  here  taken.  Many  of 
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the  older  generation  of  lawyers,  now  nearly  gone, 
had  the  notion  that  Tilghman,  the  city  lawyer,  and 
not  Gibson,  the  country  lawyer,  was  the  greatest 
Pennsylvania  judge.  The  bar  of  to-day,  however, 
with  marked  unanimity  accord  this  place  to  Gibson, 
and  probably — yes,  almost  surely — because  he  was 
a  much  finer  and  stronger  writer,  rather  than  that 
he  was  otherwise  better  qualified  as  a  judge. 

Abraham  Lincoln  studied  grammar  after  he  was 
twenty  years  of  age.  When  he  went  to  Washington 
thirty  years  later  as  President  of  the  United  States, 
he  carried  with  him  from  his  modest  Western  home 
a  felicity  of  diction  and  a  power  of  statement  that 
has  never  been  excelled,  if  equaled,  by  any  of  the 
great  men  who  have  preceded  or  followed  him  to  the 
White  House. 

In  the  days  when  Senator  Matt.  Carpenter,  of 
Wisconsin,  practiced  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  over  thirty  years  ago,  there  were 
about  a  dozen  men  of  national  reputation  who  then 
practiced  regularly  before  that  tribunal.  Each  of 
them  was  noted  for  his  eminence  in  some  particular 
respect ;  one  for  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  law 
as  a  science ;  another  for  his  familiarity  with  prece¬ 
dents  ;  another  because  of  his  familiarity  with  ques¬ 
tions  of  practice  in  that  court;  but  the  particular 
respect  in  which  Carpenter  was  noted  was  for  his 
power  of  statement.  He  gave  some  illustration  of 
this  in  a  debate  in  the  Senate  when,  some  one  hav¬ 
ing  twitted  him  on  being  a  lawyer  in  such  a  way 
as  to  imply  that  his  experience  had  thereby  ren¬ 
dered  him  less  capable  of  dealing  with  the  pending 
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question  on  its  merits,  Carpenter  replied  by  say¬ 
ing:  “Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  the  practice  of  law  but 
an  attempt  to  apply  the  principles  of  common 
honesty  to  the  complex  affairs  of  life?” 

Now  I  have  emphasized  two  of  the  many  quali¬ 
ties  of  our  chief,  and  I  have  confined  myself  to  them 
and  dealt  with  them  at  some  length  because  they 
are  related  to  my  subject ;  and  contrary  to  the  usual 
course  in  post-prandial  deliverance,  I  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  have  some  reference  to  the  subject 
assigned  me.  In  conclusion,  permit  me  on  your 
behalf,  the  solicitors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Eailroad 
Company,  to  say  this  final  word  to  our  honored 
chief:  Mr.  Massey,  this  occasion  marks  a  severance 
of  the  official  relation  we  have  so  long  sustained  to 
you;  the  personal  friendship,  however,  which  has 
grown  out  of  that  relation,  and  been  fostered  by  it, 
and  which  has  given  to  the  service  itself  an  un¬ 
wonted  interest  and  attraction,  is  not  severed,  but 
during  all  of  our  remaining  years  will  continue 
steadfast  as  the  sun  that  guides  the  chariot  of  the 
day  of  service,  and  bright  and  unfading  as  the  stars 
that  light  up  the  brow  of  the  night  of  rest. 
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REPORT  OF  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  OF 
CENSORS 

In  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Clearfield  County, 
Pa.,  in  the  Matter  of  Petition  of  W.  H.  Yoder 
for  Disbarment  of  A.  L.  Cole,  Esq., 

No.  9Ii,  May  Term,  1912. 

To  the  Honorable  Allison  O.  Smith,  Presi¬ 
dent  Judge  of  said  Court:  The  undersigned  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  by  the  court  on  the  nineteenth 
of  February,  1912,  as  a  special  committee  of  the 
bar  to  act  as  a  Committee  of  Censors  “with  full 
power  and  authority  in  the  premises,  to  take  testi¬ 
mony,  hear  parties,  and  make  such  a  report  and 
recommendation  to  the  court  as  they  may  deem 
right  and  proper  under  the  circumstances,”  hereby 
respectfully  report  as  follows: 

That  we  met  the  parties  on  Friday,  March  7,  1912, 
at  9 :00  a.  m.  The  length  of  time  consumed  by  the 
witnesses  was  greatly  abbreviated  by  an  agreement 
that  only  such  oral  testimony  be  heard  as  did  not 
already  appear  in  the  depositions  or  other  testimony 
already  found  in  the  different  proceedings  to  which 
complainant’s  petition  refers. 

This  proceeding  originated  in  a  petition  pre¬ 
sented  and  filed  by  the  complainant  on  the  twelfth 
day  of  February,  1912,  alleging  substantially  the 
following  matters  against  A.  L.  Cole,  Esq.,  the 
respondent : 
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1.  False  swearing  in  an  attachment  proceeding 
by  complainant  against  James  J.  Milliren  and 
others  as  defendants  and  A.  L.  Cole,  Esq.,  as  garni¬ 
shee  to  No.  125  February  Term,  1907,  in  which  it 
is  averred  that  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury  was 
committed  in  the  answers  to  interrogatories  served 
and  filed  in  said  proceeding  and  also  afterward  in 
court  in  giving  his  testimony  in  relation  thereto. 

2.  Wilfully  and  maliciously  and  fraudulently 
seeking  and  defrauding  complainant  out  of  the  sum 
of  $300  and  upward. 

3.  Cheating  and  defrauding  said  W.  H.  Yoder  as 
shown  by  the  facts  and  by  the  testimony  of  Essie 
Milliren. 

4  and  5.  That  A.  L.  Cole  unlawfully  attempted 
to  dissuade  witnesses,  to  wit :  Hannah  Milliren  and 
others,  and  to  prevent  them  from  testifying  in  a 
judicial  proceeding,  when  lawfully  subpoenaed,  and 
actually  did  dissuade  and  prevent  their  attendance. 

Respecting  the  fourth  and  fifth  specifications,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  say  that  they  are  not  sufficiently 
sustained  by  the  testimony,  as  will  appear  by  ex¬ 
amining  that  testimony  on  cross  examination  as 
wrell  as  in  chief. 

The  second  and  third  specifications  relate  to  the 
matter  charged  in  the  first  specification  and  appear 
to  be  amplifications  of  that  charge  rather  than  sub¬ 
stantive  charges  in  themselves. 

The  complainant’s  case,  therefore,  appears  to  rest 
on  the  first  specification :  That  is  to  say,  if  that  is 
well  founded,  these  others  may  be  sustained  in 
whole  or  in  part.  If  it  is  not  well  founded,  they 
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fall  with  it.  The  vital  question,  therefore,  for  the 
committee  is  whether  the  charge  of  false  swearing 
or,  as  it  is  expressed,  of  “wilful  and  corrupt  per¬ 
jury/’  in  the  attachment  proceeding  No.  125,  Febru¬ 
ary  Term,  1907,  is  sustained  by  the  testimony 
offered  and  in  the  depositions,  which,  by  the  agree¬ 
ment  already  referred  to,  are  to  be  examined  and 
read  by  the  committee. 

Preliminary  to  our  findings  and  conclusion,  a 
word  may  be  said  as  to  our  understanding  of  the 
duty  imposed  on  this  committee  by  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  court.  No  more  important  function 
can  be  exercised  by  the  members  of  a  bar,  whether 
by  direct  action  or  through  such  a  committee  as 
this,  than  to  inquire  into  charges  properly  presented 
against  one  of  their  number.  This  duty  we  owe 
not  only  to  the  parties  to  the  proceeding  and  to  the 
court  and  to  the  general  public,  but  particularly  to 
ourselves,  as  members  of  a  profession,  who  are  re¬ 
quired  to  be  faithful  both  to  the  court  and  to  the 
public  in  the  transaction  of  the  important  work  and 
duties  committed  to  them.  It  need  not  be  said  that 
this  duty  should  be  performed  fearlessly  and  with¬ 
out  favor  to  anyone.  It  may  be  also  said  that  it  is 
a  difficult  and  delicate  duty.  If  a  proper  case  is 
made  out,  the  committee  should  recommend  dis¬ 
barment  or  suspension  as  the  testimony  may  justify. 
If  in  such  a  case  they  fail  to  perform  this  duty,  the 
injury  to  themselves  and  to  the  bar  which  they  rep¬ 
resent  is  probably  greater  than  to  anyone  else. 
On  the  other  hand,  inasmuch  as  the  character  and 
standing  of  any  member  of  the  bar,  high  or  low, 
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may  be  challenged,  and  he  be  put  on  trial  for  forfeit¬ 
ure  of  his  office  and  employment,  as  well  as  his 
name  and  standing,  by  any  citizen  of  the  county  or 
elsewhere  who  feels  that  he  has  been  aggrieved  and 
presents  such  charges  as  are  here  presented,  it  is  a 
reasonable  and  necessary  rule  that  these  charges,  in¬ 
volving  such  serious  consequence,  be  sustained  by 
clear  and  satisfactory  evidence.  It  is  not  enough  to 
raise  a  suspicion.  Having  indicated  in  this  general 
way  the  scope  of  our  duty  and  the  character  of  the 
testimony  which  ought  to  support  the  charge,  we 
now  proceed  to  deal  directly  with  the  facts  before 
us: 

The  following  facts  appear  by  the  testimony  with¬ 
out  substantial  contradiction,  and  are  found  by 
the  committee: 

First:  By  action  to  No.  402,  September  Term, 
1904,  by  Hannah  J.  Milliren,  in  which  her  husband, 
James  J.  Milliren,  joined,  there  was  a  recovery  by 
verdict  of  a  jury  for  personal  injury,  including  the 
breaking  of  her  arm,  of  $827.50,  apportioned  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  To  her,  $227.50 ;  and  to  him,  $600.  This  ver¬ 
dict  was  filed  on  May  18,  1905,  including  interest 
from  that  date  and  costs  of  $83.81,  of  which  the 
plaintiff’s  bill  for  witnesses  of  $39  was  part.  The 
trial  occupied  two  days.  There  was  a  motion  for 
new  trial,  and  when  this  was  overruled,  an  appeal 
to  the  superior  court,  in  which  this  judgment  was 
affirmed.  An  application  for  an  appeal  was  then 
made  to  the  supreme  court,  which  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  allowed.  On  the  return  of  the  record 
an  execution  in  the  form  of  a  mandamus  writ  to  No. 
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43,  May  Term,  1906,  was  issued  on  this  judgment 
against  the  township.  In  this  whole  proceeding 
from  start  to  finish  A.  L.  Cole,  Esq.,  the  respondent, 
was  attorney  for  the  plaintiff,  and  to  him  the  judg¬ 
ment  was  paid  by  the  township  as  follows:  On 
October  4,  1906,  $250,  and  on  January  8,  1907, 
$655.88,  which  covered,  or  was  intended  to  cover, 
as  we  understand,  the  debt  and  interest. 

Second:  W.  H.  Yoder,  complainant,  on  the  sev¬ 
enth  of  January,  1907,  obtained  a  judgment  against 
Bert  Milliren  (son  of  James  J.)  and  E.  Boyer  and 
James  J.  Milliren  to  No.  124,  February  Term,  1907, 
for  $525  and  $4.75  costs.  On  this  judgment  the 
plaintiff  the  next  day,  the  eighth  of  January,  1907 
(the  same  day  the  township  paid  to  Cole  the 
$655.88),  issued  an  attachment  on  this  judgment 
against  the  said  defendants  and  A.  L.  Cole  as 
garnishee.  This  attachment  was  served  on  Cole 
at  2 :05  p.  mv  of  that  day.  To  interrogatories  filed 
in  that  proceeding,  Cole,  on  the  nineteenth  of 
March,  1908,  made  answers  under  oath  which  are 
alleged  to  be  the  false  swearing  embraced  in  com¬ 
plainant’s  specification.  These  answers  were  filed 
on  the  next  day,  the  twentieth  of  March,  1908.  On 
the  nineteenth  of  the  same  month  he  filed  a  plea  of 
nulla  bona  in  the  attachment  suit. 

To  the  first  six  interrogatories,  inquiring  in  gen¬ 
eral  terms  as  to  his  having  money  of  James  J.  Milli¬ 
ren  in  his  hands,  he  answered  “No.”  To  the  seventh 
interrogatory,  which  inquired  particularly  as  to  the 
moneys  from  the  Sandy  Township  suit,  above  set 
out,  he  says : 
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“That  he  was  attorney  for  J.  J.  Milliren  and  Han¬ 
nah  Milliren,  and  judgment  was  rendered  in  favor 
of  J.  J.  Milliren  in  the  sum  of  six  hundred  dollars 
($600).  That  at  the  time  the  writ  was  served  in 
this  case  the  account  between  J.  J.  Milliren  and  A. 


L.  Cole  stood  as  follows : 

J.  J.  Milliren,  Dr. 

To  attorney  fees  as  per  agreement .  $300 

To  money  advanced  before  payment  of  judgment  250 

To  printing  paper  book .  15 

To  expenses  to  Philadelphia  to  Supreme  Court..  40 


Total .  $605 


That  at  the  time  the  writ  in  this  case  was  served  on 
the  garnishee  there  was  paid  to  him  the  sum  of 
six  hundred  dollars  ($600)  on  behalf  of  said  town¬ 
ship,  which  had  already  been  appropriated  as  above 
set  forth.  That  some  small  amount  of  interest  was 
due,  the  exact  amount  of  which  the  affiant  is  now 
unable  to  state,  but  the  balance  of  interest  due  J. 
J.  Milliren  above  the  interest  due  A.  L.  Cole  on 
advances  would  not  exceed  the  sum  of  $5.” 

After  the  plea  filed,  as  before  stated,  the  case  went 
on  the  issue  list  and  from  there  to  the  trial  list  at 
September  Term,  1908,  and  on  the  twenty-first  of 
that  month  there  was  a  trial  of  the  case  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  verdict  and  judgment  in  favor  of  the 
garnishee.  There  was  no  motion  for  a  new  trial, 
and  no  appeal  was  ever  taken. 

Third:  On  July  2,  1909,  W.  H.  Yoder,  complain¬ 
ant,  brought  civil  action  against  A.  L.  Cole,  this 
respondent,  for  damages  caused  him  by  the  alleged 
perjury  in  the  attachment  proceeding.  This  case 
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came  to  trial  before  Judge  Richard  S.  Holt,  of  the 
Beaver  District,  specially  presiding,  who  held  in  an 
opinion  and  decree  filed  October  10,  1910,  that  on 
plaintiff’s  pleading  and  testimony  there  could  be 
no  recovery,  for  the  reason  that  the  law  did  not 
provide  this  kind  of  remedy  for  the  injury  com¬ 
plained  of.  From  this  judgment  an  appeal  was 
taken  by  the  plaintiff  to  the  supreme  court,  which 
resulted,  as  appears  by  remittitur  from  that  court 
filed  in  this  court  on  July  12,  1911,  in  an  affirmance 
of  the  judgment  entered  by  Judge  Holt. 

In  this  civil  proceeding,  which,  as  stated,  was 
finally  tried  before  Judge  Holt,  a  rule  to  take  dep¬ 
osition  before  Jet  Kearns,  notary  public,  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  August,  1910,  at  her  office  in  Du- 
Bois,  was  taken  out  by  plaintiff  and  with  the  notice 
was  duly  served  on  defendant.  The  three  witnesses, 
Hannah  J.  Milliren,  her  daughter,  Essie,  and  her 
husband,  James  J.,  appeared  before  the  notary  on 
that  day  as  witnesses  for  plaintiff.  Each  of  them 
refused  to  testify  on  the  ground  that  they  had  been 
advised  by  the  respondent  “that  this  is  a  proceeding 
intended  to  involve  her  [Hannah  Milliren]  in  liti¬ 
gation  and  probably  laying  foundation  for  a  crimi¬ 
nal  prosecution  against  her,  and  that  she  is  not 
obliged  to  testify.”  Answer  to  this  objection  was 
made  by  counsel  for  plaintiff  “that  any  testimony 
she  gives  in  this  case  will  be  used  only  in  the  suit 
in  which  it  is  taken,  and  he  agrees  now  that  it  shall 
not  be  used  in  any  other  case  or  for  any  other 
purpose.”  On  this  objection,  each  of  the  witnesses 
refused  there  to  testify. 
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For  this  reason  another  rule  was  taken  out  by 
plaintiff  for  depositions  before  his  Honor  Allison 
O.  Smith,  judge  of  this  court,  in  open  court  on  Sep¬ 
tember  9,  1909,  at  which  time  and  place  each  of 
these  witnesses  appeared  and  their  testimony  (as 
well  as  that  of  respondent)  was  taken  in  open 
court.  It  is  on  this  testimony  chiefly  that  complain¬ 
ant  relies  in  support  of  the  complaint  now  before  us. 

Fourth :  In  May,  1910,  while  the  civil  suit  just 
referred  to  was  pending,  the  complainant  brought  a 
criminal  prosecution  against  respondent,  charging 
him  with  perjury  in  his  answer  to  the  attachment 
proceeding,  and  also  in  his  testimony  afterward 
in  open  court  on  the  trial  of  the  attachment  case  be¬ 
fore  the  court  and  jury  on  the  twenty-first  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1908.  Defendant  was  arrested,  bound  over 
to  court,  and  an  indictment  preferred  against  him, 
which,  on  August  31, 1910,  was  ignored  by  the  grand 
jury  after  calling  all  witnesses  indorsed  on  indict¬ 
ment. 

Fifth :  On  the  twelfth  of  February,  1912,  the  pe¬ 
tition  in  this  case  was  filed,  as  stated  by  the 
complainant,  charging  the  respondent  with  “wilful 
and  corrupt  perjury”  and  such  conduct  as  showed 
him  to  be  lacking  “in  professional  honesty  and  un¬ 
worthy  of  confidence,”  and,  for  these  and  other  like 
reasons,  asked  for  a  rule  on  respondent  “to  show 
cause  why  he  should  not  be  disbarred  from  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  law  in  the  courts  of  Clearfield  County  and 
his  name  stricken  from  the  roll  of  attorneys  of 
said  county.” 

Sixth:  The  respondent  as  attorney  for  plaintiffs 
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in  the  Sandy  township  suit  was  paid  no  retainer 
or  any  money  whatever  except  what  he  got  long 
after  the  trial  and  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  ver¬ 
dict.  According  to  the  testimony  of  both  sides,  he 
was  to  be  paid  by  “a  percentage.”  If  the  case  had 
been  decided  adversely  either  here  or  in  the  supreme 
court,  his  work  there  and  here  would  have  been 
without  compensation  both  from  the  nature  of  his 
contract  and  from  the  lack  of  means  by  his  clients. 
For  this  reason  he  was  entitled  to  be  well  paid  when 
he  finally  got  his  pay.  For  his  work  in  preparation 
and  trial  in  both  courts,  and  in  resisting  the  town¬ 
ship’s  effort  to  get  into  a  third  court,  $300,  being 
one  third  or  less  of  the  total  amount  collected,  was 
not  an  unreasonable  charge,  and  the  complainant 
candidly  admits  the  correctness  of  this  charge  as 
to  the  amount,  disputing  only  the  right  of  the  re¬ 
spondent  to  take  it  all  out  of  Milliren’s  share  of  the 
verdict,  and  contending  that  it  should  have  been 
taken  ratably  out  of  his  share  and  that  of  his  wife. 

Seventh:  The  respondent  as  attorney  for  the 
plaintiffs  in  the  suit  against  the  township  not  only 
received  no  fees  from  his  clients,  but,  because  of 
their  needy  condition,  became  responsible  at  the 
bank  for  $150  (which  he  admittedly  paid)  before  he 
got  any  money  whatever  from  the  township  on  the 
verdict.  That  he  had  his  work,  $300,  and  this  $150, 
and  $15  paid  for  the  paper  book,  and  $40  expenses 
to  the  supreme  court,  making  in  all  $505  in  this 
case,  before  he  got  anything  from  the  township  is 
wholly  free  from  controversy.  He  himself  testifies 
he  has  paid  other  small  amounts  for  which  he  made 
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no  charge  or  account.  It  is  quite  clear  from  the 
testimony  that,  entirely  apart  from  any  attachment 
proceeding  or  the  fear  of  any,  his  clients  did  not  per¬ 
mit  any  money  belonging  to  them  to  remain  in  his 
hands  any  longer  than  could  be  helped. 

Eighth :  The  arrangement  between  Mr.  Cole  and 
both  his  clients,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milliren  (or  perhaps 
it  is  better  to  say  Mrs.  and  Mr.  Milliren,  for  she 
was  not  only  the  principal  plaintiff,  but  in  every¬ 
thing  else  except  the  verdict  was  the  principal 
actor  throughout),  was  that  his  fee  was  to 
come  out  of  the  husband’s  share  of  the  verdict, 
and  that  all  over  his  share,  which  included  plain¬ 
tiff’s  bill  of  costs  of  $39,  was  to  go  to  her. 
She  was  perhaps  entitled  to  hold  the  costs  apart 
from  this  arrangement  by  the  fact  that  as  one 
of  the  plaintiffs  a  payment  to  her  would  be  as 
valid  as  to  her  husband,  the  other  plaintiff.  The 
weight  of  evidence  is  that  she  got  the  plaintiff’s 
bill  of  costs,  and  we  so  find,  notwithstanding  her 
statement  that  some  costs  were  back  and  the  per¬ 
sistent  examination  of  her  relating  to  the  question 
of  whether  there  were  not  some  costs  back  when  the 
attachment  was  served.  One  check  paid  her  after 
the  attachment  was  served  was  for  $40,  and  the 
plaintiff’s  bill  was  $39.  If  she  was  entitled  to  this 
money  before  the  attachment  was  served,  she  was 
as  well  entitled  to  it  afterward.  The  whole  arrange¬ 
ment  as  to  the  fee  being  one  of  percentage  and  be¬ 
ing  payable  out  of  the  husband’s  share,  and  that 
the  wife  was  entitled  to  all  the  money  above  the 
$600,  if  made  at  all,  and  we  find  it  was  made,  was 
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made  long  before  either  the  attachment  or  the  judg¬ 
ment  on  which  the  attachment  was  issued. 

Ninth:  Either  on  or  about  the  fourth  of  October, 
1906,  as  Mr.  Cole  testifies,  or  on  the  eighth  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  1907,  as  Mrs.  Milliren  and  her  daughter,  Essie, 
testify,  Cole  paid  Mrs.  Milliren  $100  additional  to 
the  $150  he  had  previously  paid  her,  making  $250 
in  all  up  to  that  time. 

From  the  statements  in  the  foregoing  enumer¬ 
ated  paragraphs  which  we  find  as  the  leading  facts 
in  the  case  and  which  are  either  undisputed  or  so 
clearly  established  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  the  committee,  it  is  apparent  that  the  principal 
matter  in  dispute  is  the  date  of  payment  by  Mr. 
Cole  of  the  $100  which  was  next  paid  to  Mrs.  Mil¬ 
liren  after  the  $150  which  admittedly  Cole  got  for 
her  through  the  bank.  Was  this  $100  paid  on  Oc¬ 
tober  4,  1906,  before  the  attachment  was  issued  or 
served,  or  was  it  paid  over  three  months  later  on 
the  day  the  attachment  was  served  and  immediately 
thereafter? 

The  committee  have  concluded  that  this  question 
is  so  nearly  the  only  substantial  matter  in  dispute 
that  they  are  justified  in  basing  their  final  conclu¬ 
sion  upon  their  determination  of  this  one  fact, 
especially  in  view  of  the  nature  of  our  inquiry, 
which  is  not  primarily  whether  Mrs.  Milliren  got 
of  the  verdict  a  little  more  or  a  little  less  than  her 
share,  but  whether  Cole  was  guilty  of  perjury  in 
testifying  that  on  the  eighth  of  January,  1907,  when 
the  attachment  was  served,  there  was  no  money 
in  his  hands  due  to  James  J.  Milliren.  If  he  was 
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guilty  of  perjury  at  all,  it  was  in  making  that 
statement,  as  he  did,  under  oath.  If  he  was  not 
guilty  in  that  statement,  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
that  he  was  guilty  in  some  other  part  of  the  trans¬ 
action  less  important  and  less  vital  than  this. 

Discussion  of  Facts  and  Conclusion 
The  testimony  that  Cole  paid  $100  on  the  eighth 
of  January,  1907,  and  immediately  after  service  of 
the  attachment,  comes  from  Mrs.  Hannah  J.  Milli- 
ren  and  her  daughter,  Essie.  They  are  the  only 
parties  offered  by  the  plaintiff  who  claim  to  have 
personal  knowledge  of  this  fact.  It  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  this  testimony  standing  alone  is  quite 
clear  and  positive.  If  this  testimony  is  to  be  be¬ 
lieved,  Mr.  Cole  not  only  paid  the  money  to  them 
immediately  after  service  of  the  attachment  on 
him,  but  he  then,  with  a  degree  of  recklessness  as 
alarming  as  it  is  incredible,  disclosed  to  them,  and 
loth  of  them,  his  purpose  to  defraud  the  creditor, 
and  this  without  any  apparent  benefit  to  himself. 
Neither  his  moneys  advanced  nor  his  fees  could  be 
touched  by  the  attachment,  and  no  one  knew  this 
better  than  he. 

Another  circumstance  lying  at  the  root  of  this 
evidence  and  affecting  its  credibility  in  the  minds 
of  the  committee  is  the  fact  that  on  July  1  and  2, 
1909,  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  attachment  had 
been  served,  and  when  the  $100  payment  in  dispute 
had  been  paid  as  alleged,  a  statement  under  oath 
from  Mrs.  Milliren  and  her  daughter  was  obtained 
by  a  detective,  who,  admittedly,  used  detective 
methods  for  this  purpose. 
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Here  is  Mrs.  Milliren’s  testimony  as  to  the 
method  employed,  as  given  by  her  in  open  court  on 
cross-examination  September  9,  1909 : 

“I  told  you  (Cole)  that  he  (the  detective)  was 
there  and  I  was  caught  up  innocently ;  that  I  didn’t 
know  what  it  was  for  until  he  read  away  down,  and 
then  he  commenced  telling  me  there  was  some 
money  for  me,  and  that  this  was  going  to  be  a  good 
help  to  them  to  have  an  argument  in  the  Harris¬ 
burg  court. 

“Q.  He  said  he  was  going  into  the  Harrisburg 
court?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

“Q.  And  on  the  strength  of  that  story  he  got  you 
to  make  a  statement?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

“Q.  He  said  there  would  be  some  money  to  you? 
A.  He  said  it  would  be  a  help. 

“Q.  To  get  some  money?  A.  Yes,  sir.” 

Long  before  that  time  she  had  got  all  the  money 
she  was  entitled  to  out  of  the  verdict.  Her  testi¬ 
mony  afterward  in  court  or  before  the  court  and  that 
of  her  daughter  accords  with  this  statement  which 
had  been  made  to  the  detective,  except  that  she 
then  in  that  statement  said  that  there  was  still  f  100 
due  her,  while  in  court  she  stated  only  that  she 
thought  there  was  some  costs  due  her.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  as  we  have  seen,  there  was  not  and  could 
not  then  have  been  any  substantial  amount  of 
money,  if  any  at  all,  due  her  under  any  view  of  the 
testimony  that  can  reasonably  be  taken.  Another 
apparent  discrepancy  is  that  she  then  stated  to  the 
detective,  in  answer  to  the  question  as  to  what  time 
of  day  she  got  the  $100  on  the  day  the  attachment 
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was  served,  that  it  was  paid  to  her  between  one  and 
two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  whereas  the  attach¬ 
ment  was  served  at  2 :10  p.  mv  as  averred  by  com¬ 
plainant  in  his  petition  in  this  proceeding.  Apart 
from  these  discrepancies,  there  is  very  close  cor¬ 
respondence  between  the  testimony  taken  in  court 
and  that  previously  obtained  by  the  detective  from 
the  two  witnesses  named.  The  testimony  taken, 
or  affidavit  taken,  by  the  detective  is  offered 
in  evidence  before  us  to  show  this  correspondence. 
Whether  this  correspondence  may  be  due  to  her 
candor  and  that  of  her  daughter,  or  how  far  it  may 
be  due  to  this  and  how  far  to  their  fear  of  the  effect 
of  a  discrepancy  between  her  testimony  and  that 
former  statement  given  to  the  detective,  is  a  matter 
uncertain  and  doubtful  to  the  committee.  It  is, 
in  any  event,  quite  too  uncertain  in  their  minds  to 
support  the  serious  charge  here  made. 

Mr.  Cole’s  statement  appears  to  be  corroborated, 
as  already  indicated :  ( 1 )  By  the  improbability  that 
any  lawyer,  honest  or  dishonest,  of  ordinary  sense, 
would,  without  any  pecuniary  or  personal  interest 
to  do  so,  make  such  a  disclosure  of  a  corrupt  pur¬ 
pose  to  cheat  and  defraud  as  is  set  forth  in  the 
testimony  of  the  mother  and  daughter,  and  months 
afterward  would  consummate  this  fraud  by  swear¬ 
ing  to  it  in  a  judicial  proceeding.  (2)  By  the  fact 
that  both  the  mother  and  daughter  were  present  in 
his  office  on  October  4,  1906,  when  the  $250  was 
paid  and  when  he  says  he  paid  the  mother  the  $100 
over  and  above  the  $150  which  he  had  previously 
advanced  them  through  the  bank.  The  committee 
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is  satisfied  they  were  then  there,  and  so  find  that 
fact.  If  they  were  there,  it  is  likely  they  were 
there  for  some  purpose,  and  it  does  not  appear  that 
they  were  there  for  any  other  purpose  but  to  get 
this  $100.  They  were  anxious  to  get  money  and 
were  there  for  that  purpose,  when  they  knew  Cole 
had  not  yet  received  any  money,  and  did  then  ad¬ 
mittedly  get  $150  from  him.  This  being  so,  it  is 
quite  probable  that,  knowing  that  he  was  to  receive 
the  $250  that  day,  they  would  be  after  this 
$100  surplus.  H.  A.  Troutman,  complainant’s  wit¬ 
ness,  stated  before  us  on  cross-examination  that  on 
his  way  to  Cole’s  office  to  pay  the  $250  (which  he 
had  previously  testified  in  chief  he  that  day  paid 
to  Cole)  he  met  Cole  on  the  street,  who  told  him 
that  the  women  were  then  in  the  office  waiting  to 
get  the  money. 

It  is  true  Mrs.  Milliren  testified  she  didn’t  even 
know  of  the  payment  of  the  $250  on  October  4, 
1906,  until  she  afterward  learned  of  it  from  outside 
source,  and  that  the  only  time  she  was  in  Cole’s 
office  for  the  purpose  of  getting  money  after  the 
admitted  payments  of  $100  and  $50  was  on  Janu¬ 
ary  8,  1907,  when  she  says  this  $100  in  controversy 
was  paid,  and  in  November,  1908,  when  she  got  the 
$300  and  the  $40.  Her  daughter  also  testifies  that 
she  was  with  her  mother  in  Cole’s  office  at  the  times 
Cole  paid  her  mother  the  money,  which,  by  the 
mother’s  testimony,  would  not  include  October  4, 
1906.  The  complainant  also  relies  on  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Troutman  in  his  testimony  before  the 
court  on  September  9,  1909,  did  not  say  anything 
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about  the  women  being  in  Cole’s  office  or  about 
Cole’s  statement  to  him  of  their  presence  on  his  way 
to  the  office  to  pay  the  money.  Mr.  Troutman’s 
explanation  of  this  is  that  in  his  testimony  before 
the  court  no  question  was  asked  him  directing  his 
attention  to  that  matter,  which  appears  to  be  the 
fact  by  the  record  of  the  testimony  before  us.  This 
statement  of  Cole  to  Troutman  that  the  women  were 
then  in  the  office  waiting  for  the  money,  connected 
as  it  is  with  the  testimony,  not  only  of  Cole,  but  of 
Troutman,  that  they  were  actually  in  the  office  at 
that  time,  and  with  the  payment  of  the  money  in 
controversy  here,  seems  to  us  very  important  testi¬ 
mony,  because  it  relates  to  a  time  three  months 
previous  to  either  the  attachment  or  the  judgment 
on  which  it  was  issued  and  at  a  time  when  it  would 
not  appear  that  anybody  apprehended  or  expected 
an  attachment.  The  testimony  on  the  part  of  the 
plaintiffs  would  indicate  that  the  attachment  was 
a  great  surprise  to  Mr.  Cole.  The  declaration  of 
James  J.  Milliren  to  the  effect  that  no  money  was 
paid  after  the  $150  until  after  the  attachment  was 
served,  as  we  have  already  indicated,  is  without 
evidential  value,  for  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was 
present  and  it  does  clearly  appear  that  he  was  not 
present  at  the  time  the  money  in  dispute  is  alleged 
to  have  been  paid  by  either  party.  His  declaration, 
proven  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  to  further  show 
that  there  was  money  in  Mr.  Cole’s  hands  at  the  time 
of  the  service  of  the  attachment,  to  the  effect  that  if 
he  had  expected  an  attachment  he  would  have  ar¬ 
ranged  it  so  as  to  protect  the  money,  is  apparently 
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not  competent  evidence,  for  the  reason  that  his  at¬ 
tention  was  not  directed  to  it,  and  apparently  this 
declaration  could  not  be  used,  if  at  all,  to  affect 
Cole  without  that  requisite,  and  further,  probably 
for  the  reason  that  he  was  plaintiff’s  own  witness. 
But  taking  the  statement  or  declaration  as  proven, 
it  would  appear  to  show  clearly  that  he  did  not 
expect  any  attachment,  and  that  it  was  as  much  of 
a  surprise  to  him  as  to  Cole,  and,  therefore,  there  is 
room  for  the  inference  that  whatever  was  done  be¬ 
fore  the  service  of  the  attachment  between  him  and 
Cole  and  Mrs.  Milliren  was  done  without  expecta¬ 
tion  of  such  a  writ,  and  especially  when  done  so 
long  before  the  service  of  the  attachment  as  three 
months.  It  is  to  be  further  noted  that  Mr.  Trout¬ 
man  is  apparently  a  witness  without  any  possible 
interest  in  this  controversy,  and  is  complainant’s 
own  witness.  (3)  Mr.  Cole  is  further  corroborated 
by  the  fact  that  the  trial  of  the  attachment  case  in 
court  by  a  court  and  jury  resulted  in  a  verdict  and 
judgment  for  Cole,  the  garnishee,  from  which  no 
appeal  has  ever  been  taken.  That  was  an  adjudica¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  and  a  final  adjudication  of  the  fact 
that  no  moneys  were  in  his  hands  when  the  attach¬ 
ment  was  served,  for  that  was  the  question,  and  the 
whole  question,  put  directly  at  issue  by  the  plea 
entered  by  Mr.  Cole  on  the  nineteenth  of  March, 
1908.  If  the  committee  were  seeking  to  avoid  re¬ 
sponsibility,  they  might  well  rest  their  conclusion 
in  the  issue  now  before  them  on  this  adjudication — 
not  because  that  is  necessarily  the  same  as  here 
involved,  nor  because  a  man’s  conduct  may  not 
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have  been  such  as  to  merit  disbarment,  although 
this  offense  may  fall  far  short  of  wilful  and  cor¬ 
rupt  perjury,  when  such  lower  offense  is  sustained 
by  proper  evidence,  but  because  this  charge  is  the 
principal  charge  against  him  and  the  one  to  which 
complainant’s  testimony  principally  relates.  The 
other  charges,  in  so  far  as  they  have  apparent 
plausibility,  are  exemplifications  of  this  principal 
charge,  and  as  already  stated,  if  he  is  not  guilty  of 
this  basic  and  principal  charge,  it  is  not  clear  how 
he  could  be  guilty  of  any  other  here  complained  of. 
This  principal  charge,  therefore,  is  what  the  present 
proceeding  seems  wholly  to  rest  on,  as  we  have  al¬ 
ready  indicated,  and  this  is  the  charge  which  was 
directly  involved  in  the  attachment  case  and  which 
was  finally  adjudicated  by  the  verdict  and  judg¬ 
ment  in  that  case.  In  illustration  of  our  view  and 
in  vindication  of  the  conclusion  we  have  reached 
respecting  the  effect  of  this  judgment,  we  here  call 
attention  to  the  most  serious  other  charge  alleged 
against  respondent,  and  that  is  that  in  the  attach¬ 
ment  case,  in  which  he  was  directly  involved,  he 
dissuaded  the  witnesses,  the  three  Millirens,  from 
attending  the  trial  on  September  21,  1908 ;  and  the 
importance  of  this  charge  is  that  it  is  claimed  that 
he  thereby  obtained  by  trick  or  artifice  a  verdict  in 
the  attachment  which  he  was  not  entitled  to.  If 
this  were  sustained  by  the  testimony  on  a  motion 
for  a  new  trial  it  would  have  been  a  vital  matter, 
and  even  without  such  action  in  that  case  we  do  not 
say  but  that  it  would  be  a  serious  matter  for  our  con¬ 
sideration.  But  taking  the  testimony  of  these  wit- 
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nesses,  on  examination  in  chief  and  also  on  cross- 
examination,  and  the  testimony  of  respondent,  to¬ 
gether,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  controversy 
as  to  the  facts,  which  appear  to  be  these:  On  the 
morning  of  twenty-first  of  September,  1908,  before 
the  train  started  from  DuBois,  which  leaves  there 
about  7  a.  M.,  the  three  Millirens,  although  not 
subpoenaed,  had  arranged  to  come  over  to  court. 
At  the  station  Mr.  Cole  told  them  they  need  not 
come  over  that  day ;  that  another  case  was  on  ahead 
of  this  attachment  case;  and  for  this  reason  they 
did  not  come.  Cole  testifies  the  case  was  called 
unexpectedly  and  tried  with  the  result  stated. 
There  is  no  testimony  whatever  that  there  was  not 
on  trial  another  case  ahead  of  this,  nor  how  much 
time  it  consumed,  nor  whether  in  fact  the  attach¬ 
ment  case  was  unexpectedly  reached.  The  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  court  does  not  appear  to  have  been  called 
to  this  alleged  wrong-doing  when  the  case  was 
called  for  trial,  although  the  plaintiff  was  then,  and 
had  been  from  the  start,  represented  by  counsel  in 
that  proceeding.  The  further  fact  that  no  motion 
for  either  a  continuance  or  new  trial  was  applied 
for  indicates  to  us  that  not  as  much  reliance  was 
then  placed  on  this  alleged  wrong  at  that  oppor¬ 
tune  time  as  has  since  been  attached  to  it  by  com¬ 
plainant. 

It  is  true  complainant’s  petition  sets  out  a 
broader  issue  than  that  involved  in  the  attachment 
suit,  which,  if  supported  by  the  testimony,  might 
have  presented  a  serious  matter  for  our  considera¬ 
tion.  The  theory  of  this  petition  appears  to  be  that 
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when  the  attachment  was  served  on  Cole,  on  the 
eighth  of  January,  1907,  he  immediately  concocted 
a  scheme  to  cover  up  the  money  which  had  just  been 
paid  him  by  Troutman  representing  the  township, 
and  with  alarming  freedom  freely  disclosed  this 
scheme  both  to  his  client,  Mrs.  Milliren,  and  to  her 
young  daughter,  Essie,  who  was  not  his  client. 
That  in  furtherance  of  this  scheme  and  as  a  part  of 
it  he,  corruptly  and  intending  to  subvert  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  a  court  trial,  kept  away  material  witnesses 
for  the  plaintiff  in  the  attachment  suit  and  thereby 
obtained  a  verdict  and  judgment  in  his  favor,  and 
afterward,  a  little  over  a  month,  paid  over  to  them 
the  moneys  which  belonged  to  Milliren  and  which 
were  in  fact  liable  to  the  attachment,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  verdict  in  his  favor  in  the  attachment  case. 
If  these  facts  were  shown  before  us,  we  think  a  case 
for  disbarment  would  be  made  out,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  verdict  and  judgment  in  Mr.  Cole’s  favor 
in  the  attachment  case.  But  not  one  of  these  vital 
facts  is  proven.  The  entire  weight  of  testimony 
shows  that  the  only  money  that  could  have  been 
subject  to  the  attachment  was  the  $100,  and  that 
was  not  subject  to  the  attachment  because  paid 
about  three  months  prior  thereto.  The  only  money 
paid  to  Mrs.  Milliren  after  the  service  of  the  attach¬ 
ment  was  the  $340,  and  that  money  was  due  to  her, 
and  not  to  Milliren,  not  only  by  the  arrangement 
between  her  and  Cole  and  Milliren  long  before  any 
attachment  was  either  served  or  expected,  but  also 
by  the  verdict  fixing  her  share  of  the  money  and 
the  bill  of  costs  and  the  interest  on  the  money,  as 
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will  appear  by  calculation.  The  $150  paid  by  Cole 
prior  to  any  money  received  by  him,  the  $55  paid 
for  paper  book  and  expenses  to  supreme  court,  the 
$100  he  claims  to  have  paid  October  4,  1906,  and 
which  we  are  satisfied  by  the  weight  of  evidence  was 
then  paid,  and  his  fees  of  $300,  making  in  all  $605, 
had  all  been  paid  or  earned  by  October  4,  1906, 
and  was  due  then  as  well  as  when  the  attachment 
was  served  on  January  8,  1907.  The  theory,  there¬ 
fore,  upon  which  plaintiff  appears  to  have  presented 
his  petition  and  which,  if  sustained,  would  have 
destroyed  the  effect  of  the  verdict  and  judgment, 
so  far  as  this  proceeding  is  concerned,  appears  to 
be  swept  away  from  our  consideration  by  the  testi¬ 
mony  in  the  case  quite  as  much  by  complainant’s 
own  witnesses  as  by  the  testimony  of  the  respond¬ 
ent,  leaving  only  the  vital  question  for  our  con¬ 
sideration  :  the  date  when  the  $100  was  paid.  For 
the  reasons  already  so  fully  stated  hereinbefore, 
we  find  that  this  $100  was  paid  by  Mr.  Cole  to  Mrs. 
Hannah  Milliren  on  October  1/,  1906,  and  that  when 
the  attachment  was  served  on  him  on  January  8, 
1907,  there  was  no  money  in  his  hands  due  James  J. 
Milliren  or  subject  to  this  attachment. 

We  have  based  this  finding  not  on  the  effect  of 
the  final  judgment  in  the  attachment  case  No.  125, 
February  Term,  1907,  in  which  the  only  vital  ques¬ 
tion  here  essentially  involved  was  finally  adjudi¬ 
cated  in  favor  of  the  respondent,  as  we  believe  we 
would  have  been  justified  in  doing,  but  have  used 
this  judgment  only  as  a  circumstance  corroborative 
of  the  respondent’s  testimony  and  of  the  truth  of 
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his  answer  in  the  attachment  proceeding.  Because 
of  the  importance  of  the  issue  before  us  to  the 
parties  directly  involved  and  to  this  court  and  bar, 
and  to  the  general  public  (who  are  not  as  familiar 
with  the  legal  effect  of  a  final  verdict  and  judg¬ 
ment  as  are  the  court  and  bar),  we  have  thought 
best  to  base  our  finding  and  recommendation  upon 
all  the  testimony  in  the  case.  For  this  reason,  and 
also  because  in  the  ninety  years  that  the  courts  of 
this  county  have  been  open  we  are  not  aware  that 
a  complaint  involving  the  disbarment  of  a  member 
of  this  bar  has  been  filed  in  this  court,  we  have 
set  out  what  we  conceive  to  be  our  duty  in  the 
premises  first  and  have  followed  that  with  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  leading  facts,  and  then  have  set  out  the 
reasons  for  our  conclusion  at  great,  and  perhaps 
unnecessary,  length,  in  order  that  the  grounds  for 
our  findings  may  be  examined  and  their  correctness 
be  determined.  In  accordance  with  our  findings 
of  the  principal  fact,  and  the  only  fact  substantially 
in  issue,  as  stated  in  the  last  preceding  paragraph, 
we  therefore  recommend  the  following: 

Form  of  Decree 

Now  March  12,  1912,  on  return  of  the  report  of 
the  Special  Committee  of  Censors  appointed  by 
this  court  on  February  19,  1912,  and  upon  full  con¬ 
sideration  thereof,  it  is  hereby  ordered,  adjudged, 
and  decreed  that  the  rule  heretofore  granted  on  the 
petition  of  W.  H.  Yoder  upon  A.  L.  Cole,  Esq.,  to 
show  cause  why  he  should  not  be  disbarred  from 
practicing  law  in  the  courts  of  Clearfield  County 
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and  his  name  stricken  from  the  roll  of  attorneys 
therein,  be  discharged,  and  further,  that  the  proper 
costs  of  this  proceeding  be  paid  by  Clearfield 
County. 

The  necessary  duties  of  our  appointment  are  now 
ended,  but  before  we  close  we  deem  it  proper  to  call 
attention  to  one  feature  of  this  case  respecting  the 
litigation  which  has  preceded  it  and  of  which  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  this  proceeding,  when  ended,  will 
be  the  culmination.  We  do  this  with  a  view  of  help¬ 
ing  to  discourage  any  like  feature  in  any  future 
case  in  these  courts. 

The  most  distressing  and  alarming  feature  of  this 
case  is  the  multiplicity  of  lawsuits  which  have  come 
into  this  court  on  this  one  single  transaction.  It 
is  not  creditable  to  any  individual  or  any  com¬ 
munity  responsible  for  it.  Here  are  four  separate 
actions,  criminal,  civil,  and  ethical,  plunged  into 
without  regard  to  the  result  of  those  past  or  the 
prospect  of  those  to  come,  reckless  also  of  the 
time-honored  warning  that  the  ‘daw  is  past  depth 
to  those  who  without  heed  do  plunge  into  it.” 

The  complainant,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  a  man  of 
good  repute.  His  manner  and  conduct  before  us 
was  that  of  a  man  who  fully  believed  the  serious 
charges  he  had  made.  He  was  deferential  to  the 
committee  and  not  inconsiderate  to  his  wrathful 
adversary,  unless  it  was  in  his  frequent  reiteration 
of  his  frightful  charges,  as  with  measured  tones 
and  unruffled  temper  he  hurled  them  against  him  in 
his  final  appeal  to  the  committee.  We  are  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  believe,  however,  that  this  mild-mannered 
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and  well-poised  litigant  is  of  his  own  motion  and 
initiative  responsible  for  unmasking  and  letting 
loose  this  large  battery  of  ill-assorted  and  unrelated 
legal  artillery.  If  we  did  believe  this  we  would 
have  made  a  different  recommendation  as  to  the 
costs  of  this  proceeding  than  the  one  we  have  made. 
If  the  county  feels  aggrieved  at  our  recommenda¬ 
tion  in  that  respect,  she  can  be  comforted  by  the 
fact  that  for  ninety  years  she  has  escaped  any  simi¬ 
lar  proceeding  and  with  the  hope  that  when  the 
next  one  comes  it  will  not  bring  in  its  trail  such  a 
brood  of  litigation.  We  are  led  to  believe  that  com¬ 
plainant  was  either  affected  by  the  atmosphere  in 
which  he  lives,  or  by  some  other  agency  apart  from 
the  essential  merit  of  his  complaint,  in  emptying 
out  on  this  court  and  this  peaceful  community  such 
an  ill-advised  litter  of  lawsuits. 

Here  is  litigation  over  one  matter  and  directed 
against  one  individual  covering  a  period  of  over 
five  years,  and  involving  four  different  proceedings 
in  this  court,  and  one  in  the  supreme  court. 

An  ordinary  lawyer  with  ordinary  sensibilities, 
whether  honest  or  dishonest,  having  this  combina¬ 
tion  of  both  ancient  and  modern  legal  ordnance 
trained  on  him  for  so  long  a  period  of  time,  would 
soon  reach  a  condition  where  disbarment  would  not 
be  a  serious  matter  to  him.  He  would  be  practically 
disbarred  by  the  inexorable  logic  of  the  situation. 
With  his  peace  of  mind  shattered,  his  days  consumed 
with  dread  foreboding,  and  his  nights  filled  with 
horrid  dreams  of  threatened  and  impending  doom, 
he  would  soon  be  relegated  to  a  practice  that  would 
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be  purely  personal,  and  in  which  also  he  would  be 
without  hope  of  any  pecuniary  compensation,  con¬ 
tingent  or  otherwise,  and  any  other  kind  of  com¬ 
pensation  he  would  be  able  to  receive  would  have 
cost  him  more  than  it  would  come  to. 

We  therefore  hope  and  earnestly  recommend 
that  hereafter  when  a  member  of  this  bar  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  gone  so  far  wrong  as  to  authorize  a 
proceeding  for  his  disbarment,  it  may  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  necessary  to  precede  that  application  with 
so  many  lawsuits  to  determine  the  fact  upon  which 
the  question  of  his  disbarment  may  depend,  as 
seems  to  have  been  considered  necessary  in  this 
case. 

Thomas  H.  Murray,  Chairman. 

W.  H.  Patterson, 

Roland  D.  Swoope, 

W.  C.  Miller, 

Harry  Boulton, 

Committee. 

Clearfield,  Pa.,  March  12,  1912. 


PART  II 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESSES 


REV.  JACOB  S.  McMURRAY 


Published  in  The  Juniata  Methodist, 
February  17,  1886 

Dr.  Jacob  Snyder  McMurray  died  at  Lillyville, 
near  Lewistown,  Pennsylvania,  Friday  evening,  No¬ 
vember  27,  1885.  Over  a  year  ago,  when  pastor  at 
Tyrone,  he  had  a  slight  attack  of  congestion  of  the 
brain,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  soon  recovered. 
At  the  last  Conference  he  was  made  Presiding  Elder 
of  Juniata  District.  He  held  quarterly  meeting  at 
Lilleyville  on  the  evening  of  his  death,  preaching 
a  sermon  and  administering  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper.  While  preaching  he  appeared  dis¬ 
tressed,  at  times  putting  his  hand  to  his  head ;  and 
the  last  half  of  the  sermon  was  delivered  rapidly. 
The  communion  service,  too,  was  shortened,  the 
usual  address  to  communicants  not  being  made. 
During  this  service  he  was  troubled  by  violent 
coughing.  After  the  second  table  he  asked  the 
people  to  sing,  stating  that  he  was  obliged  to  go  out 
on  account  of  his  cough.  They  sang  three  verses, 
during  which  time  they  could  hear  him  cough  vio¬ 
lently  outside.  He  then  appeared  at  the  door  and 
was  assisted  into  the  church,  and  seemed  in  great 
distress.  When  it  was  proposed  to  remove  him  to 
the  house  of  G.  Swartz,  near  by,  he  said,  “No.”  This 
was  the  last  word  he  spoke,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
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he  breathed  his  last.  The  physician  called  in  said 
he  died  of  apoplexy,  a  rush  of  blood  to  the  head 
producing  a  cough,  the  violence  of  which  ruptured 
a  blood  vessel. 

On  the  next  day  his  body  was  removed  to  his  late 
residence  at  Huntingdon,  where  on  the  following 
Tuesday,  at  3  p.  m.,  funeral  services  were  held,  a 
very  large  congregation  and  about  fifty  ministers 
attending.  They  were  addressed  by  the  Revs. 
George  Guyer,  Dr.  B.  H.  Crever,  and  W.  A.  Houck, 
with  prayer  by  Rev.  James  Curns.  The  body  re¬ 
mained  in  the  auditorium  of  the  church  over  night, 
attended  by  a  guard  of  honor  representing  the  min¬ 
isters  of  his  district.  On  Wednesday  morning, 
December  2,  the  remains  were  conveyed  to  Belle- 
fonte,  Pennsylvania.  There  was  a  large  audience 
assembled  at  2  p.  m.  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  which  was  addressed  by  Revs.  R.  E.  Wil¬ 
son,  Dr.  Thompson  Mitchell,  George  Leidy,  and 
J.  W.  Haughawout,  after  which  his  body  was 
buried  beside  that  of  his  wife,  who  died  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1867. 

He  leaves  to  survive  him  four  children :  David 
Mitchell,  residing  in  Memphis,  Tennessee;  James 
H.,  a  resident  of  Altoona.,  Pennsylvania;  and 
Misses  Lillie  and  Kate,  who  lived  with  their  father. 

The  deceased  was  born  in  Pine  Creek,  near  Jer¬ 
sey  Shore,  Pennsylvania,  October  26,  1821.  His 
father,  James  McMurray,  was  a  native  of  Ireland. 
His  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Snyder,  was 
a  woman  of  strong  practical  sense  and  of  deep 
religious  devotion.  Her  son  Jacob  was  converted 
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when  fourteen  years  of  age,  and,  in  accordance 
with  her  firm  belief  that  he  would  be  called  to  the 
ministry,  she  gave  him  every  advantage  of  instruc¬ 
tion  which  their  circumstances  afforded.  His 
early  education  was  received  at  an  academy  in  an 
old  Presbyterian  church  on  the  banks  of  Pine 
Creek,  near  his  home.  Here  he  soon  became  noted 
among  his  fellows  for  that  skill  as  a  debater  which 
so  much  distinguished  him  in  after  years.  He  af¬ 
terward  became  a  student  in  Dickinson  College,  at 
Carlisle.  In  June,  1879,  this  college  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  in  just 
recognition  of  his  well-trained  intellect  and  heart 
and  of  his  effectual  service  to  the  church  and  people 
in  whose  behalf  he  had  so  long  labored.  He  was 
a  self-made  man.  The  rural  scenes  of  his  early 
life,  his  cheerful  spirit,  and  great  activity  of  body 
as  well  as  mind  combined  to  render  him  fond  of 
recreation  and  outdoor  life.  But  he  never  forgot 
his  high  calling;  at  all  times  and  places  he  was 
the  same  substantial,  earnest  Christian  man.  Ac¬ 
quiring,  by  his  own  efforts  principally,  a  good 
practical  education,  and  carrying  with  him 
through  life  the  early  impress  of  a  godly  mother, 
he  developed  into  a  broad,  vigorous,  and  useful 
manhood. 

He  entered  Baltimore  Conference  in  March, 
1845,  and  continued  in  the  effective  work  until  his 
death.  His  leading  appointments  as  pastor  were 
Sunbury,  Fayette  Street,  East  Baltimore  Station, 
and  North  Baltimore  Station  (in  succession)  in 
Baltimore,  Lewistown,  Altoona,  Huntingdon, 
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Bloomsburg,  Clearfield,  Shamokin,  and  Tyrone. 
He  was  presiding  elder  of  the  Carlisle  District 
from  1862  to  1866;  of  the  Altoona  District  from 
1869  to  1873;  and  of  the  Juniata  District  from 
March,  1885,  until  his  decease.  He  was  a  delegate 
to  the  General  Conference  of  1864,  which  met  at 
Philadelphia,  and  also  of  the  General  Conference 
of  1872,  which  met  in  Brooklyn.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Church  Extension  for 
many  years,  attending  its  sessions  regularly  and 
faithfully.  He  was  an  able,  eloquent,  and  efficient 
preacher  of  the  Word.  A  man  of  fine  executive 
and  administrative  powers  and  of  intensely  logical 
mind,  he  made  himself  felt  in  every  position  he 
occupied,  and  especially  excelled  in  deliberative 
bodies  as  a  clear  and  forceful  debater.  He  had  that 
rare  combination  of  large  individuality  and  cour¬ 
age  with  self-poise  and  respect  for  the  rights  of 
others  which  masters  difficulties  and  reaches 
practical  results.  In  the  midst  of  a  heated  con¬ 
flict,  and  in  the  face  of  partisan  differences,  his 
manliness  and  fair-mindedness  were  obvious 
traits. 

He  originated  that  valuable  provision  of  the 
Discipline  which  requires  the  preacher  in  charge 
to  organize  the  baptized  children  of  the  church  into 
classes  for  special  religious  instruction,  by  a  reso¬ 
lution  which  he  introduced  in  his  Annual  Confer¬ 
ence  of  1864,  at  Altoona  (see  Minutes,  page  8), 
and  which  afterward,  by  his  influence  in  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Conference,  became  a  part  of  the  law  of  the 
church  (see  book  of  Discipline,  page  52).  In  the 
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General  Conference  of  1864  lie  also  favored  the 
rescinding  of  the  rule  prohibiting  the  membership 
in  the  church  of  slave-holders,  and  carried  with 
him  all  his  delegation  but  one.  He  justified  this 
action  on  the  ground  that  slavery  was  then  dead, 
and  should  no  longer  agitate  the  church,  and  that 
united  action  of  the  delegates  in  recognition  of  the 
fact  would  tend  to  restore,  rather  than  drive  away, 
the  border  membership.  In  the  General  Confer¬ 
ence  of  1872  it  was  through  his  efforts  principally 
that  Harrisburg  was  taken  from  the  Philadelphia 
Conference  and  made  a  part  of  this  Conference. 
He  also  advocated  a  modification  of  the  law  requir¬ 
ing  a  six  months’  probationary  period.1  He  was  a 
man  of  great  power,  loved  and  trusted  by  preachers 
and  people.  In  his  death  his  Conference  loses  one 
of  its  chief  men  and  the  gospel  one  of  its  most  fear¬ 
less  and  persuasive  champions. 

He  took  advance  ground  on  the  temperance  ques¬ 
tion,  and  had  always  been  uncompromising  and 
judicious  in  his  advocacy  of  that  cause.  In  1866 
he  was  elected  Grand  Worthy  Chief  of  the  Indiana 
Order  of  Good  Templars  in  Pennsylvania,  and  was 
reelected  in  1868.  For  several  years  he  was  the 
Grand  Chaplain  of  this  order.  While  at  the  head 
of  this  order  he  conceived  the  idea  of  local  option 
as  a  feasible  mode  of  suppressing  the  rum  traffic. 
He  prepared  and  sent  out  petitions  for  such  an  en¬ 
actment,  and  in  due  time  they  were  before  the 
Legislature  with  two  hundred  thousand  names 
attached.  Failing  in  this  first  effort,  he  persisted 


1  This  modification  was  in  effect  adopted  by  the  General  Conference  of  1912. 
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until  the  local  option  bill  was  passed  in  1872.  He 
so  advanced  this  order  that  when  he  retired  from 
its  leadership  in  1868  there  were  five  hundred  and 
twenty-one  lodges,  embracing  thirty-five  thousand 
members,  with  gross  receipts  of  twenty-one  thou¬ 
sand  four  hundred  and  eighty-seven  dollars;  and 
the  order  was  the  most  aggressive,  numerous,  and 
influential  temperance  organization  in  the  State. 
All  his  life  he  never  missed  a  suitable  opportunity 
to  strike  a  blow  at  this  most  infamous  traffic  of 
the  century. 

He  was  a  friend  and  companion  never  to  be  for¬ 
gotten  ;  an  accomplished  Christian  gentleman. 
Mindful  of  all  the  minor  courtesies  and  delicate 
attentions  which  add  so  much  to  human  happiness, 
he  was  ever  manifesting  consideration  and  sym¬ 
pathy  for  others.  His  habit  of  courtesy  and 
thoughtful  consideration  was  no  mere  surface 
polish,  but  rather  the  outward  expression  of  his 
instinctively  genuine  and  unvarying  kindness  of 
heart.  How  full  he  was  in  this  rare  culture  will 
be  attested  especially  by  the  grateful  remembrance 
of  the  younger  generation  of  preachers  in  this 
Conference,  and  also  by  that  of  many  other  young 
men  in  other  callings  with  whom  he  came  in  con¬ 
tact,  and  to  whom  his  presence,  his  cheer,  and  his 
friendship  were  an  inspiration  and  a  benediction. 
Without  ever  striking  an  attitude  as  the  special 
friend  of  young  men,  he  was  in  reality  their 
friend.  Wherever  he  went  in  and  out  of  the  church 
he  made  friends,  and  men  loved  and  honored 
him. 
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In  his  home  his  best  qualities  appeared.  There 
was  witnessed  that  confidence  and  sympathy  and 
mutual  affection  which  united  his  daughters  and 
himself  in  unusually  tender  ties.  His  genial  man¬ 
ner,  his  considerate  kindness,  and  his  generous 
hospitality  were  a  welcome  to  all  who  crossed  his 
threshold  and  entered  his  home.  Upon  a  certain  day 
in  February  of  each  year,  for  a  period  of  eighteen 
long  years,  he  visited  Bellefonte.  He  went  there  at 
other  times  as  opportunity  offered,  hut  on  this  par¬ 
ticular  day,  wherever  located,  or  however  inclement 
the  weather,  or  whatever  his  other  engagements,  he 
was  sure  to  he  there.  Upon  his  arrival  he  went 
to  the  cemetery  and  stood  by  a  grave  which  in¬ 
closed  the  form  of  one  who  had  been  the  wife  of  his 
youth,  the  mother  of  his  children,  the  custodian  of 
his  heart’s  affections,  and  there  he  yearly  shed 
upon  the  chilled  earth  the  warm  tears  of  affection¬ 
ate  remembrance. 

Having  been  a  faithful  worker  in  the  church 
for  half  a  century,  including  his  public  ministry  qf 
over  forty  years,  he  has  gone  to  join  that  wife  and 
other  loved  ones  in  the  innumerable  company  of 
the  redeemed,  where  “they  that  be  wise  shall  shine 
as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  they  that 
shall  turn  many  to  righteousness  as  the  stars  for 
ever  and  ever.”  Like  John  Wesley,  he  had  ex¬ 
pressed  a  desire  that  when  he  died  he  might  die 
in  the  midst  of  his  work.  In  this  wish  he  was 
gratified;  and  like  the  great  founder  and  apostle 
of  Methodism,  he  has  gone  to  his  reward. 

The  writer  of  this  sketch  gratefully  acknowl- 
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edges  his  indebtedness  to  the  family  and  other 
friends  of  deceased,  who  have  kindly  furnished  him 
many  of  the  facts  stated  herein. 


HONORABLE  OLIVER  H.  REIGHARD 


( Published  in  the  Williamsport  Sun  of 
December  6 ,  1898.) 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  not  an  ordinary 
man.  He  was  distinguished  by  his  genuine  courtesy 
and  kindness,  by  the  correctness  of  his  judgment, 
and  by  the  high  sense  of  honor  which  actuated  all 
his  dealings  with  his  fellows. 

A  number  of  business  enterprises  with  which 
he  was  actively  identified  show  him  to  have  been  a 
man  of  business  capacity  and  of  much  public 
spirit.  It  is  not  as  well  known  to  the  community 
as  to  his  immediate  family  that  for  many  years 
his  health  alone  had  prevented  more  active  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  business  life  and  enterprise  of  the 
city  in  which  he  had  so  long  lived  and  to  whose 
people  he  was  greatly  attached.  His  health  began 
to  give  way  thirteen  years  ago.  By  repeated  visits 
to  other  and  more  favorable  climates,  sometimes 
for  a  few  months,  and  more  recently  for  a  longer 
period,  he  was  temporarily  improved,  but  during 
most  of  this  period  he  was  an  invalid,  and  felt  the 
necessity  of  conserving  his  strength. 

It  was  this  condition  which  compelled  him  with 
great  reluctance  to  give  up  the  practice  of  his  pro¬ 
fession,  to  which  he  was  so  much  devoted,  and  to 
forego  opportunities  for  place  and  position  to 
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which  both  his  natural  adaptation  and  training 
had  specially  fitted  him. 

This  enforced  change  in  his  life  was  a  great  cross 
to  him.  He  often  felt  that  he  owed  it  to  the  com¬ 
munity  and  himself  to  continue  his  work,  but  a 
stern  necessity  decreed  otherwise,  and  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  ignore  both  the  attractions  and  the  op¬ 
portunities  which  a  more  active  life  would  have 
brought  him.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  now  believed 
by  those  nearest  to  him  that  only  by  reason  of  the 
great  care  which  he  had  taken  of  his  health  for 
many  years  was  he  erabled  to  live  as  long  as  he 
did.  He  was  a  good  example  of  the  well-poised, 
enterprising,  and  useful  citizen.  In  every  relation 
of  life  he  was  true  to  intelligent  and  conscientious 
convictions  of  right.  His  life  has  in  it  much  to 
encourage  the  young  man  of  this  generation  who 
desires  to  so  live  as  to  be  remembered  with  grati¬ 
tude  by  those  who  follow  him. 


To  whose  memory  there  were  two  addresses  by  the  Author — one  in  Volume  1, 
page  bo,  and  the  other  in  Volume  2,  page  142 


HONORABLE  EDMUND  A.  BIGLER 


( Published  in  Raftsman’s  Journal,  April  lJf,  1909) 

Edmund  Alexander  Bigler,  who  died  Monday 
morning,  April  12,  1909,  about  ten  minutes  after 
midnight,  was  a  fourth  son  of  the  late  Governor 
Bigler.  He  was  born  on  the  nineteenth  day  of 
August,  1843,  and  was,  therefore,  in  his  sixty-sixth 
year.  In  1893  he  became  affected  seriously  with 
rheumatism,  which  finally  caused  his  death.  For 
some  years  he  sought  helpful  treatment  wherever 
it  could  be  found,  but  failed  to  obtain  any  perma¬ 
nent  relief.  The  disease  became  chronic  and  soon 
rendered  him  a  helpless  invalid.  During  much 
of  the  time  he  suffered  most  excruciating  pain. 
No  sufferer  ever  made  less  complaint  or  bore  his 
hard  lot  with  greater  fortitude. 

His  early  education  was  at  the  public  schools 
in  his  native  town  and  in  preparatory  schools  at 
Bridgeton  and  Mount  Holly,  New  Jersey.  With 
his  next  older  brother,  the  late  William  D.  Bigler,1 
he  entered  Princeton  College  and  pursued  the 
course  there  for  two  years,  leaving  in  the  early  part 
of  1861.  At  the  close  of  his  college  life  he  spent 
two  years  in  the  West,  much  of  the  time  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Upon  his  return  home  he  engaged  in  the 
lumber  business  with  other  members  of  his  family 
under  the  firm  name  of  E.  A.  Bigler  &  Co.,  with 


Wol.  1,  page  65;  Vol.  2,  page  142. 
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a  mill  near  the  old  fair  ground  in  the  upper  end  of 
town.  He  also  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Bigler,  Bead  &  Co.,  Founders  and  Machinists,  and 
later  of  the  Clearfield  Fire  Brick  Works,  which 
were  among  the  earliest  large  industries  in  this 
place.  Later  he  was  engaged  in  the  lumber  busi¬ 
ness  at  Curry  Bun  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Wil¬ 
liam  D.  Bigler  &  Co.  He  had  also  for  many  years 
more  recently  been  associated  with  his  brothers  in 
mineral  property  in  this  and  Cambria  County. 
During  the  years  of  his  helpless  physical  condition 
his  mind  continued  active,  advising  and  directing 
his  business  affairs  wdth  great  intelligence  and 
keeping  himself  fully  abreast  of  all  the  public  inter¬ 
ests  in  his  community  and  State.  He  was  at  all 
times  especially  interested  in  the  people  of  his  own 
community  in  sickness  as  in  health.  He  never  be¬ 
came  indifferent  to  whatever  contributed  to  their 
welfare.  He  was  profoundly  devoted  to  his  family. 
There  was  a  gentle  kindness  in  his  manner  best  felt 
by  those  who  were  closest  to  him.  His  life  was  the 
development  of  the  higher  and  better  qualities  of 
manhood. 

As  a  business  man  he  was  noted  for  his  integrity 
and  enterprise.  In  politics  he  was  an  old-time 
Democrat,  holding  fast  to  the  best  traditions  and 
teachings  of  that  party  in  its  best  days,  and  slow 
to  experiment  with  new  expedients  or  theories.  In 
1885  he  was  burgess  of  Clearfield.  The  same  year, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  administration  of  President 
Cleveland,  he  was  appointed  Collector  of  Internal 
Bevenue  for  the  Western  District  of  Pennsylvania. 
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This  office  he  conducted  with  great  capacity  and 
ability  during  the  entire  term.  Again  in  the  second 
year  of  President  Cleveland’s  administration,  in 
1895,  difficulties  having  arisen  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  then  appointee  for  the  Western  District, 
the  President  sent  for  Mr.  Bigler  and  tendered  him 
the  appointment  the  second  time,  saying  to  him, 
“If  you  had  been  an  applicant  again,  you  would 
have  saved  me  much  trouble.”  Mr.  Bigler  accepted 
the  appointment  and  conducted  the  office  until  the 
end  of  the  term.  His  official  duties  were  so  per¬ 
formed  as  to  attract  the  highest  commendation 
both  from  the  public  and  from  the  administration. 
Mr.  Bigler  was  greatly  interested  in  the  public 
questions  of  the  day  and  gave  to  them  much  of  his 
time  and  consideration.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
strength  of  mind  and  force  of  character.  He  was 
not  framed  for  popular  applause  or  appreciation 
as  an  aim  or  end  in  life.  While  he  was  tolerant 
and  deferential  to  the  opinions  of  others,  he  was 
slow  to  adopt  them  without  the  fullest  considera¬ 
tion.  He  made  his  own  inquiry  by  his  own  method 
and  carefully  and  deliberately  reached  his  opinions 
and  convictions,  to  which  he  clung  with  much  te¬ 
nacity.  He  was  distinguished  by  the  carefulness  of 
his  investigation,  the  accuracy  of  his  information, 
and  his  large  capacity  for  comprehensive  grasp  of 
great  questions.  These  qualities  gave  him  a  large 
place  in  the  community.  He  was  in  no  sense  a  bid¬ 
der  for  public  favor,  nor  a  courtier  of  popularity, 
but  people  were  attracted  to  him  by  the  variety 
and  soundness  of  his  information,  by  his  clear 
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judgment  of  difficult  questions,  and  by  his  unfalter¬ 
ing  interest  in  public  affairs. 

On  January  30,  1870,  he  was  married  to  Bertha 
Wright,  daughter  of  the  late  Judge  Wright,  and  is 
survived  by  her  and  one  son,  A.  Wright  Bigler,  and 
three  daughters,  Mrs.  Hazard  Alex.  Murray,  Mrs. 
Frederick  B.  Kerr,  and  Miss  Amelia;  and  is  also 
survived  by  one  brother,  Harry  F.  Bigler,  all  of 
whom  reside  in  this  place. 

The  funeral  took  place  Wednesday  at  2  p.  m., 
and  was  conducted  by  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Reeve,  Dr. 
N.  G.  Fife,  and  Rev.  Morris  E.  Swartz.  The 
pallbearers  were:  H.  B.  Powell,  Grant  Thompson, 
W.  I.  Swoope,  A.  B.  Reed,  Fred  Weaver,  F.  G. 
Betts,  A.  H.  Woodward,  and  George  Reed.  Inter¬ 
ment  in  new  cemetery.  A  number  of  prominent 
people  from  distant  points  were  present.  M. 
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HONORABLE  DAVID  A.  DeARMOND 


(Published  in  the  Public  Spirit  of 
November  27,  1909 ) 

(who,  with  his  six-year-old  grandson  of  the  same 
name,  lost  his  life  by  the  burning  of  his  house  in 
Butler,  Missouri,  on  Tuesday  morning,  last.) 

The  writer  of  this  sketch  had  known  Judge  De- 
Armond  far  back.  He  went  to  school  with  him  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  1864-1865  and  1866  at  Williamsport, 
this  State.  He  was  then  a  resident  of  Duncanville, 
Blair  County,  but  some  years  after  leaving  school 
(in  June,  1866)  he  went  with  his  father’s  family 
to  Missouri.  There  he  practiced  law  for  a  time, 
then  became  State  senator,  afterward  judge  of  the 
circuit  court,  which  position  he  occupied  for  five 
years,  was  then  elected  to  Congress,  where  he  had 
been  for  about  nineteen  years.  In  the  political 
evolutions  which  have  taken  place  since,  even  when 
his  entire  delegation  in  Congress  had  been  left  at 
home,  his  place  remained  secure.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  a  very  dominant  force  in  his  party 
organization  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  He 
was  distinguished  by  his  clearness  of  thought  and 
his  forcefulness  as  a  speaker,  as  well  as  by  his  cour¬ 
age  and  independence.  He  was,  however,  always 
and  everywhere  a  Democrat.  I  know  of  no  intel¬ 
lectual  man  anywhere  who  was  more  traditionally 
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and  hopelessly  and  fatally  wedded  to  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  than  he.  He  was  a  man  of  very  strong 
likes  and  dislikes.  Of  a  serious  cast  of  counte¬ 
nance,  and  quiet,  orderly  bearing,  he  became  known 
in  his  school  life  as  “Deacon  DeArmond.”  He  was 
a  very  plain  man  and  free  from  all  vestige  of  affec¬ 
tation  or  frivolity.  He  had,  however,  a  keen  sense 
of  humor  and  great  power  of  invective  and  ridicule. 
When  Mark  Hanna  had  been  elected  to  the  Senate 
and  sent  his  famous  message  to  some  one  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  “God  reigns,  the  Republican  Party  still 
lives,”  DeArmond  next  day  held  up  in  the  House 
a  copy  of  this  message,  and  reading  it,  made  on  it 
this  characteristic  criticism,  “The  first  part  of  that 
statement  no  one  would  dispute,  but  it  is  that 
which  makes  the  latter  part  so  remarkable.” 

A  correspondent  of  a  Washington  paper  some 
years  ago  refers  to  his  force  and  method  as  a  de¬ 
bater  in  this  way :  “DeArmond,  of  Missouri,  is  like 
the  Black  Knight  at  Ashby — he  appears  when  least 
expected,  and  when  he  strikes,  he  hits  to  hurt.  His 
sarcasm  is  as  cold,  as  cruel,  as  merciless  as  steel, 
and  only  the  victim  of  it  can  realize  the  torture 
that  follows  his  blow.  No  French  maitre  d’armes 
ever  crossed  rapier  with  a  serener  joy  or  a  sedater 
confidence  than  this  man  when  he  gets  into  the 
meUe  of  Congressional  discussion  and  deals  his 
blows  right  and  left.  Everybody,  Republican  and 
Democrat,  loves  to  hear  him — except  the  particular 
gentleman  he  happens  to  be  after  on  that  particu¬ 
lar  occasion.  Thomas  B.  Reed  made  one  of  the 
greatest  speeches  Congress  has  heard  in  forty  years 
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in  closing  the  debate  for  the  Republicans  in  the 
Fifty-third  Congress  on  the  Wilson  tariff.  Who 
recalls  it?  And  yet  every  man  remembers  his  sar¬ 
casms,  that  will  be  repeated  as  long  as  John  Ran¬ 
dolph’s. 

“When - concluded,  DeArmond  arose,  and 

his  friends  gathered  round  him.  He  was  as  cold 
as  an  icicle,  and  his  steel  blue  eyes  had  the  glitter 
of  battle  in  them.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  man 
now  in  either  House  who  can  do  such  pitiless  things 
in  a  parenthesis  as  DeArmond  does.  It  is  a  trick 
of  intellectual  fence,  not  easily  mastered,  but  when 
employed  with  the  skill  DeArmond  brings  to  its 
exercise,  it  is  prodigiously  effective.” 

His  great  strength  and  force  was  as  a  debater. 
When  quite  young  he  spoke  almost  entirely  without 
written  preparation,  but  even  then  he  could  write 
clearly  and  forcefully.  He  had  a  good  vocabulary 
and  felicitous  diction.  He  attached  great  impor¬ 
tance  to  intelligent  study  and  self-improvement. 
To  a  school  paper  edited  by  the  writer  and  read 
publicly  on  the  first  of  September,  1865,  DeArmond 
contributed  an  article  of  some  length  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  “How  Do  We  Live?”  He  was  then  something 
over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  but  the  first  sen¬ 
tence  and  last  paragraph  of  that  article  written  so 
long  ago,  and  here  reproduced,  affords  a  correct 
notion  of  his  idea  then  of  life  and  its  responsi¬ 
bilities. 

“It  has  become  quite  common  with  a  certain 
class  of  persons  to  apply  the  terms  hermit,  recluse, 
soberside,  and  other  like  disparaging  epithets,  as 
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they  think,  to  those  who  are  less  reckless  and  more 
thoughtful  than  they.  .  .  . 

“Thirty  years  of  meaningless  dissipation,  of 
aches,  pains,  and  vexations  can  yield  but  little  real 
enjoyment;  and  when  the  grim  specter  of  death 
comes  ere  half  one’s  rightful  years  are  flown,  can 
we  look  back  on  that  short  ill-spent  life  with  any 
comfortable  degree  of  satisfaction?  Surely  not. 
To  suppose  such  a  thing  is  to  ignore  God’s  law  and 
confess  a  flagrant  disregard  for  and  a  total  igno¬ 
rance  of  man’s  highest  interest.  If  you  would  find 
true  enjoyment,  then  follow  your  allotted  vocation 
worthily,  be  industrious,  frugal,  honest,  and  health 
and  prosperity  will  attend.  Heaven  will  watch  over 
and  guide  you,  a  consciousness  of  rectitude  will 
be  your  joy  and  comforter,  good  men  will  be  your 
friends,  and  virtue  will  deem  you  her  choicest 
color  bearer.  When  your  gray  hairs  shall  stream 
for  the  last  time  in  the  breeze  that  gently  moves 
the  wild  flower  nodding  over  the  verge  of  your  hon¬ 
ored  grave,  you  can  look  back  through  the  mist  of 
years  upon  a  well-spent  life  and  gather  from  that 
review  an  inspiration  that  will  aid  you  to  plunge 
into  the  now  no  longer  dark  stream  that  bounds 
our  earthly  pilgrimage,  without  a  misgiving,  and 
trust  its  rolling  tide  without  a  fear.” 

When  DeArmond  went  to  school  he  was  in  very 
limited  circumstances  and  worked  his  way  through, 
as  others  did.  I  know  of  no  other  young  man  of 
the  time  who  more  rapidly  and  securely  rose  to  dis¬ 
tinction  and  fame.  He  was  the  trusted  leader  and 
counsellor  of  the  chief  men  of  his  party  organiza- 
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tion.  His  partisanship  did  not  prevent  the  most 
friendly  relation  with  leading  men  of  the  opposite 
political  faith.  In  1894  he  said  to  the  writer  that 
Thomas  B.  Reed  was  the  best  example  of  genius 
he  had  ever  seen  or  known.  When  asked  if  Reed 
was  popular,  he  answered  that  he  was  popular  only 
in  the  sense  that  his  great  ability  and  humor  com¬ 
manded  respect  and  admiration.  “Reed,”  he  said, 
“does  nothing  merely  to  secure  popularity.”  He 
then  spoke  at  length  of  his  great  ability  as  a  presid¬ 
ing  officer  and  of  his  wonderful  capacity  to  deal 
with  a  difficult  question  or  a  troublesome  member 
occupying  the  floor.  Later  he  spoke  in  a  different 
tone  of  the  present  Speaker  of  the  House.  Of  him 
he  said :  “He  knows  but  little  of  parliamentary  law, 
but  it  does  not  make  much  difference,  for  pretty 
much  everything  Old  Joe  says  goes.”  He  became 
well  acquainted  with  Judge  Taft,  now  President 
of  the  United  States,  on  a  trip  with  him  to  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  then  said  he  regarded  him 
as  the  greatest  man  in  his  party,  and  the  one  who 
would  most  likely  succeed  Roosevelt  as  President. 
The  President  was  a  warm  personal  friend  of  his, 
and  both  his  friendship  and  his  high  estimate  of 
DeArmond’s  abilities  and  influence  are  reflected  in 
the  dispatch  so  recently  sent  by  him  to  Mrs.  De¬ 
Armond.  Judge  DeArmond’s  death  seems  un¬ 
timely.  His  counsel  and  his  influence  are  needed 
by  his  party  organization.  The  tragic  circum¬ 
stances  of  his  death  enhance  the  sorrow  to  his 
many  friends  and  the  overwhelming  grief  that  en¬ 
shrouds  his  family.  Not  only  to  them,  but  to  his 
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adopted  State,  by  which  he  had  been  so  highly 
honored,  and  to  the  public  service  in  which  he  had 
been  so  long  and  faithfully  engaged,  his  death  is 
a  distinct  and  irreparable  loss. 

His  career  affords  a  fine  example  of  what  diffi¬ 
culties  and  limitations  may  be  overcome  by  the 
young  man  who  puts  his  face  to  the  front  and  faith¬ 
fully  and  persistently  works  for  the  higher  aims 
and  purposes  of  life. 


ELEMENTS  OF  GENUINE  SUCCESS 
IN  BUSINESS 

Address  at  Banquet  to  Henry  J.  Heinz  b y  His  Em¬ 
ployees  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  December  18,  1909, 
on  the  Fortieth  Anniversary  of  His 
Business  Venture 

Mr.  Toastmaster  and  Friends:  I  have  come  a 
long  distance  on  a  cold  wintry  day  to  testify  by 
my  presence  the  appreciation  I  have  of  the  honor 
conferred  by  the  invitation  to  be  present  on  this 
delightful  occasion.  As  the  toastmaster  has  indi¬ 
cated,  this  invitation  was  in  part  suggested  by  the 
coincidence  that  I  started  in  business  the  same 
year  as  our  distinguished  host,  who  sits  here  by  my 
side.  That  is,  however,  about  the  extent  of  the 
coincidence.  Though  much  younger  than  he,  as 
you  will  already  have  observed,  I  started  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  instead  of  waiting  until  winter. 
But  with  the  advantage  of  this  earlier  start,  he  has 
so  far  outdistanced  me  that  I  have  no  method  or 
standard  by  which  to  measure  the  difference.  I 
am  in  the  same  kind  of  a  dilemma  as  was  suggested 
by  an  interview  by  two  Irishmen  who  were  dis¬ 
cussing  the  subject  of  wealth.  That  is  a  subject 
which  that  race  delights  to  speak  of.  There  are 
reasons,  however,  why  when  they  do  speak  of  it, 
it  is  generally  the  wealth  of  other  people.  “Well,” 
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says  Jamie  to  Mike,  “Moike,  how  much  money  has 
this  Ping  Pong  Mourgan?”  “O,  Jamie,”  says  Mike, 
“he  has  a  million  times  a  million  dollars.”  “A 
million  times  a  million  dollars !  Moike,  how  many 
times  fourteen  dollars  is  that?”  I  think  you  will 
be  able  to  see  the  application. 

The  unusual  and  unprecedented  character  and 
growth  of  the  business  of  this  great  company  ren¬ 
ders  such  a  gathering  as  this  by  which  public  notice 
is  taken  of  its  fortieth  anniversary  eminently  ap¬ 
propriate.  The  occasion  suggests  certain  qualities 
of  a  business  career  which  entitle  it  to  be  regarded 
as  successful,  not  merely  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but 
in  the  highest  and  best  sense. 

First.  The  man  who  is  entitled  to  be  called  the 
successful  man  should  impress  himself  upon  his 
work.  His  work  should  be  such  that  wherever  it 
goes,  whether  in  his  own  land  or  in  foreign  lands, 
whether  among  the  poor  or  the  rich,  whether  among 
the  people  of  his  own  race  and  nationality  or  among 
those  on  the  farther  side  of  the  earth,  and  farthest 
removed  from  him,  both  in  location  and  tongue  or 
dialect,  it  should  carry  with  it  the  impress  of  that 
man.  The  more  widely  his  work  goes  and  the  more 
diverse  the  channels  and  activities  of  life  into  which 
it  enters,  the  farther  and  more  diversified  becomes 
his  influence  and  his  impress. 

If  he  be  “diligent  in  business,”  and  there  is  Divine 
approbation  of  the  man  who  is  “diligent  in  busi¬ 
ness,”1  he  will  be  fertile  in  the  resources  by  which 
he  extends  his  business.  In  other  words,  he  will 
constantly  invoke  the  best  methods  of  advertising, 

1  Vol.  2,  page  15S. 
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so  that  whether  we  travel  through  the  city  or  the 
country,  whether  you  go  to  the  mountain  or  the  sea¬ 
shore,  you  will  everywhere  be  reminded  of  his  work, 
not  only  by  the  exhibitions  of  it  in  every  home,  but 
also  by  the  testimonials  of  it  on  every  hillside  and 
on  every  seashore.  Sometimes  he  will  exhibit  such 
genius  for  advertising  that  he  seems  to  put  under 
tribute  both  the  heavens  and  the  earth — all  nature 
animate  and  inanimate.  Whether  at  home  or 
abroad,  whether  by  sea  or  by  land,  at  the  most  un¬ 
expected  places  you  will  find  rising  out  of  the  elec¬ 
tric  flash,  the  stone,  and  even  out  of  the  green  earth, 
the  magic  “57,”  reminding  you  of  the  work  of  this 
one  man,  and  of  its  necessity  to  humanity. 

Second.  The  business  man  who  is  successful  in 
any  high  sense  will  have  loyal  employees  and  help¬ 
ers,  because  he  will  recognize  their  value  and  will 
realize  that  the  work  which  he  represents  is  not 
his  work  alone,  but  is  the  product  of  the  work  of 
himself  and  his  associates  5  for  he  will  come  more 
and  more  to  look  on  those  who  are  in  his  employ 
as  associates,  so  identified  with  his  work  and  his 
success  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  think  of  his  work 
without  thinking  of  them  as  part  and  parcel  of  it. 
They,  on  the  other  hand,  will  regard  themselves 
not  merely  as  attaches ,  but  from  the  greatest  to  the 
smallest,  as  part  of  the  establishment,  without  which 
it  would  not  be  the  same  business  or  establish¬ 
ment  that  it  is.  I  have  great  faith  in  the  idea  that 
there  is  no  normal  man  or  woman  in  the  world  but 
can  do  some  work  better  than  anyone  else.  So 
every  one  connected  with  this  vast  business, 
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whether  doing  a  conspicuous  or  lowly  work,  has 
a  right  to  feel  that  he  has  a  place  here  which  no 
one  else  can  fill  as  well  as  he,  and  just  in  proportion 
as  he  realizes  that  fact  will  he  be  a  valuable  helper, 
and  just  in  that  proportion  will  the  head  of  the 
business  realize  that  his  work  is  essential  to  its 
highest  success.1 

The  relation  of  the  business  man  to  his  helpers 
and  associates  is  determined  by  the  value  that  he 
puts  upon  the  highest  class  of  service.  If  he  be 
enterprising  and  intelligent  enough  to  give  such 
humane  consideration  and  treatment  to  them,  he 
will  receive  from  them  the  highest  and  best  service, 
and  at  the  same  time  be  encouraged  by  finding,  on 
every  hand,  evidence  of  their  loyalty  to  him.  The 
cultivation  of  this  spirit  will  not  leave  much  room 
for  any  other  kind  of  labor  organization.  Anybody 
who  wants  to  get  into  a  union  that  assures  pay 
rather  than  promises  work  rather  than  worry,  and 
cooperation  with  prosperity  and  property  rather 
than  hostility  to  both,  will  find  it  here  in  legitimate 
business  life,  and  find  it  in  such  healthful  and  pros¬ 
perous  and  profitable  condition  as  to  afford  every 
advantage  that  any  other  organization  promises. 
The  existence  of  the  other  kind  of  union  is  a  pro¬ 
test  against  the  want  of  this  spirit.  They  will 
have  a  legitimate  place  and  purpose  so  long  as  that 
want  exists.  But  when  the  spirit  of  cooperation, 
here  so  finely  exemplified,  obtains  in  every  great 
business  operation,  they  will  have  no  legitimate 
place  or  purpose. 

Third.  The  business  man  who  is  successful  in 
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the  best  sense  of  that  term  ought  to  be  a  Christian 
man.  A  long  time  ago,  in  the  Old  World,  a  notion 
obtained  that  to  be  a  real  Christian  man  one  must 
absolve  himself  from  all  business  employments  and 
relations.  That  notion  has  been  shown  by  a  long 
history  to  be  a  false  notion.  In  the  midst  of  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  life,  and  especially  when  at  the  head  of 
great  business  relations  extending  far  and  wide, 
and  touching  the  life  of  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  other  people,  is  a  man’s  best  opportunity  for  the 
healthful  and  permanent  influence  w’hich  comes 
from  a  godly  life.  If  a  man  cannot  live  right  in 
the  world  and  of  the  world,  he  cannot  live  right 
anywhere.  If  his  religion  is  so  exclusive  and  so 
sensitive  that  it  cannot  be  in  constant  contact  with 
the  life  of  his  fellow’  men,  and  especially  with  that 
of  those  to  whom  he  is  related  in  his  business  opera¬ 
tions,  it  can  have  but  little  influence  upon  them, 
and  he  can  have  but  little  opportunity  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  which,  after 
all,  in  its  last  analysis,  is  the  spirit  of  help  to  others. 
If  a  man  profess  to  have  this  spirit,  the  wmrld  has 
a  right  to  look  to  his  business  life  for  evidence  of 
it,  and  no  part  of  the  wrnrld  is  more  specially  en¬ 
titled  to  the  benefit  of  his  influence  and  the  benefit 
of  his  example  than  the  people  wrho  are  related  to 
him  as  associates  and  helpers  in  the  conduct  of  his 
business  operations. 

I  have  sketched  these  qualities  very  briefly,  not 
as  a  summary  in  any  sense  of  the  qualities  which 
have  brought  such  large  success  to  this  great  com¬ 
pany,  but  as  indicating  a  few’  of  these  qualities,  for 
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I  know  of  no  man  anywhere  whose  business  career 
is  a  better  illustration  and  exemplification  of  these 
than  the  founder  of  this  business.  The  qualities 
that  give  a  man  success  can  never  be  fully  analyzed. 
Nobody  ever  analyzed  Lincoln  or  Grant.  We  are 
fortunate,  indeed,  if  we  are  able  to  point  out  some 
of  the  elements  of  their  success,  that  we  may  value 
them  not  merely  as  abstract  theories,  but  as  vindi¬ 
cated  by  the  actual  experience  of  one  who  has  at¬ 
tained  for  himself  and  his  company  such  unprece¬ 
dented  success  and  out  of  it  all  has  enriched  others 
as  well  as  himself,  and  has  thereby  given  to  his 
family  and  to  his  friends  and  to  the  world  the  right 
to  be  proud  of  his  success. 


HONORABLE  JOSEPH  B.  McEXALLY 

At  Bar  Meeting,  Clearfield  Pa.,  January  7,  1910. 

Joseph  Benson  McEnally  was  born  at  Muncy, 
Lycoming  County,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  January,  1825.  His  father,  Peter  McEnally, 
was  a  Methodist  minister,  who  preached  in  this 
place  in  the  years  1848-49.  He  was  bom  on  the 
twenty-second  of  July,  1796,  and  died  on  the  nine¬ 
teenth  of  April,  1850,  at  Sandy  Ridge,  Center 
County,  Pennsylvania,  and  was  buried  at  Stone- 
ville,  this  county.  Judge  McEnally  died  about  two 
o’clock  on  Wednesday,  January  5,  1910.  He  died 
very  suddenly,  as  his  father  had. 

The  deceased  was  a  graduate  of  Dickinson  Col¬ 
lege,  of  the  class  of  1845,  and  was,  I  think,  the  last 
member  of  that  class.  He  was  present  at  the 
Alumni  meeting  of  that  institution  in  June,  1905, 
the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  his  graduation,  and  re¬ 
ceived  much  attention,  and  as  an  evidence  of  the 
place  he  held  in  his  Alma  Mater,  there  was  then 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 
His  class  in  college  numbered  eighteen  members, 
including  Rev.  R.  S.  Maclay,  for  many  years  a 
missionary  in  China  and  Japan;  Joseph  Dysart, 
at  one  time  lieutenant-governor  of  Iowa;  Samuel 
S.  Griffith,  at  one  time  rector  of  the  Episcopal 
church  in  this  place;  Charles  H.  Stinson,  who  be¬ 
came  judge  of  the  common  pleas  of  Montgomery 
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County;  and  K.  H.  Henderson,  who  also  became 
judge  of  the  Dauphin  and  Lebanon  District. 

Judge  McEnally  studied  law  at  Sunbury,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  in  the  office  of  the  late  Alexander  Jordan, 
afterward  president  judge  of  that  district.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  Northumberland  County  in 
the  year  1S49,  so  that  at  the  time  of  his  death  he 
had  been  a  member  of  the  bar  for  over  sixty  years, 
considerably  longer  than  anyone  who  has  ever  prac¬ 
ticed  in  this  county.  He  began  the  practice  of  law 
in  Tamaqua,  Schuylkill  County,  Pennsylvania,  in 
the  year  1849,  where  he  continued  until  shortly  be¬ 
fore  the  death  of  his  father,  when  he  came  to  this 
county  and  was  here  admitted  to  the  bar  on  April 
1,  1850.  In  1868,  upon  the  resignation  of  Honor¬ 
able  Samuel  Linn,  he  was  appointed  by  Governor 
John  W.  Geary,  president  judge  of  this  district, 
then  comprising  the  counties  of  Clearfield,  Center, 
and  Clinton.  He  held  the  office  for  about  six 
months,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Honorable 
Charles  A.  Mayer,  who  died  on  the  eighteenth  of 
May,  1906.  In  June,  1852,  he  was  married  to 
Amelia,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Judge  A.  K. 
Wright.  She  died  on  June  30,  1895,  leaving  one 
son,  Wright  McEnally,  who  survives  his  father. 

By  those  who  knew  him  best  Judge  McEnally 
was  regarded  as  a  very  good  lawyer.  His  mental 
operation  was  exceedingly  slow  and  laborious. 
This  condition  imposed  upon  him  an  amount  of 
labor  and  drudgery  in  the  preparation  of  his  cases 
and  also  in  the  trial  of  them  greatly  out  of  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  work  ordinarily  devoted  by  other 
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lawyers.  The  law  was  never  a  profession  to  him. 
It  was  a  trade.  He  had  longer  hours  and  fewer 
vacations  than  any  other  lawyer.  He  had  also  early 
acquired  laborious  habits  of  conducting  his  busi¬ 
ness.  His  method  of  bookkeeping  and  the  amount 
of  writing  which  he  appeared  to  find  necessary 
to  the  conduct  of  his  work  was  of  the  most  laborious 
and  voluminous  character.  The  time  he  expended 
in  the  trial  as  well  as  in  the  preparation  of  his  cases 
was  more  than  double  that  ever  found  necessary 
by  any  other  man  who  ever  practiced  law  here. 
Not  unfrequently  the  temper  of  the  court  as  well 
as  the  adverse  counsel  was  severely  and  sorely  tried, 
but  his  amiable  and  even  temper  enabled  him  to 
secure  a  measure  of  forbearance  that  no  other  law¬ 
yer  here  could  have  secured. 

While  these  were  some  of  his  limitations,  on  the 
other  hand  when  he  did  finally  get  ready  to  try  a 
case  and  did  finally  get  through  with  it,  there  was 
some  kind  of  compensation  in  the  result  which  he 
was  enabled  to  secure.  He  figured  in  nearly  all 
the  important  litigation  of  this  county  for  about 
half  a  century.  He  was  engaged  in  the  largest 
cases  and  obtained  larger  single  fees  than  any 
other  lawyer  here  of  his  time.  He  had  not  only  big 
clients  and  big  fees,  but  he  was  a  kind  of  favorite 
of  the  men  who  are  unused  to  the  ways  of  litigation. 
The  men  who  had  but  a  single  case  and  who  are 
afraid  of  lawyers  were  attracted  to  him  by  the  wide 
reputation  he  had  for  honesty  and  integrity.  He 
had  a  mathematical  mind  and  he  delighted  in  cases 
which  involved  figures  and  angles  and  points  of 
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location.  He  had  a  large  land  practice,  a  large 
equity  practice,  and  had  much  to  do  in  the  orphans’ 
court.  He  was  an  accurate  practitioner.  If  he 
had  a  case  involving  the  construction  of  an  Act  of 
Assembly,  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  read  the 
Act,  and  that  was  the  beginning  only  of  the  process. 
He  reread  it  and  very  likely  copied  it,  or  the  points 
of  it,  until  he  knew  it,  regardless  of  the  time  it 
consumed.  If  he  was  thrown  into  a  case  suddenly, 
unless  it  was  a  case  of  the  same  kind  he  had  pre¬ 
viously  tried,  he  was  of  not  much  more  account 
than  a  man  who  had  never  practiced  law.  It  was 
so  with  his  opinions.  He  would  not  ordinarily  give 
an  opinion  unless  he  had  previously  had  the  precise 
question  before  him.  If  he  was  compelled  to  give 
an  opinion,  off  hand,  it  was  generally  of  little  or 
no  value;  but  where  he  had  studied  the  question, 
no  man’s  opinion  was  more  sound  or  valued. 
Where  he  had  ample  time  to  prepare  a  case,  no 
lawyer  was  more  formidable  in  the  presentation  of 
it.  He  put  his  cases  on  certain  broad  leading  facts, 
to  which  he  clung  with  a  deathless  tenacity.  His 
preparation,  if  the  time  was  unlimited,  enabled 
him  to  so  apply  the  law  to  these  facts  as  to  secure 
both  the  attention  and  the  confidence  of  the  court. 
He  Tvould  not  knowingly  mislead  the  court.  His 
standing  in  this  regard  was  not  confined  to  the 
trial  court.  The  judges  of  the  supreme  court  paid 
great  attention  to  his  statements  of  the  law,  be¬ 
cause  they  knew  the  thoroughness  of  his  prepara¬ 
tion  and  his  character  for  probity.  With  some  of 
the  judges,  including  the  late  Chief  Justice  Ster- 
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rett  and  Justice  Dean  and  Justice  Williams,  he 
was  a  kind  of  favorite.  They  did  not  forget  that 
he  had  been  there  long  before  any  of  them.  Judge 
Sterrett  said,  with  a  peculiar  interest  and  smile, 
“Judge  McEnally  argued  cases  before  Judge  Gib¬ 
son.”  (Gibson  died  May  3,  1853.) 

Judge  McEnally  drew  the  first  indictment  for 
murder  which  was  drawn  under  the  Penal  Code 
of  1860.  He  drew  that  paper  for  the  trial  of  John 
Cathcart,  who  was  tried  in  1860  for  the  murder  of 
his  wife.  He  was  prosecuted  by  McEnally,  who 
was  then  thirty-five  years  old,  and  defended  by  the 
late  Senator  Wallace,  who  was  then  less  than 
thirty-three  years  old,  and  the  late  H.  Bucher 
Swoope,  who  was  then  less  than  twenty-nine  years 
old.  He  was  convicted  of  murder  in  the  first  de¬ 
gree,  sentenced  to  be  executed,  and  committed 
suicide  in  the  old  jail.  Judge  Linn,  before  whom 
the  case  was  tried,  told  me  many  years  ago  that 
he  never  saw  a  case  so  strongly  presented  as  Mc¬ 
Enally  presented  the  Cathcart  case.  The  case  was 
appealed  to  the  supreme  court  and  the  sufficiency 
of  the  indictment  attacked.  The  case  was  tried 
here  at  September  Term,  1860,  and  the  opinion  of 
the  supreme  court  was  filed  on  January  31,  1861, 
by  Judge  Strong,  who  afterward  became  a  member 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
reported  in  thirty-seventh  Volume  of  State  Reports, 
page  108.  It  is  quite  an  elaborate  opinion  sustain¬ 
ing  the  indictment  and  affirming  the  judgment  of 
Judge  Linn.  That  form  of  indictment  has  been 
followed  here  ever  since  in  murder  cases.  It  covers 
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less  than  half  a  page  of  foolscap,  and.  is  a  model 
of  terseness  and  brevity. 

When  Samuel  Hegarty  died,  leaving  an  estate 
which  was  appraised  at  over  §300,000,  nearly  his 
entire  estate  was  devised  to  a  charitable  nse  by  a 
will  made  less  than  thirty  days  before  his  death. 
Leaving  no  children,  his  brothers  and  sisters  em¬ 
ployed  McEnally,  who  filed  a  bill  in  equity  contest¬ 
ing  the  disposition  of  the  estate  and  asking  the 
court  to  declare  it  void  and  to  adjudicate  that  they 
were  the  rightful  owners,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Act  of  1855,  following  the  rule  of  an  old  English 
statute,  prohibited  a  gift  to  charitable  use  by  a  will 
made  less  than  thirty  days  before  the  death  of  the 
testator.  The  executor  and  the  church  to  whom 
the  gift  had  been  made  employed  Senator  Wallace 
to  defend.  His  contention  was  that  as  the  will  had 
been  probated,  without  protest  or  action  at  law 
against  it  for  over  five  years  before  the  bill  had 
been  filed,  under  the  Act  of  1856,  its  provisions  had 
become  binding  and  conclusive  upon  the  heirs. 
The  master  to  whom  the  case  was  referred  decided 
against  the  will,  and  after  a  full  argument  on  ex¬ 
ceptions,  the  court  here  confirmed  his  report  and 
held  that  the  title  of  the  heirs  had  been  unaffected 
by  the  will.  The  case  was  appealed  to  the  supreme 
court,  where  it  was  argued  at  great  length  on  the 
twenty -fifth  of  March,  1874.  The  opinion  of  that 
court  was  delivered  on  the  second  of  Julv,  1874,  bv 
Judge  Sharswood  sustaining  the  action  of  the  mas¬ 
ter  and  the  court  below  and  awarding  the  property 
to  the  heirs.  The  case  is  reported  in  seventy-fifth 
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Volume  Pennsylvania  State  Reports,  page  503.  It 
was  a  case  of  so  great  importance  not  only  because 
of  the  amount  involved,  but  also  because  of  the 
questions  raised,  that  when  the  late  Judge  Shars- 
wood  died,  the  memorial  of  him  before  the  supreme 
court,  presented  by  the  chief  justice  of  that  court, 
at  a  meeting  for  that  purpose,  referred  to  this  case 
as  one  of  the  great  cases  with  which  he  had  been 
identified.  It,  more  than  any  other  case  in  the 
books,  deals  with  the  question  of  what  is  and  of 
what  is  not  adjudicated  by  the  probate  of  a  will. 

When  the  late  John  DuBois  died,  on  May  5,  1886, 
it  was  found  that  by  a  deed  prepared  by  his  general 
counsel,  the  late  George  A.  Jenks,  then  one  of  the 
most  eminent  lawyers  in  the  State,  all  of  DuBois’s 
property  had  been  conveyed  to  his  nephew  who  had 
been  named  for  him.  As  DuBois  was  unmarried, 
it  was  claimed  by  the  State  that  his  property  was 
subject  to  a  collateral  inheritance  tax  of  five  per 
cent.  McEnally  &  McCurdy  were  employed  by  the 
State  under  a  special  and  contingent  contract  as 
to  fees  to  enforce  the  payment  of  this  tax.  The 
property  was  valued  by  A.  W.  Lee,  Esq.,  who  had 
been  appointed  appraiser,  at  $3, 300, 000,  from  which 
a  deduction  of  $500,000  was  made  for  debts,  leav¬ 
ing  $2,800,000  as  the  net  amount  on  which  tax  was 
claimed.  The  case  was  tried  before  Judge  Krebs. 
George  A.  Jenks  and  his  brother,  Judge  William 
P.  Jenks,  both  now  gone,  defended  the  estate. 
Judge  Krebs  decided  for  the  commonwealth.  From 
this  decision  an  appeal  was  taken  to  the  supreme 
court,  where  the  judgment  of  Judge  Krebs  was 
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affirmed.  The  argument  of  McEnally  in  the  court 
below  and  in  the  supreme  court  was  that  by  the 
terms  of  the  deed  some  measure  of  control  over 
the  conveyed  property  had  still  been  retained  by 
the  elder  DuBois.  An  illustration  of  his  clearness 
of  statement  when  he  was  fully  prepared  in  a  case 
is  found  in  his  statement  of  the  law  in  relation  to 
the  kind  of  conveyance  that  must  be  made  of  prop¬ 
erty  to  escape  the  tax.  He  said  to  the  supreme 
court  that  the  whole  law  on  the  subject  was  em¬ 
braced  in  two  words:  the  decedent  must,  by  the 
deed,  have  “let  go”  of  the  property  in  his  lifetime. 
In  that  case  also  was  perhaps  the  only  instance  in 
which  he  attempted  a  humorous  illustration  before 
that  great  court.  He  said  the  elder  DuBois  re¬ 
minded  him  of  a  hunter  who  was  watching  for  deer 
from  a  lick.  He  saw  some  animal  coming,  and  he 
could  not  tell  clearly  in  the  dark  whether  it  was 
a  deer  or  a  calf.  He  said  he  wanted  “to  shoot  so 
as  to  hit  it  if  it  was  a  deer  and  to  miss  it  if  it  was 
a  calf.”  The  case  was  argued  in  the  supreme  court 
on  sixteenth  of  April,  1888,  and  the  opinion  of 
that  court  was  delivered  by  the  late  Justice  Ster- 
rett  on  the  first  of  October,  1888,  affirming  the 
judgment  of  Judge  Krebs  and  awarding  the  tax 
to  the  State.  The  case  is  reported  in  one  hundred 
and  twenty-first  Volume  of  State  Reports,  page 
368.  Under  that  judgment  the  amount  of  tax, 
including  the  twelve  per  cent  interest  which  is  pro¬ 
vided  as  a  penalty  for  non-payment,  was  the  large 
sum  of  $160,000. 

In  each  of  these  two  cases,  the  Hegarty  case  and 
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the  DuBois  case,  McEnally  &  McCurdy  received 
over  $20,000  of  fees,  and  they  earned  them,  in  view 
of  the  amounts  involved  and  the  character  of  the 
litigation.  Judge  McEnally’s  law  partner  was  the 
late  Daniel  W.  McCurdy,  who  died  in  February, 
1903,  and  who  had  been  associated  with  him  dur¬ 
ing  the  greater  part  of  his  active  practice,  cov¬ 
ering  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years.  McCurdy  was 
a  graduate  of  the  same  institution  as  McEnally, 
and,  like  him,  was  distinguished  by  the  care  and 
accuracy  with  which  he  did  all  his  work.  Like 
him,  too,  he  enjoyed  a  spotless  reputation,  which  he 
left  as  a  priceless  legacy  to  his  family. 

Judge  McEnally  adhered  to  the  faith  of  his 
father.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episco¬ 
pal  Church,  which  he  joined  in  the  summer  of  1854. 
He  was,  however,  a  teacher  in  the  Sabbath  school 
from  the  time  he  came  here  in  1850  to  1883.  He 
was  Sunday  school  superintendent  during  the  years 
of  1854  and  1855.  He  was  for  many  years  a  class 
leader  and  also  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees. 
He  procured  the  charter  for  his  church  and  was 
the  faithful  and  accurate  counsellor  who  was  re¬ 
lied  upon  for  directing  its  affairs. 

At  the  bar  and  in  the  church  he  held  a  high  place. 
His  integrity  was  unquestioned,  his  manner  was 
genial  and  kind,  and  considering  the  multitude  and 
absorbing  character  of  his  engagements  and  his 
work,  there  were  few  men  more  approachable  and 
few  more  willing  to  lend  a  helping  hand.  His  man¬ 
ner  was  quiet  and  retiring.  At  times  he  seemed 
even  bashful  and  unsophisticated,  but  when  he 
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came  to  a  crisis,  whether  it  was  the  trial  of  a  cause 
or  the  making  of  a  speech,  he  was  singularly  bold 
and  fearless.  He  lived  through  a  time  when  the 
bitterest  political  dissensions  and  the  sharpest  fac¬ 
tional  feuds  existed  in  this  county.  Through  it  all 
he  was  distinguished  by  two  qualities  which 
marked  him  in  as  large  a  degree  as  anyone  I  know 
of.  While  it  was  then  a  common  thing  to  impeach 
the  motives  of  men  of  good  repute,  he  maintained 
the  respect  of  all  classes  of  people  and  at  the  same 
time  he  was  fearless  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty 
and  bold  in  the  assertion  of  his  convictions.  The 
membership  of  his  own  church  had  high  regard  for 
him.  He  spoke  confidently  of  his  future,  and  out 
of  a  deep  experience  which  commanded  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  both  old  and  young.  As  at  the  bar,  so  in 
the  church  he  had  lived  through  two  generations 
and  was  worshiping  with  people  who  were  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  those  of  another  generation  of  his  own  age 
with  whom  he  had  worshiped,  and  whom  he  had 
long  since  followed  to  the  grave. 

At  the  bar  he  had  a  distinct  place.  He  was  a 
connecting  link  between  the  past  and  present.  He 
had  practiced  law  with  Josiah  W.  Smith  and  Rob¬ 
ert  Wallace  and  many  others  who  were  born  over 
a  century  ago.  He  had  also  practiced  with  H. 
Bucher  Swoope,  who  was  eight  years  younger  than 
himself  and  who  passed  away  thirty-six  years  ago. 
He  had  practiced  a  full  generation  with  the  late 
Senator  Wallace,  who  was  nearly  three  years 
younger  than  he,  who  has  been  gone  for  nearly 
fourteen  years,  and  later  he  had  practiced  success- 
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fully  with  a  new  and  later  generation  of  lawyers, 
all  of  whom  were  glad  to  honor  him.  On  the 
twenty -fifth  of  January,  1905,  they  tendered  him  a 
reception  and  banquet  which  was  chiefly  under  the 
direction  of  the  members  of  the  bar  who  had  been 
his  students.  Very  seldom,  indeed,  has  it  been  the 
good  fortune  of  a  man  to  receive  from  his  associates 
two  generations  removed  from  him  such  a  gracious 
and  open-handed  ovation.  They  were  glad  to  find 
him  in  such  good  form,  and  his  speech  that  evening 
will  continue  to  be  a  pleasant  memory.  He  occu¬ 
pied  himself  chiefly  in  pointing  out  the  qualities 
of  the  men  we  have  just  named,  and  others,  with 
whom  he  had  been  in  active  practice.  He  closed 
with  two  general  observations:  one  was  the  great 
diversity  of  qualities  of  the  men  who  here  had  dis¬ 
tinguished  themselves  at  the  bar;  the  other  was  that 
he  was  impressed  by  the  fact  of  how  rapidly  these 
men  had  appeared  to  pass  away  and  one  genera¬ 
tion  had  been  succeeded  by  another.  He  called 
attention  to  the  fact  of  how  much  land  in  the 
county  had  been  either  conveyed  by  the  pioneer 
lawyer  of  the  county,  Josiah  W.  Smith,  or  the  title 
to  which  had  rested  upon  his  examination,  and 
then  he  made  the  statement  that  he  often  had  been 
impressed  with  the  value  it  had  been  to  the  people 
of  the  county  for  the  security  of  their  titles  that 
the  man  upon  whose  examination  their  titles  had 
stood  had  been  such  an  exceedingly  careful  and 
good  land  lawyer  that  very  seldom,  indeed,  had  any 
question  arisen  as  to  the  validity  of  a  title  which 
had  been  passed  upon  by  him.  He  had  in  fact  such 
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reputation  in  that  regard  that  his  opinion  was  re¬ 
garded  as  an  assurance  of  the  title. 

He  has  passed  from  us  in  the  ripeness  of  his 
years  and  in  the  fulness  of  an  enviable  reputation, 
honored  and  revered  by  all.  The  closeness  of  his 
study,  the  accuracy  of  his  conclusions,  and  the 
friendliness  of  his  manner  led  us  all  to  consult  him 
with  great  confidence  upon  some  of  the  difficult 
questions  which  we  have  had  to  encounter.  Not¬ 
withstanding  his  success  at  the  bar,  he  had  but 
little  of  this  world's  goods.  They  would,  however, 
be  of  no  value  to  him  now.  The  compensation  he 
received  for  his  long  hours  and  arduous  labor  did 
not  result  in  riches.  He  was  a  strong  illustration 
of  the  fact  that  the  power  of  acquisition  is  inborn. 
He  could  always  make  money  and  could  always  get 
it  when  made,  but  he  could  never  keep  it.  He  made 
as  much  in  two  cases  as  the  majority  of  lawyers 
make  in  a  lifetime  of  practice,  but  he  was  always 
poor.  No  man  of  his  profession  lived  more  simply 
or  was  freer  from  expensive  habits,  but  money 
passed  through  his  hands  as  water  through  a  sieve. 
No  lawyer  would  more  wisely  and  safely  conduct 
the  affairs  of  a  client.  But  in  his  own  affairs,  out¬ 
side  of  his  profession,  he  was  a  failure.  If  there 
was  a  had  bargain  anywhere  about,  he  was  likely 
to  get  it.  If  by  accident  he  stumbled  on  a  good 
bargain  he  made  a  bad  one  of  it  before  he  got 
through  with  it.  In  this  he  was  not  alone,  but  had 
eminent  companions  among  other  noted  men  of  his 
profession.  Daniel  Webster  could  not  take  care  of 
money  any  better  than  he  could,  neither  could 
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Jeremiah  S.  Black,  but  Judge  McEnally,  like  them, 
had  larger  compensation  in  the  zeal  for  his  profes¬ 
sion  and  the  opportunity  which  it  gave  him  for  the 
exercise  of  those  intellectual  qualities  in  which  he 
delighted.  He  had  also  what  was  of  much  greater 
value  to  him,  both  here  and  hereafter,  an  unsullied 
character  and  a  stainless  reputation  which  will 
shine  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever. 

The  one  sad  fact  about  growing  old  is  that  our 
friends  pass  from  us  and  we  become  lonely.  O! 
how  greatly  we  miss  them.  Doctor  Johnson,  who 
lived  to  be  seventy-five,  said  that  if  a  man  became 
old  he  must  have  been  busy  in  making  friends  or 
he  would  reach  the  time  when  he  would  be  alone  in 
the  world.  The  friends  of  early  days  are  those  to 
whose  memory  we  cling  more  closely,  because  those 
were  the  days  when  we  were  more  carefree,  and 
deeper  and  more  lasting  impressions  were  formed. 
The  grief  imposed  by  the  condition  to  which  I  have 
referred  is  not  a  product  of  Christianity,  but  be¬ 
longs  to  heathen  men  as  wTell  as  Christian  men. 
It  is  common  to  all  conditions  of  civilization, 
though  expressed  in  different  modes.  The  differ¬ 
ence  is  in  the  effect  upon  the  two  classes.  To  the 
heathen  mind  there  was  no  compensation  for  this 
overwhelming  grief;  hence  it  is  that  not  unfre- 
quently  the  living  were  either  buried  or  burned 
with  the  dead.  But  the  Christian  man  is  taught  by 
this  severing  of  ties  that  this  world  is  not  his  abid¬ 
es  P^ce ,  that  he  has  a  home  beyond  the  stars 
where  these  severed  ties  may  be  reunited,  where  the 
dim  vision  may  be  restored  to  all  its  native  bright- 
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ness,  where  the  slow  hand  and  the  halting  step  may 
be  quickened  by  an  unwonted  life,  where  the 
clouded  intellect  may  be  again  illuminated  with  all 
its  pristine  brilliance,  and  where  the  broken  and 
fragmentary  work  we  have  here  attempted  may  be 
completed.  It  has  been  well  said: 

Death  takes  us  by  surprise 
And  stays  our  hurrying  feet; 

The  great  design  unfinished  lies, 

Our  lives  are  incomplete. 

But  in  the  bright  unknown. 

Perfect  their  circles  seem, 

Even  as  a  bridge’s  arch  of  stone 
Is  rounded  in  the  stream. 


HONORABLE  JOSEPH  B.  McENALLY 


At  Memorial  Services  in  Methodist  Episcopal 

Church ,  Clearfield,  Pa.,  on  Sunday,  January 
9, 1910,  at  7:15  P.  M. 

At  the  opening  of  these  exercises  I  was  requested 
by  the  president  of  the  League  to  make  a  few  re¬ 
marks.  But  for  this  I  would  not  have  ventured  to 
speak  on  this  occasion,  for  the  reason  that  last 
Friday  morning  in  the  courthouse  I  spoke  at  great 
length  on  the  professional  career  of  Judge  Mc- 
Enally,  and  also  incidentally  upon  his  church  life. 
It  will  always  be  a  grateful  recollection  that  the 
first  time  I  ever  saw  J udge  McEnally,  and  also  the 
last  time  I  saw  him  alive,  was  in  the  church.  In 
the  summer  of  1858  I  came  to  Clearfield  with  my 
mother  to  visit  a  relative.  It  was  the  second  time 
I  had  been  here.  I  was  then  about  the  size  of  one 
of  these  small  boys.  On  this  occasion  we  came  here 
on  Saturday  and  went  to  church  in  the  old  church 
on  Cherry  Street.  I  was  of  that  age  when  every¬ 
thing  made  a  strong  impression  on  my  mind.  It 
was  the  first  church  I  had  ever  been  in.  All  the 
services  I  had  ever  attended  before  were  in  a 
schoolhouse  or  some  such  building.  I  can  never 
forget  how  much  I  was  impressed  with  the  mag¬ 
nificence  of  the  building,  the  long  row  of  seats, 
and  the  appointments  generally.  This  church  is 
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nothing  like  the  magnificent  church  as  that  then 
appeared  to  me. 

The  preacher  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Barnhart. 
He  was  an  old-fashioned  preacher.  Among  other 
accomplishments  he  had  the  rare  gift  of  being  able 
to  read  well.  I  took  a  seat  about  half  way  up  on 
the  left-hand  side.  The  opening  hymn  he  read  was 
that  wonderful  hymn  of  Cowper’s, 

God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way 
His  wonders  to  perform; 

He  plants  his  footsteps  in  the  sea 
And  rides  upon  the  storm. 

I  had  never  heard  it  before.  It  made  an  impres¬ 
sion  on  my  mind  which  I  can  never  forget.  I  af¬ 
terward  came  to  know  the  history  of  the  unusual 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  written.  It  has 
always  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  most  finely  written 
and  the  most  majestic  in  sentiment  of  all  that  mar¬ 
velous  collection.  Shortly  before  the  hymn  had 
been  announced,  there  was  a  young,  slim  looking 
man  came  up  the  aisle  and  took  a  seat  immediately 
in  front  of  me.  He  was  dressed  in  black  and  wore 
a  silk  hat.  He  was  the  second  lawyer  I  had  ever 
seen,  and  for  that  reason  I  paid  much  attention  to 
him.  I  found  out  who  he  was  in  this  way.  He 
set  his  silk  hat  down  beside  him  and  I  leaned  over 
the  back  of  the  seat  and  read  this  name  in  the  hat 
— “Jos.  B.  McEnally.”  At  that  time  he  wrote  his 
name  that  way,  not  by  the  initials  and  not  in  full. 
The  next  time  I  saw  him  was  in  the  fall  of  the  same 
year  at  a  log  schoolhouse  near  where  my  father 
lived,  where  he  made  a  political  speech.  In  1864 
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I  heard  him  at  the  same  place  on  the  same  kind  of 
an  occasion.  That  time  he  stayed  over  night  at  my 
father’s  house.  With  this  knowledge  of  him  when 
I  came  to  Clearfield  in  the  spring  of  1868,  he  was 
one  of  the  first  persons  I  came  to  know  well.  He 
gave  me  more  encouragement  than  anyone  else 
at  the  bar,  especially  among  the  older  lawyers. 
Through  his  influence  and  confidence  in  me  I  early 
became  identified  with  a  class  of  important  cases 
which  I  would  otherwise  not  then  have  had  to  do 
with.  When  we  later  came  to  try  cases  against 
each  other,  there  were  the  asperities  between  us 
that  are  common  to  lawyers,  but  we  never  lost  the 
great  respect  which  we  had  for  each  other.  I  had 
very  great  regard  for  him  and  he  had  for  me. 
When  I  had  a  serious  illness  about  six  years  ago, 
it  was  a  long  time  before  I  could  walk  with  my 
accustomed  vigor.  One  day  going  along  the  street 
to  the  post  office  in  about  the  usual  way,  I  met  him. 
As  soon  as  he  came  in  view  he  smiled,  and,  ap¬ 
proaching  me,  stopped  and  said  that  he  was  very 
glad  to  see  that  I  was  able  to  walk  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way. 

I  can  recall  many  incidents  illustrating  his  high 
Christian  character  and  the  confidence  it  inspired 
in  his  associates  at  the  bar,  but  I  will  only  venture 
to  relate  one.  Nearly  thirty-two  years  ago  I  was 
employed  to  defend  a  man  charged  with  murder. 
There  was  for  the  commonwealth  the  prosecuting 
officer  and  also  an  eminent  counsel  from  another 
city.  On  the  eve  of  the  trial,  when  full  of  anxiety 
and  solicitude  because  of  the  responsibility,  I 
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learned  that  Judge  McEnally  also  was  employed 
for  the  prosecution.  Mr.  Gordon,  afterward  Judge 
Gordon,  was  then  associated  with  me.  We  were 
both  quite  young  and  felt  the  weight  of  the  task 
before  us.  I  said  to  him  that  with  Judge  McEnally 
on  the  other  side  it  seemed  to  me  that  we  were  con¬ 
fronted  by  a  very  formidable  array  of  counsel.  He 
replied  by  this  significant  statement,  that  he  would 
prefer  to  have  Judge  McEnally  on  the  other  side 
than  to  try  the  case  against  the  other  counsel  alone, 
for  he  thought  that  the  prosecution  would  now  be 
under  the  direction  of  McEnally,  and  that  he  would 
not  offer  testimony  to  affect  the  prisoner  which 
he  did  not  believe  was  proper  testimony  in  a  capi¬ 
tal  case.  I  have  often  thought  of  this  since  as  a 
very  high  tribute  to  the  character  of  the  man;  that 
in  the  zeal  of  his  cause  and  in  his  anxiety  to  press 
the  case  of  the  commonwealth  he  would  not  lose 
sight  of  his  duty  to  the  court,  as  well  as  to  the 
prisoner,  by  introducing  testimony  which  was  not 
proper  on  such  a  serious  charge.  I  thought  then 
and  since  that  it  would  be  a  great  thing  if  the  same 
character  and  caution  would  govern  all  the  other 
counsel  who  present  cases  before  the  court  and 
jury. 

Some  time  last  year  a  committee  was  appointed 
by  the  court  to  obtain  photographs  or  pictures  of 
all  the  men  who  had  presided  over  the  courts  of 
this  county,  commencing  with  the  first  Judge,  Hon¬ 
orable  Charles  Huston,  who  opened  the  court  here 
in  October,  1822,  and  who  was  afterward  elevated 
to  the  supreme  bench  of  the  State.  On  last  Friday 
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morning  at  the  Bar  meeting  in  the  courthouse  his 
associates  attempted  a  portrait  of  his  professional 
career,  not  only  by  way  of  tribute  to  his  memory, 
but  that  there  might  be  put  in  permanent  form  an 
estimate  of  his  character  and  services  at  the  bar 
for  the  benefit  of  the  younger  men  now  practicing, 
who  had  less  knowledge  of  him,  and  that  the  fu¬ 
ture  generations  of  lawyers  might  know  of  the 
great  qualities  which  enabled  him  to  attain  such 
high  rank  at  the  bar.  At  the  afternoon  services  at 
this  church,  however,  there  was  presented  by  the 
remarks  of  Dr.  Stephens  the  only  adequate  and 
complete  portrait  he  has  ever  had.  I  would  be 
glad  indeed  if  that  was  put  in  such  form  as  to  be 
available  to  every  member  of  this  church.1 

Biography  is  the  most  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive  of  writings,  for  the  reason  that  the  study  of 
people  surpasses  all  other  objects  of  study. 
Whether  we  travel  at  home  or  abroad,  we  learn 
more  of  value  by  our  contact  with  people  than 
otherwise.  Pope  said  rightly,  “The  proper  study 
of  mankind  is  man.”  Biography,  therefore,  is  the 
most  instructive  of  all  writing.  History  is  only 
another  form  of  biography.  I  have  paid  some  at¬ 
tention  to  this  kind  of  writing.  I  have  read  much 
of  it  and  have  written  some,  and  think  I  have  some 
judgment  on  the  subject.  The  address  to  which  I 
refer  was  the  best  memorial  address  I  have  ever 
heard,  and  I  have  seldom  read  any  equal  to  it.  In 
two  thousand  years  there  have  been  but  two  great 
biographers.  One  was  Plutarch,  who  was  born 


1  Note,  page  272. 
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somewhere  from  40  to  45  of  the  first  century.  It 
has  been  said  npon  good  authority  that  Plutarch’s 
Lives  was  a  book  read  by  more  intelligent  people 
than  any  other  book  outside  of  the  Bible,  until 
a  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  drift  of  the  public 
mind  turned  toward  more  frivolous  reading.  Mac¬ 
aulay  said  of  this  book  that  while  there  were  many 
books  which  were  valuable  to  him,  there  were  none 
he  could  not  get  along  without  except  this  book. 
The  other  great  biographer  was  .James  Boswell, 
bom  in  1740.  There  are  few  intelligent  men,  in¬ 
deed,  who  are  so  greatly  lacking  as  Boswell,  but 
his  Biography  was  such  a  great  success  as  to  over¬ 
shadow  the  glaring  defects  which  made  him  a  fail¬ 
ure  in  everything  but  it.  Xo  intelligent  person  who 
can  take  the  time  to  read  far  enough  into  his  book 
to  discover  its  peculiar  value  and  merit  will  ever 
leave  it  until  he  masters  its  contents.  If  I  had 
to  rearrange  and  classify  great  biographers,  I 
would  say  the  first  one  was  Plutarch,  who  wrote 
in  the  last  half  of  the  first  century ;  the  second  one 
was  Boswell,  who  wrote  in  the  last  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century;  and  the  third  was  Dr.  William 
A.  Stephens,  who  wrote  and  spoke  in  the  early 
part  of  the  twentieth  century. 

It  is  well  our  departed  friend,  whose  loss  we  so 
greatly  mourn,  and  whose  memory  we  so  greatly 
cherish,  has  had  a  biographer  who  has  presented  to 
us  his  Christian  character  and  his  church  life  in 
such  accurate  and  definite  terms  as  to  do  great 
justice  to  the  dead  and  furnish  inspiration  to  the 
living. 
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It  is  often  said  there  is  always  some  one  to  take 
the  place  of  one  gone.  This  depends  on  whether  he 
left  duplicates  of  himself.  The  most  interesting 
people  have  no  duplicates.  It  is  the  odd,  eccentric, 
and  unusual  people  who  are  the  most  interesting, 
and  this  because  their  oddity  and  eccentricity  touch 
our  lives  in  places  which  other  people  cannot  reach. 
It  is,  therefore,  their  peculiarities  which  render 
them  of  special  interest  and  value.  Nobody  will 
ever  take  this  man’s  place.  No  one  else  can  fit 
into  his  place  in  our  lives  and  in  the  life  of  this 
church.  We  will  never  see  his  like  again,  but  if 
we  are  faithul  to  the  example  he  left  us,  and  true 
to  the  light  he  followed,  we  shall  see  him  again. 


CALVIN  HUDSON  M’CAULEY,  ESQ.,  OF 
RIDGWAY,  PA. 


Sketch  of  Life  of  Deceased.  Prepared,  at  the  Re¬ 
quest  of  His  Family,  by  the  Author  for  a 
Family  Memorial,  April,  1910. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch,  who  died  in  his  home 
at  Ridgway,  Elk  County,  Pennsylvania,  on  Friday 
morning,  April  15, 1910,  was  so  well  known  to  many 
of  the  people  of  this  county,  and  was  so  identified 
with  large  business  enterprises  here,  as  to  render 
this  special  notice  of  him  of  interest  to  many  of  our 
people. 

Not  many  lawyers  are  good  business  men.  The 
close  persistent  study  of  law  and  the  constant  effort 
to  apply  its  general  principles  to  particular  and 
complex  facts  are  so  different  from  the  training  for 
business  success  that  but  seldom  is  the  same  man 
successful  both  as  a  business  man  and  a  lawyer. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  present  methods  of  legal 
practice  involve  the  necessity  of  a  larger  knowledge 
of  business  affairs  by  a  lawyer  than  formerly  was 
required.  The  lawyer,  as  well  as  the  doctor,  is 
more  often  employed  now  to  prevent  trouble  than 
he  was  formerly.  People  of  experience  have 
learned  so  much  of  the  risk  and  cost  of  litigation 
that  they  employ  the  lawyer  to  enable  them  to  so 
conduct  their  affairs  as  to  not  be  subject  to  litiga¬ 
tion,  whether  successful  or  otherwise.  Litigation 
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to  them  is  not  much  better  when  successful  than 
when  unsuccessful.  To  be  qualified  for  this  kind 
of  work  the  lawyer  must  know  business  as  well  as 
the  law.  So  long  as  his  province  was  simply  to 
try  cases,  his  knowledge  of  the  law  and  how  to 
apply  it  to  the  facts  involved  was  his  whole  equip¬ 
ment.  His  knowledge  of  business  was  merely  in¬ 
cidental;  but  when  the  lawyer  is  employed  chiefly 
to  aid  his  client  to  so  conduct  his  business  as  that 
he  may  not  be  harassed  by  frequent  litigation, 
whatever  its  outcome,  both  his  relation  to  his  client 
and  his  equipment  for  his  work  are  quite  different. 

Mr.  M’Cau ley’s  practice  was  a  good  illustration 
of  what  is  here  indicated.  When  yet  a  young  man 
he  was  the  principal  factor  in  organizing  the  large 
business  enterprises  whose  legal  affairs  were  there¬ 
after  under  his  direction  and  supervision  for  the 
balance  of  his  life.  He  created  the  circumstances 
which  gave  him  his  chief  practice  and  his  principal 
success.  He  thereby  converted  a  country  law  office 
in  a  small  town  into  the  legal  department  of  several 
great  companies  whose  business  extended  over  a 
large  part  of  his  own  State  and  into  other  adjoining 
States.  This  work  involved  large  knowledge  of 
the  business  represented  and  great  foresight  as  to 
the  methods  by  which  it  could  be  projected  and  ex¬ 
tended  and  made  successful.  All  of  these  several 
lines  of  business,  as  well  as  of  their  legal  aspects, 
were  familiar  to  him  and  had  been  organized  and 
projected  under  his  immediate  direction  with  a 
view  of  easy  and  simple  administration,  and  also 
with  a  view  of  avoiding  litigation.  This  method 
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of  work  necessarily  included  a  knowledge  of  busi¬ 
ness  methods,  of  which  the  ordinary  lawyer  knows 
but  little,  and  that  little  only  when  brought  to  him 
incidentally  in  a  particular  case.  It  was  in  his 
organizing  power  and  his  capacity  for  directing 
large  affairs  that  Mr.  M’Cauley  was  distinguished 
from  the  ordinary  practitioner. 

This,  however,  was  not  by  any  means  the  extent 
of  his  equipment.  When  a  trial  became  necessary 
few  men  knew  better  how  to  prepare  for  it  than  he. 
His  preparation  was  so  thorough  and  compre¬ 
hensive  that  it  not  unfrequently  happened  that  in 
his  anxious  work  he  had  anticipated  and  com¬ 
passed  questions  as  likely  to  be  raised  by  his  adver¬ 
sary  which  never  were  raised.  On  the  trial  he  was 
alert  and  resourceful  and  remarkably  successful. 
Because  of  his  reputation  for  careful  examination 
and  correct  judgment,  he  commanded  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  both  court  and  jury.  In  the  appellate 
courts  also  he  was  well  and  favorably  known  by  his 
careful  and  forceful  presentation  of  his  cases.  His 
acquaintance  with  the  great  men  in  the  law  and  in 
business  affairs  throughout  the  State  and  country 
was  very  extensive.  His  quiet  and  genial  manner 
rendered  him  accessible  to  everyone,  and  when  free 
from  the  stress  of  his  work  he  was  a  most  entertain¬ 
ing  and  companionable  man.  He  had  a  great  fond¬ 
ness  for  the  law  and  for  the  men  efficiently  engaged 
in  its  practice.  The  large  and  lucrative  compensa¬ 
tion  which  the  character  of  his  business  afforded 
him  was  but  a  small  part  of  the  incentive  to  its 
persistent  prosecution.  His  learning  and  ability, 
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as  well  as  his  attractive  personality  and  deserved 
reputation,  gave  him  an  enviable  place  among  the 
men  of  his  profession.  He  was  public-spirited  and 
held  a  large  place  in  the  life  of  the  community  with 
which  he  had  been  identified  from  boyhood.  He 
was  in  every  sense  a  self-made  man.  He  was  some¬ 
thing  more  than  that,  for  he  made  a  large  place  for 
himself  by  creating  the  circumstances  and  atmos¬ 
phere  which  compelled  that  place. 

He  was  born  on  the  tenth  day  of  July,  1850.  He 
was  married  at  Christ  Church,  Olean,  New  York, 
on  Christmas  evening,  1871,  to  Juliette  Amanda 
McGibney,  of  that  city.  The  children  of  this  mar¬ 
riage  were  as  follows:  Ruby  Van  Ette,  married 
to  John  S.  Elliott,  and  residing  in  New  York  city  5 
Edna  Pearle,  who  died  in  1882;  Calvin  Hudson, 
Jr.,  who  resides  in  Williamsport,  engaged  there  as 
assistant  general  solicitor  of  the  Central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Lumber  Company ;  and  Katherine  Hyde,  who 
resides  with  her  mother  in  the  homestead  at  Ridg- 
way. 

Mr.  M’Cauley  was  devoted  to  his  family,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  unusual  advantages  of  education 
and  travel  and  home  life  which  he  so  cheerfully  and 
joyfully  gave  them.  Less  than  sixty  years  of  age, 
he  passed  from  them  when  in  fullest  possession  of 
his  powers,  and  in  the  meridian  of  his  fame,  leav¬ 
ing  to  them  the  priceless  legacy  of  an  untarnished 
name  and  the  valued  heritage  of  a  life  devoted  to 
high  and  useful  purposes. 


ON  HONORABLE  DAVID  L.  KREBS 


At  Bar  Meeting,  Clearfield,  Pa.,  February  1,  1911 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Bar  of 
Clearfield  County:  I  move  the  adoption  of  the 
resolutions  which  have  just  been  read,  and  desire 
to  submit  some  remarks  which  appear  to  be  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  rather  remarkable  subject  with  which 
these  resolutions  deal.  Of  the  many  things  which 
might  be  said,  and  which  crowd  upon  us,  there  are 
only  a  few  things  which  need  be  said,  and  it  is 
better  that  these  be  said  than  that  we  deal  at  great 
length  with  other  things  which,  though  appropri¬ 
ate,  may  not  be  of  as  much  practical  value  to  us. 

David  Luther  Krebs  was  born  in  Penn’s  Valley, 
Center  County,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  fifth  day 
of  October,  1846,  and  was,  therefore,  sixty-four 
years  and  three  months  and  twenty  days  of  age  at 
the  time  of  his  death  on  last  Wednesday,  twenty- 
fifth  instant,  at  4:20  p.  M.,  in  Philadelphia.  His 
first  appearance  in  this  county  was  in  the  fall  of 
1864,  when  he  came  here  to  teach  a  small  school  at 
what  was  then  called  the  “Ogden  school-house,” 
still  standing  near  Clearfield  Creek  bridge  along  the 
road  toward  Philipsburg.  While  there  his  school 
term  was  interrupted  by  his  enlistment  in  the  army 
to  take  the  place  of  an  older  brother  who  had  a 
family  to  support  and  who  had  been  drafted. 
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David  took  his  place  and  served  in  the  Ninety- 
eighth  Regiment  of  Pennsylvania  Veterans,  until 
mustered  out  by  general  orders  in  1865.  Upon 
his  return  from  the  army,  he  spent  a  year  in  the 
oil  region  of  Venango  County.  He  then  returned 
to  the  occupation  of  teaching  and  taught  a  term  of 
school  at  Limestoneville  in  Montour  County.  In 
1867  he  returned  to  Center  County,  where  he  read 
law  with  the  late  Adam  Hoy,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  Bellefonte  Bar  April  30,  1869.  He  thereby 
became  a  member  of  a  bar  that  was  rich  in  the 
memory  and  traditions  of  some  of  the  most  noted 
lawyers  in  Pennsylvania.  But  he  was  admitted  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  practice,  and  with  that 
view  he  came  to  our  county,  where  he  found  less 
valuable  traditions,  but  more  prospect  for  business. 

He  was  admitted  to  this  bar  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  May,  1869.  The  first  year  he  practiced 
principally  alone,  but  in  1870  formed  a  partnership 
with  John  P.  Irvin,  Esq.,  and  with  him  succeeded 
to  the  practice  of  the  late  Henry  Bucher  Swoope. 
After  about  two  years  this  partnership  was  dissolved 
and  he  again  practiced  alone  until  the  latter  part 
of  1873,  when  he  entered  into  partnership  with  the 
late  Senator  William  A.  Wallace,  to  whose  oldest 
daughter,  Mary,  he  was  married.  In  that  partner¬ 
ship,  bearing  a  large  share  of  the  burdens  which  be¬ 
longed  to  a  wide  and  a  diversified  practice,  he 
continued  until  the  fall  of  1883,  when  he  was 
elected  to  the  bench  of  this  district,  composed  of 
Clearfield  County,  the  first  judge  who  held  that 
place  after  this  county  had  been  made  a  separate 
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district.  His  work  on  the  bench  during  that  term 
was  very  heavy,  for  the  reason  that  the  list  was 
far  behind.  Theretofore  the  judges  who  had  pre¬ 
sided  here  had  resided  in  one  of  the  other  two 
counties  of  the  old  district,  and  appeared  to  have 
no  special  pride  or  interest  in  having  the  list  of 
this,  much  the  largest  of  the  three  counties  in 
business,  cleared  up.  When  Judge  Krebs  went  on 
the  bench  here,  a  single  firm  engaged  in  the  trial 
of  cases  had  two  hundred  cases  at  issue  and  for 
trial.  When  he  went  off  that  firm  had  less  than 
thirty  cases  for  trial.  He  set  the  example  to  judges 
who  followed  him  here,  and  who  have  rather  well 
maintained  the  precedent  established  by  him,  of 
having  the  list  so  worked  up  that  every  suitor  here 
may  have  his  case  tried  within  a  reasonable  time. 
Judge  Krebs  actually  at  times  held  court  from 
eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  until  ten  o’clock  at 
night.  There  are  no  men  here  now  who  can  stand 
that  kind  of  work.  There  were  lawyers  here  then 
who  could,  and  he  could,  or  at  least  he  thought  he 
could.  When  some  of  the  members  of  the  bar  pro¬ 
tested  against  the  long  hours,  he  said  they  would 
either  have  to  hold  long  sessions  or  more  terms  of 
court,  and  they  preferred  not  to  increase  the  num¬ 
ber  of  terms,  and  so  they  worked  early  and  late 
until  the  list  was  reasonably  well  cleared. 

He  acquired  a  large  and  profitable  practice  at 
the  bar  sooner  after  he  was  admitted  than  any 
other  lawyer  who  ever  practiced  here.  So  also  he 
obtained  a  large  and  valuable  practice  sooner  after 
he  came  from  the  bench  than  any  other  judge  that 
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we  know  of  here  or  elsewhere.  His  life  work  in  our 
midst  is  a  forceful  illustration  of  the  severe  tribute 
which  our  profession  exacts  from  every  man  who 
has  the  ambition  and  the  perseverance  to  reach  its 
highest  place  and  reward.  To  a  ready  and  avail¬ 
able  conception  of  the  law,  and  such  a  practical 
knowledge  of  business  affairs  as  enabled  him 
to  apply  that  law  to  the  facts  of  his  case,  he  added 
such  tireless  energy  and  absorbing  industry  as  daily 
and  nightly  consumed  his  store  of  physical  force 
and  strength.  Before  he  had  reached  middle  life 
he  gave  signs  of  breaking  down.  It  is  easy  to  say 
he  might  have  lived  longer  with  more  care  of  his 
health ;  but  to  those  of  us  who  knew  him  best  it 
was  rather  remarkable  that  he  was  able  in  the  midst 
of  his  work  to  take  such  care  of  his  health  as  to  be 
able  to  live  as  long  and  as  effectively  as  he  did. 
He  actually  practiced  law  actively  and  effectively 
longer  than  any  other  man  who  has  ever  practiced 
at  this  bar.  Senator  Wallace  practiced  here  ac¬ 
tively  for  only  thirty-six  years.  Judge  McEnally 
was  a  member  of  this  bar  for  about  sixty  years, 
but  his  active  and  effective  years  were  fewer  than 
those  of  our  deceased  brother,  and  both  of  these 
men  were  of  greater  physical  strength  and  vigor. 

He  could  well  be  called  an  all-around  lawyer. 
His  quickness  of  perception  and  his  diversity  of 
practical  knowledge  of  the  law  and  of  business 
affairs  were  such  as  to  render  him  available  and  of 
great  practical  service  in  any  kind  of  a  case,  but  he 
was  wise  enough  and  enterprising  enough  to  have 
early  given  close  special  attention  to  two  classes  of 
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cases  which,  he  had  long  ago  discovered,  would  ab¬ 
sorb  much  of  the  time  of  the  courts  in  the  different 
counties  of  this  central  part  of  the  State,  and 
nowhere  else  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  his  own 
county.  One  of  these  was  “mining  cases.”  I  know 
of  no  lawyer  anywhere  in  Pennsylvania  who  had 
such  accurate  and  far-reaching  knowledge  both  of 
the  practical  business  of  mining  and  of  the  law 
applicable  to  this  class  of  cases.  Closely  related 
to  these  kinds  of  cases  were  those  difficult  and 
complicated  and  important  cases  knowrn  to  the  pro¬ 
fession  as  “discrimination  cases,”  against  carry¬ 
ing  companies  to  recover  damages  for  alleged  dis¬ 
crimination  in  rates  of  freight  and  facilities  for 
shipment.  The  latter  class  of  cases  were  closely 
connected  with  the  former,  because  the  shipments 
or  lack  of  shipment  complained  of  related  almost 
entirely  to  the  product  of  mines.  The  knowledge 
he  had  of  this  class  of  cases  seemed  to  be  almost 
exclusive.  How  or  when  he  got  it  none  of  us  knew, 
but  we  did  know  that  he  had  it,  and  when  occasion 
required  was  able  to  make  effective,  if  not  alarming 
use  of  it.  As  was  to  be  expected,  he  had  a 
large  and  valuable  practice  in  both  these  classes 
of  litigation,  not  only  in  our  own  court,  but 
in  the  courts  of  other  counties,  and  also  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  courts  of  both  the  Eastern  and  the  Western 
Districts  and  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  tri¬ 
bunal  at  Washington.  In  all  these  courts  he  was 
a  well-known  and  formidable  figure  intellectually, 
doing  an  amount  of  work  and  exercising  a  degree 
of  influence  over  the  minds  of  eminent  judges,  as 
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well  as  of  eminent  lawyers,  that  seems  out  of  all 
proportion  to  either  physical  strength  or  his  ap¬ 
parent  power  as  measured  by  people  who  saw  him 
for  the  first  time  without  knowledge  of  his  work  or 
his  wide  reputation.  In  the  Federal  cases  he  was 
frequently  associated  with  some  of  the  most  noted 
lawyers  in  the  country,  but  in  the  crucial  and  turn¬ 
ing  points  of  these  cases  they,  as  well  as  their 
clients,  relied  upon  him  just  in  proportion  as  they 
had  come  to  know  his  immense  capacity  and  skill 
in  this  difficult  class  of  cases. 

I  have  often  thought  and  have  sometimes  said 
on  occasions  like  this  that  there  is  a  special  reason 
why  a  lawyer’s  life  and  work  when  it  is  ended 
should  be  taken  public  notice  of  by  his  associates 
at  the  bar.  That  reason  is  that  the  stress  which 
rests  upon  him  from  the  severe  nature  of  his  work 
not  unfrequently  so  absorbs  him  that  it  is  not  easy 
for  the  general  public  to  rightly  value  him  or  his 
work.  Therefore,  the  duty  of  rightly  estimating 
these  is,  necessarily,  in  some  sense,  committed  to 
the  men  who  have  stood  with  him  in  the  conflict, 
and  either  with  him  or  against  him  have  shared  the 
labors  and  trials,  and  it  may  be  the  rewards,  of  a 
conflict  now  ended.  His  fame  is  largely  in  their 
hands.  To  rightly  estimate  his  work  and  make  it 
a  subject  of  encouragement  and  inspiration  to 
others  is,  therefore,  a  part  of  their  duty. 

These  remarks  are  specially  applicable  here  be¬ 
cause  of  the  relation  of  our  deceased  brother  to  a 
few  of  us  who  started  near  the  same  time  he  did 
and  have  witnessed  the  whole  of  his  battle.  When 
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he  had  been  admitted  here,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of 
May,  1869,  there  were  but  seventeen  lawyers  in  this 
county  all  told.  But  two  of  them  now  remain,  the 
presiding  officer  and  the  speaker.  The  next  year 
Judge  Gordon  was  admitted,  and  as  it  was  not 
until  that  year  that  Judge  Krebs  got  into  full  prac¬ 
tice,  it  may  be  said  that  these  three  are  the  rem¬ 
nant,  and  a  broken  remnant  it  is,  of  the  old  guard 
who  were  here  when  our  deceased  brother  entered 
this  arena  to  tight  his  life’s  battle.  We  are  here 
to-day  to  testify  that  this  battle  was  well  fought 
and  fairly  won.  He  had  high  rank  among  us, 
but  it  was  a  rank  to  which  he  fought  his  way 
step  by  step.  He  had  high  place  here,  but  it 
was  not  due  to  any  adventitious  circumstance  or 
chance  inning — he  got  it  by  patient,  laborious, 
and  heroic  work,  in  health  and  in  sickness,  in 
prosperity  and  adversity,  in  time  of  defeat  as 
well  as  in  time  of  victory.  It  is  a  noble  legacy 
to  his  family,  in  whose  behalf  principally  he  made 
this  gallant  fight,  that  they  might  have  a  larger 
opportunity  and  a  better  chance  to  start  with  than 
he  had.  This  heritage  also  belongs  in  part  to  this 
bar,  where  were  his  earliest  as  well  as  his  latest 
trials  and  triumphs.  In  this  generation,  as  well 
as  in  the  generations  to  come,  it  will  here  be  cher¬ 
ished  as  an  encouragement  to  every  young  man 
who  is  willing  to  make  the  gallant  fight  he  has 
made  for  the  success  he  has  won. 

The  younger  men  who  have  more  recently  come 
into  this  arena  also  know  much  of  his  work  and 
achievement,  after  he  had  well  started  in  his  pro- 
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fessional  career.  To  them  we  would  say,  If  you 
have  found  out  any  newer  or  shorter  or  easier  way 
to  win  genuine  success  at  the  bar,  you  have  made  a 
discovery  which  has  never  been  unfolded  to  us,  and 
we  are  now  so  far  past  the  enthusiastic  and  im¬ 
pressionable  period  of  life  that  we  do  not  readily 
take  to  new  ways  and  have  become  incapable  of 
being  led  out  of  the  old  way  into  any  new  path, 
however  alluring  and  attractive.  We  prefer  the 
more  distant  goal  that  lies  at  the  end  of  the  older 
and  longer  and  harder  and  more  deeply  trodden 
path,  along  which  we  still  toil  with  faltering  and 
unsteady  step. 

These  resolutions  say  with  great  fidelity  that 
he  was  considerate  to  both  the  court  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  at  the  bar.  He  was  always  deferential  to  the 
court  from  the  very  start,  but  to  those  of  us  who 
observed  closely  he  appeared  particularly  so  after 
he  had  been  ten  years  on  the  bench  and  borne  the 
responsibilty  and  perplexity  of  the  difficult  prob¬ 
lems  which  were  thrust  upon  him  by  warring  fac¬ 
tions  during  that  period.  It  is,  I  doubt  not,  an 
experience  well  calculated  to  make  any  man  defer¬ 
ential  to  any  tribunal  before  whom  he  afterward 
appears,  however  unfavorable  the  rulings  of  that 
tribunal  may  appear.  No  man  was  more  consider¬ 
ate  toward  his  associates  at  the  bar  than  he.  It 
ought,  however,  to  be  said  that  this  feeling  did  not 
manifest  itself  in  his  earlier  days  at  the  bar.  Like 
most  of  us,  he  had  to  learn  both  the  fairness  and 
value  of  this  spirit.  He  learned  earlier  and  faster 
than  others,  because  he  could  see  quicker  and 
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farther  than  most  of  us.  Both  at  the  bar  and  on 
the  bench  he  was  especially  considerate  of  the  young 
men  who  lacked  experience  and  courage  in  the  trial 
of  cases.  On  the  bench  he  carried  this  indulgence 
to  the  utmost  limit.  If  a  client  had  a  young  or 
inexperienced  lawyer,  or  a  drunken  lawyer,  the 
judge  would  not  allow  him  to  lose  his  case  if  he 
had  one,  if  he  was  able  to  prevent  it,  as  he  generally 
was.  One  illustration  of  this  I  have  in  mind  was 
this:  A  client  with  two  hundred  dollars  in  hand 
came  to  employ  me  to  make  defense  to  a  charge  of 
murder  in  the  first  degree.  It  was  unfortunately 
after  I  had  quit  the  trial  of  homicide  cases.  For 
that  reason  I  declined,  but  said  I  would  find  a 
lawyer  who  would  make  the  most  of  the  defense. 
The  client  inquired  if  that  lawyer  whom  I  named 
was  not  a  drinking  man.  I  said  he  was,  but  that  I 
would  try  to  keep  him  sober  during  the  trial.  The 
arrangement  was  made  and  the  lawyer  was  em¬ 
ployed  and  got  the  money.  I  watched  the  trial,  but 
on  the  second  day  discovered  that  I  had  undertaken 
too  much.  The  lawyer  had  been  drinking  to  an 
extent  that  was  noticeable,  particularly  to  Judge 
Krebs.  I  had  either  told  him  of  my  relation  to 
the  case,  or  he  suspected  it,  for  he  called  me  to  the 
bench  and  quietly  said  that  if  I  did  not  have  that 
fellow  quit  drinking  he  would  be  obliged  to  dis¬ 
miss  the  jury  and  have  the  case  continued.  I 
promised  to  do  the  best  I  could,  and  at  noon  had  an 
interview  with  the  lawyer,  and  he  promised  to 
drink  no  more.  His  usefulness  in  the  case  was, 
however,  seriously  impaired,  but  as  he  became 
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weaker,  Judge  Krebs  became  stronger  for  tbe  de¬ 
fendant,  and  I  soon  bad  reason  to  hope  that  a 
favorable  result  would  ensue.  The  trial  resulted  in 
a  verdict  of  acquittal.  I  am  sure  the  defendant 
could  not  have  fared  better  if  the  lawyer  had  been 
sober,  and  possibly  not  as  wTell. 

He  has  gone  from  us  in  the  midst  of  his  work  and 
in  the  fulness  of  his  fame.  We  mourn  his  loss, 
because  it  is  a  loss  not  only  to  his  family  and  this 
bar,  but  also  to  the  people  of  this  county,  where 
he  had  so  long  and  so  usefully  lived.  I  have  ven¬ 
tured  in  these  remarks  to  speak  only  of  his  profes¬ 
sional  life,  because  there  is  time  only  for  that.  Of 
his  relation  to  his  home,  and  to  his  church,  and  to 
this  community  as  a  faithful  and  public-spirited 
citizen,  others,  and  probably  on  another  occasion, 
will  speak.  In  all  these  relations,  however,  he  was 
faithful  in  the  perfomance  of  every  duty  and  con¬ 
scientious  in  the  execution  of  every  trust  which  de¬ 
volved  upon  him. 


HONORABLE  CYRUS  GORDON 


Sketch  of  His  Life  ( Published  in  the  Public  Spirit, 
March  10,  1911 ) 

Honorable  Cyrus  Gordon  died  about  five  thirty  - 
five  o’clock  this  morning  at  his  residence  in  this 
place.  The  cause  of  his  death  was  diabetes,  with 
other  complications  which  hastened  his  end. 

Although  he  had  been  in  failing  health  for  some 
years  and  his  death  was  not  unexpected  to  his 
family  and  immediate  friends,  it  was  a  great  shock 
to  this  community,  where  he  had  so  long  resided 
and  been  so  well  and  favorably  known.  The  disease 
which  caused  his  death  had  afflicted  him  for  years, 
but  during  the  last  year  assumed  the  grave  aspect 
which  culminated  in  his  death. 

Cyrus  Gordon  was  born  on  the  first  of  December, 
1846,  and  was,  therefore,  at  the  time  of  his  death 
sixty-four  years,  three  months,  and  nine  days  old.  He 
graduated  at  State  College  in  Center  County,  then 
known  as  the  Farmers’  High  School,  in  the  year 
1866. 

He  afterward  completed  the  law  course  in  the 
university  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  graduating 
there  in  1869.  He  also  studied  law  in  Bellefonte 
with  the  late  A.  O.  Furst,  and  in  this  place  with 
the  late  Judge  McEnally.  He  was  admitted  to  this 
bar  in  the  fall  of  1870.  He  practiced  for  some 
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years  alone,  when,  on  the  twenty-second  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1874,  he  entered  into  partnership  with  Thomas 
H.  Murray  under  the  firm  name  of  Murray  &  Gor¬ 
don.  The  partnership  continued  until  January, 
1894,  when,  having  been  elected  president  judge 
of  this  district,  this  partnership  was  dissolved,  and 
on  the  first  day  of  January,  1894,  he  assumed  the 
duties  of  that  office,  and  continued  therein  until 
the  first  of  January,  1904,  a  period  of  ten  years. 
Upon  his  retirement  from  the  bench  he  resumed 
the  practice  of  law  in  partnership  with  Harry 
Boulton,  Esq.,  under  the  firm  name  of  Gordon  & 
Boulton,  and  continued  for  some  years,  when,  his 
health  failing,  he  was  obliged  to  desist  from  its 
further  prosecution. 

Judge  Gordon  was  a  man  of  good  education  and 
good  equipment  for  his  profession.  Both  as  a  law¬ 
yer  and  as  a  judge  he  was  distinguished  by  the  care 
and  deliberation  with  which  he  attended  to  the 
work  committed  to  his  hands.  As  a  lawyer  he  was 
identified  with  much  of  the  important  litigation 
of  his  time;  as  a  judge  there  came  to  his  hands 
for  determination  many  difficult  and  important 
cases,  which  he  handled  and  disposed  of  with 
careful  and  patient  thought  and  investigation.  His 
decisions  were  seldom  reversed  by  the  higher  courts. 

He  was  married  May  20,  1874,  to  Mary  Weaver. 
By  this  union  there  were  the  following  children : 
John  W.  Gordon,  now  practicing  physician;  Re¬ 
becca,  Leslie,  and  James,  all  of  whom,  except  Re¬ 
becca,  who  died  in  1888,  with  their  mother,  survive 
the  deceased.  He  was  an  official  member  of  the 
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Presbyterian  cliurcli  of  this  place  from  shortly 
after  he  came  here  until  his  death.  He  was  also 
for  many  years  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  State  college  in  his  native  county.  He  was 
a  man  of  public  spirit  and  friendly  interest  in  all 
about  him.  His  home  was  the  center  of  a  genuine 
and  generous  hospitality. 

He  will  be  greatly  missed,  not  only  by  his  family 
and  immediate  friends,  but  by  the  community,  in 
which  he  filled  a  large  place  and  where  there 
are  so  many  people  and  interests  with  whom  he 
had  been  so  long  identified. 


HONORABLE  CYRUS  GORDON 


At  Bar  Meeting ,  Clearfield,  Pa.,  March  13,  1911. 

The  death  of  Judge  Gordon  follows  so  closely 
upon  that  of  Judge  Krebs  that  we  are  scarcely  able 
to  realize  that  so  great  a  double  loss  has  so  suddenly 
come  to  this  bar.  They  were  within  a  few  weeks 
of  the  same  age,  and  at  the  time  of  their  respective 
deaths  within  eleven  days  of  the  same  age. 

Each  of  them  had  presided  over  the  courts  of  this 
county  for  ten  years,  covering  together  the  period 
from  January,  1884,  to  January,  1904.  These 
twenty  years  embraced  the  greater  portion  of  the  ac¬ 
tive  practice  of  the  older  lawyers  who  are  here  now. 
These  circumstances  render  the  life  and  public 
career  of  these  two  distinguished  men,  who  have 
so  recently  passed  away  from  us,  of  special  in¬ 
terest  to  the  present  bar  of  our  county. 

The  principal  facts  in  the  life  of  Judge  Gordon 
as  to  his  education  and  his  relation  to  this  bar 
and  community  and  his  professional  work  here 
have  already  been  published  in  the  daily  papers. 
This  renders  it  unnecessary  to  refer  to  these  facts 
here  except  incidentally.  I  will,  therefore,  confine 
myself  to  a  brief  characterization  of  some  of  the 
qualities  which  seem  to  have  distinguished  him  in 
relation  to  our  bar  and  to  this  community  in  which 
he  had  so  long  resided. 
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He  had  a  good  general  education.  To  prepare 
him  for  his  profession  he  had  also  the  double  ad¬ 
vantage  of  training  in  a.  law  office  and  of  a  course 
of  study  in  a  law  school.  In  his  preliminary  edu¬ 
cation  mathematics  was  with  him  a  favorite  study, 
and  in  that  study  he  became  quite  proficient.  This 
qualification  gave  character  and  quality  to  the  pro¬ 
fessional  work  upon  which  he  afterward  entered. 

As  a  lawyer  in  the  preparation  of  an  argument, 
and  as  a  judge  in  formulating  an  opinion,  he  was 
distinguished  by  his  orderly  and  consecutive  and 
logical  setting  forth  of  the  facts  of  the  case  he  had 
in  hand.  This  method  facilitated  the  process  of 
deducing  his  conclusion  from  these  facts  and  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  correctness  of  such  conclusion.  His 
mental  processes  were  not  rapid,  but  were  gen¬ 
erally  accurate.  He  would  not  allow  himself  to 
be  hurried  or  flustered  either  as  a  lawyer  or  a 
judge.  His  deliberation  and  orderly  method  gave 
him  coolness  and  self-possession  both  at  the  bar 
and  on  the  bench.  No  one  man  can  have  more  than 
a  few  of  the  qualities  which  contribute  to  success 
in  our  profession,  and  I  think  those  of  us  who 
knew  him  best  will  agree  that  the  qualities  which 
distinguished  our  deceased  brother  both  as  a 
lawyer  and  a  judge  were  those  which  have  been 
here  pointed  out. 

He  had,  however,  many  other  qualities  which 
enlarged  his  influence  and  contributed  to  his  use¬ 
fulness.  He  had  a  large  social  side  to  his  nature 
which  attracted  and  held  to  him  many  friends.  In 
the  days  of  his  health  and  strength  he  looked  on 
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the  bright  side  of  life.  Affable  in  his  manner  and 
of  cheerful  disposition,  he  was  readily  approach¬ 
able  by  all  classes  of  people.  The  lowly  as  well  as 
those  in  high  place  were  drawn  to  him  by  his  genial 
manner  and  his  open-handed  cordiality.  Among 
them,  wherever  they  may  be  on  this  sad  da}7, 
whether  out  on  the  lonely  hillside  or  in  the  shop 
of  daily  toil,  as  well  as  here,  there  will  be  many 
a  quiet  tear  shed  to  the  memory  of  an  old-time 
friend. 

The  center  of  his  life  and  the  citadel  of  his  influ¬ 
ence  was,  however,  as  it  should  have  been,  his  home. 
There  he  appeared  at  his  best.  There  all  his  finer 
qualities,  his  tenderness,  his  sympathy,  and  his 
affection,  were  best  known  and,  therefore,  best  ap¬ 
preciated.  Many  lawyers  permit  their  work  and 
their  obligation  to  the  outside  world  to  obtrude  be¬ 
tween  them  and  their  home  life,  and  to  render  them, 
in  a  measure,  strangers  where  they  ought  to  be  best 
known.  No  such  serious  mistake  was  ever  made  by 
our  brother.  In  these  sad  days  the  bereft  family 
who  have  sustained  this  irreparable  loss  have  the 
great  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  interest  in  them 
and  their  welfare  was  the  supreme  attraction  of 
his  life  and  was  never  subordinated  to  any  of  the 
many  influences  and  objects  of  ambition  which  the 
outside  world  offered  him. 

His  death  comes  close  to  all  of  us  because  of  his 
long  identity  with  us  and  our  work.  It  reminds  us 
of  how  short  our  life  is — how  fleeting  its  oppor¬ 
tunities.  It  also  reminds  us  of  how  rapidly  one 
generation  of  lawyers  here  succeeds  another.  May 
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these  reflections  impel  us  to  seek  the  best  things 
in  our  profession,  and  in  life,  that  we  may  be  quali¬ 
fied  for  the  highest  usefulness  here  and  for  a  bet¬ 
ter  life  hereafter. 


'V 


JOSEPHINE  AUBREY  KREHER 

( Published  in  the  Clearfield  Daily  Spirit , 
January  8,  1912.) 

It  has  seemed  to  the  writer  that  special  notice 
should  be  taken  of  this  worthy  woman  (who  died 
Friday  morning)  by  some  one  wholly  unconnected 
with  her  family  and  antecedents,  and  having  knowl¬ 
edge  of  her  only  through  her  life  and  work  as  a 
member  of  this  community.  From  this  standpoint 
she  appears  to  have  had  the  advantages  of  early 
home  training  and  a  good  education.  She  also 
gave  evidence  that  she  was  a  fine  example  of  the 
better  class  of  French  peasantry,  who,  whether  as 
seen  at  home  in  their  native  country  or  in  this  their 
adopted  country,  have  always  been  distinguished  by 
their  faithful  industry  and  thrift  in  prosecuting 
the  work,  whether  humble  or  otherwise,  upon  which 
they  relied  for  an  honest  livelihood. 

She  was  a  pioneer  in  the  green  grocery  business 
here,  which  has  meant  so  much  to  a  community 
situated  as  this  one.  She  was  the  first  to  success¬ 
fully  combine  this  kind  of  enterprise  with  the  meat 
business.  Out  of  this  combination  she  and  her 
family  afforded  a  service  to  the  people  of  this  place 
of  immeasurable  value.  Her  unfailing  courtesy 
cannot  have  escaped  the  attention  of  anyone  with 
whom  she  came  in  contact.  To  be  courteous  and 
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amiable  under  favorable  circumstances  is  one 
thing,  but  to  exhibit  these  qualities  as  a  habit  of 
life  in  daily  and  hourly  contact  with  all  kinds  of 
people  is  a  much  rarer  quality,  and  one  which  ex¬ 
hibits  a  force  of  character  as  commendable  as  it 
is  unusual.1 

We  are  not  capable  of  adequately  estimating  how 
much  we  are  indebted  to  this  quiet,  inconspicuous 
life,  so  suddenly  taken  away  from  us,  for  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  it  has  tended  to  dignify  honest  labor 
and  to  encourage  those  substantial  qualities  which 
are  so  worthy  of  emulation  by  both  young  and  old, 
and  whether  poor  or  rich,  because  they  are  essential 
to  the  highest  development  of  self  and  to  the  most 
helpful  and  hopeful  service  to  others.  M. 


1  Vol.  1,  pages  73,  74. 


GEORGE  W.  RHEEM,  ESQ. 


Sketch  of  His  Life  ( Published  in  Public  Spirit , 
Clearfield ,  Pa.,  April  12,  1912 ) 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  at  Carlisle, 
this  State,  on  the  twentieth  day  of  July,  1833,  and 
died  in  his  seventy-ninth  year  on  Wednesday  night, 
the  tenth  of  April,  1912,  at  10:45  o’clock,  at  the 
residence  of  his  youngest  sister,  Mrs.  Fred  B.  Ir¬ 
win,  in  this  place.  His  burial  took  place  from  the 
Trinity  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  of  which  he 
had  so  long  been  a  member,  at  three  o’clock  on  Fri¬ 
day  afternoon,  April  12,  1912.  The  body  lay  in 
the  church  for  two  hours  preceding  the  funeral. 
The  deceased  had  been  in  failing  health  for  about  a 
year,  but  no  serious  condition  appeared  until 
within  a  few  weeks,  during  which  period  he  had 
been  confined  to  his  room  most  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Rheem  came  from  Carlisle  with  his  father 
and  mother  and  other  members  of  the  family  to 
this  county,  and  after  a  short  residence  at  Karthaus, 
they  came  to  this  town  in  the  spring  of  1851.  His 
father,  of  the  same  name,  died  in  1854,  his  mother, 
Lydia  Rheem,  not  until  April,  1890.  After  his 
father’s  death,  George,  as  the  oldest  son,  took  his 
father’s  place  in  the  family  and  in  the  church. 
There  were  four  sons  and  four  daughters,  George 
W.,  the  deceased;  John  W.,  who  lives  at  Ottumwa, 
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Iowa ;  Samuel,  at  Pasadena,  California ;  and  Lewis, 
at  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  ;  Annie,  wife  of  the  late 
Robert  L.  Wallace,  who  died  in  May,  1895;  Sarah, 
wife  of  John  F.  Irwin,  of  this  place,  who  died  in 
November,  1887 ;  Lydia,  wife  of  the  late  Professor 
Lighton,  now  living  in  Arkansas;  and  Emma,  wife 
of  Fred  B.  Irwin,  of  this  place. 

The  deceased  was  married  in  1861  to  Eliza, 
daughter  of  the  late  Henry  Stone,  who  was  at  one 
time  county  commissioner.  They  had  one  daugh¬ 
ter,  Jennie,  who  died  in  September,  1900,  and  Mrs. 
Rheem  died  on  the  sixth  of  May,  1909,  so  that  all 
his  immediate  family  had  passed  away,  leaving 
him  in  his  last  years  in  a  sense  alone  in  the  world. 
The  cheerful  spirit  and  profound  philosophy  of  life 
which  governed  him  in  his  whole  career  did  not 
forsake  him  at  this  trying  time. 

Mr.  Rheem  was  a  man  of  great  industry,  doing 
whatever  Avork  came  to  his  hand  with  a  cheer  and 
courage  that  bespoke  a  well-ordered  mind.  He  had 
no  concern  for  accumulating  wealth.  He  was 
anxious  and  persistent  in  the  work  of  obtaining 
what  he  always  had,  a  good  living;  but  no  part  of 
his  time  or  energies  was  consumed  in  the  pursuit 
of  this  world’s  wealth.  He  was  greatly  interested, 
however,  in  the  welfare  of  this  community.  He 
was  perhaps  better  posted  in  the  history  and  people 
and  affairs  of  the  place  than  any  other  man  who 
ever  lived  here.  He  was  in  sympathy  with  the 
people,  old  and  young.  Few  men  have  lived  so 
simple  and  transparent  a  life  as  he;  still  fewer  of 
these  have  got  so  much  out  of  life.  Up  to  the  last 
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of  his  active  years  he  was  youthful  and  sprightly 
in  manner  to  a  degree  that  is  as  unusual  as  it  is 
commendable. 

On  the  second  of  September,  1909,  he  started  on 
an  eight  months’  trip  to  California,  returning  April 
27,  1910.  He  was  then  in  his  seventy-seventh  year. 
It  was  the  event  of  his  life.  On  the  way  going  and 
coming  and  there  he  met  many  old  friends  who  had 
long  since  gone  from  the  East.  He  renewed  these 
friendships,  and  these,  with  the  wonderful  scenery 
and  enlarged  view  of  his  country  which  the  trip 
afforded  him,  filled  these  later  years  of  his  life  with 
a  world  of  pleasure  and  delight. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  of  this  place  in  May,  1851,  and  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath  school  at  the  same  time,  and  we  think  his 
membership  is  longer  than  that  of  any  other  per¬ 
son  ever  connected  with  this  church,  extending,  as 
it  did,  over  a  period  of  about  sixty-one  years.1 
He  was  especially  active  in  the  Sunday  school. 
He  was  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  of  temperance 
in  the  county  and  persisted  in  his  zeal  for  this 
cause  for  many  years,  during  which  he  had  but  few 
associates,  and  when  the  church,  as  well  as  the 
world,  was  in  a  measure  under  the  thraldom  of 
the  influence  of  intemperance.  He  continued  in 
his  adherence  to  this  cause  until  he  had  reached 
the  time  when  it  was  a  much  more  popular  cause 
than  during  the  early  years  of  his  adherence  to  it. 

The  dominant  trait  of  his  character  was  his  de¬ 
votion  to  the  church;  the  absorbing  interest  of  his 


1Vol.  1,  page  281. 
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life  was  a  keen  realization  of  his  immediate  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  God.  His  influence  in  the  church 
and  community  was  greatly  enlarged  by  his  inter¬ 
est  in  all  classes  of  people,  and  especially  the 
young,  and  by  his  friendly  relation  to  every  church 
and  charitable  organization  here.  Few  men  of 
such  tenacity  of  conviction  have  such  breadth  of 
sympathy  and  humanity  as  he  had.  He  lived 
abreast  of  the  times  and  was  in  accord  with  everv 

m 

inspiration  and  impulse  for  good,  wherever  it  came 
from.  The  community  has  lost  a  good  citizen;  the 
church  of  his  choice,  a  most  honored  and  useful 
member.  Three  generations  of  Methodists  unite 
in  paying  tribute  to  his  memory,  and  every  church 
in  the  community  will  be  in  sympathy  with  them. 
Ho  one  here,  young  or  old.  but  whose  life  has  been 
made  better  by  the  useful  life  and  peaceful  death 
of  George  W.  Eheem.  M. 


GEORGE  W.  RHEEM 


In  Trinity  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Clearfield, 
Pa.,  Sunday  Morning,  April  21,  1912,  10:30 

The  first  time  I  ever  saw  George  W.  Rheem  was 
in  the  fall  of  1858.  He  and  Robert  Thompson  and 
William  Mapes,  all  of  them  active  church  members 
here  then,  came  to  assist  in  the  conduct  of  a  pro¬ 
tracted  meeting  at  the  Congress  Hill  schoolhouse, 
not  far  from  where  my  father  lived.  It  was  an 
old-time  protracted  meeting,  held  in  a  log  school- 
house  at  a  time  when  there  were  only  a  few  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  church  there  and  when  it  was  a  common 
thing  for  people  from  a  distance  to  assist  the 
preacher  in  conducting  the  meeting.  The  situa¬ 
tion  then  shows  the  limitations  under  which  people 
were  able  to  attend  preaching  and  religious  services 
in  the  country  places  in  this  county  that  this  gener¬ 
ation  knows  nothing  about.  The  Clearfield  Cir¬ 
cuit,  to  which  that  appointment  belonged,  reached 
from  Glen  Hope  at  the  upper  end  to  Pine  Glen  at 
the  lower  end,  a  distance  of  well-nigh  sixty  miles. 
The  preaching  at  the  different  appointments  came 
once  in  four  weeks.  The  preacher  lived  with  the 
people  at  the  different  appointments.  At  our  ap¬ 
pointment  his  place  was  at  my  father’s  house. 
During  the  greater  portion  of  a  week  when  Brother 
Rheem  and  the  other  two  brethren  were  assisting 
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in  this  meeting,  they,  as  well  as  the  preacher,  made 
their  home  at  my  father's  honse.  The  matter  of 
entertaining  people  at  that  day  was  a  ranch  more 
simple  matter  than  at  the  present  day,  and  as  there 
were  only  nine  in  our  family,  the  addition  of  the 
other  four  was  not  a  serious  matter,  that  is,  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  time.  Of  course,  on  Sunday  there 
were  a  great  many  more  there.  Then  it  was  a  great 
delight  to  have  these  people  in  that  out-of-the-way 
place.  Eheem  not  only  led  in  prayer  frequently  at 
the  church,  hut  spoke  from  time  to  rime,  and  it  was 
such  an  unusual  thing  to  find  a  young  man  (he 
was  then  about  twenty-five  years  old)  who  was 
not  a  preacher  take  such  an  active  part  in  church 
matters.  It  made  a  deep  impression  upon  my  mind 
as  well  as  upon  the  minds  of  the  other  young  people 
in  the  family.  At  the  home  he  talked  to  us  more 
than  the  others  did,  and  we  were  more  interested 
in  him  because  he  was  so  much  younger.  That  was 
over  six  years  before  I  became  identified  with  the 
church.  I  was,  however,  very  regular  in  attendance 
at  church  service.  There  were  reasons  for  this 
entirely  apart  from  any  inclination  I  might  have 
had.  Mv  inclination  was  not  a  determining  factor. 
That  matter  was  determined  outside  of  myself  and 
in  such  a  satisfactory  way  that  there  was  no  hesi¬ 
tation  about  it. 

When  I  came  to  Clearfield  nearlv  ten  vears  later 

e/  «/ 

I  knew  but  two  men  in  this  church.  One  of  them 
was  Eheem  and  the  other  was  Judge  Mc-Enallv. 
Eheem  knew  me  at  once.  McEnally  did  not  know 
me  until  I  told  him  who  I  was.  He  never  knew 
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anybody  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  some  time  until 
they  told  him,  then  he  knew  them  very  well.  These 
men,  with  perhaps  half  a  dozen  others,  were  the 
principal  workers  in  the  old  church — not  the  old 
church  that  you  people  know  about,  but  the  first 
church  we  had,  built  in  1838  and  dedicated  in 
1839,  down  on  Cherry  Street.  Rheem  was,  as  1 
expected  to  find  him,  active,  persistent,  and  faith¬ 
ful  in  all  departments  of  church  work.  It  is  no 
disparagement  to  the  faithful  people  then  and  since 
identified  with  this  church  to  say  that  nobody 
else  ever  connected  with  this  church  could  work  in 
as  many  different  capacities  and  do  as  many  dif¬ 
ferent  things  as  George  W.  Rheem.  We  have  now 
what  is  called  the  church  committee,  whose  busi¬ 
ness  it  is  to  look  after  little  things  connected  with 
the  church  building  from  time  to  time,  such  as  re¬ 
pairing  the  roof.  Well,  in  the  early  days  and  be¬ 
fore  we  got  in  this  big  church  Rheem  was  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  looked  after  everything  at  that  time. 
Nobody  else  connected  with  the  church  in  its  whole 
history  was  so  faithful  in  his  attendance  upon  sick 
people  of  all  kinds  and  classes.  No  one  else  so 
frequently  and  so  faithfuly  ministered  at  the 
deathbed  as  he.  Plutarch,  the  first  and  last  great 
biographer,  says  with  great  significance  that  the 
best  test  or  illustration  of  character  is  the  little 
incidental  things  that  happen  in  a  man’s  life  which 
ordinarily  attract  no  attention  either  by  him  or 
others.  An  instance  of  this,  I  have  often  thought 
of  it  since,  occurred  the  last  day  Brother  Rheem 
attended  service  in  this  church.  On  his  way  home, 
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as  he  passed  my  place  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street,  at  the  corner  I  stopped  him  and  talked  to 
him  a  few  minutes  about  his  health.  He  seemed 
so  very  frail  that  I  walked  with  him  over  to  the 
gate  in  front  of  his  house.  He  spoke  of  the  sudden 
breaking  of  his  health  and  said  he  was  scarcely 
prepared  for  it,  it  was  so  unexpected,  but  immedi¬ 
ately  said  that  he  didn’t  mean  by  that  that  he 
was  not  prepared  for  the  outcome  of  it,  whatever  it 
might  be.  He  then  spoke  with  a  good  deal  of  feel¬ 
ing  of  his  anxiety  and  desire  to  visit  a  colored  man 
down  the  alley,  who  was  then  in  very  low  health 
and  who  passed  away  not  long  afterward.  He 
then  told  me  that  this  man  was  a  friend  of  his  and 
that  he  often  went  down  to  talk  to  him.  I  said  to 
him  that  I  would  be  glad  to  provide  some  way  to 
get  him  down  there  that  day.  He  said  that  he 
didn’t  believe  he  had  the  strength  to  go.  I  then 
thought  that  in  this  large  congregation  and  mem¬ 
bership  there  was  probably  not  one  of  us  but 
Rheem  who  had  thought  of  that  helpless  and  friend¬ 
less  colored  man  in  his  weakness  and  distress. 

An  illustration  of  his  great  service  to  this 
church  to  which  I  think  no  reference  has  been  made 
is  brought  to  our  attention  by  the  collection  of 
photographs  on  this  card  to  my  left.  In  1910  it 
was  thought  there  should  be  a  history  of  our 
church,  as  our  people  were  passing  away  so  rapidly 
that  much  of  it  would  soon  be  faded  from  human 
memory.  I  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  consider  the  matter.  We  at  once  decided 
that  the  only  man  in  the  church  whose  recollection 
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dated  back  to  the  early  days,  and  who  would  be  at 
all  qualified  to  produce  such  a  history,  was  Brother 
Rheem.  When  we  spoke  to  him  about  it  he  was 
not  only  willing  to  undertake  the  task — for  it  was 
a  task — but,  as  with  all  church  work,  he  wras  glad 
to  do  it.  We  insisted  that  it  was  a  work  of  so  much 
magnitude  and  would  take  up  so  much  of  his  time 
that  we  felt  satisfied  the  church  would  not  want 
him  to  do  this  work  without  some  compensation. 
He  was  entirely  absolute  in  his  refusal  to  think  of 
accepting  compensation.  We  then  proposed  that 
we  would  have  a  stenographer  do  the  writing.  He 
was  equally  opposed  to  anything  of  this  kind. 
Every  line  and  every  word  of  that  history  was 
written  by  himself.  It  was  so  well  done  that  I 
think  it  can  be  safely  said  that  there  is  no  single 
service  he  has  ever  done  this  church  which  placed 
it  under  such  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  his  memory 
as  this.  A  single  illustration  of  what  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  that  history  involved  is  in  the  fact  that  he 
was  able  to  produce  and  put  up  here  a  photograph 
of  each  of  the  twenty-eight  men  who  had  served 
this  church,  beginning  with  Joseph  Lee,  father  of 
Asbury  W.  Lee,  who  dedicated  the  first  church  in 
1839,  and  continuing  down  to  1910.  In  addition 
to  this  were  interesting  sketches  of  these  men.  The 
history  was  a  centennial  history,  commencing  in 
1810,  when  the  first  services  were  held  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  and  continuing  down  to  the  date  of  publica¬ 
tion. 

Among  the  many  lessons  that  are  suggested  by 
the  life  of  this  remarkable  man  it  seems  to  me  the 
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most  valuable  to  us  is  the  kind  of  an  argument  for 
the  Christian  religion  which  a  life  like  this  affords. 
Men  of  the  highest  learning  and  intelligence  have 
written  books  against  the  Bible  and  have  had  a 
large  following.  So  they  have  attacked  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  Word  from  the  pulpit  and  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  undermine  its  force  and  value,  and, 
at  times  and  places,  they  have  succeeded,  but  no¬ 
body  ever  heard  of  any  sane  man,  a  man  with 
enough  sense  to  be  about  and  take  care  of  himself, 
who  has  ever  written  a  book  or  otherwise  attempted 
to  explain  away  the  force  of  a  life  like  this.  The 
glory  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  is  in  the  fact  that  it 
takes  now,  as  it  did  in  the  first  century,  ordinary 
common  men  and  makes  out  of  them  great  men 
with  respect  to  their  influence  and  power  for  good 
in  the  world.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  divine 
plan.  It  is  not  the  Bible  that  leads  men  to  Christ, 
but  Bible  truth  illustrated  and  exemplified  in  hu¬ 
man  life.1  It  is  that  part  of  the  Bible  which  we  not 
only  read  and  believe,  but  which  we  put  into  our 
daily  life  and  conduct  that  is  of  value  to  us.  Here 
was  a  man  of  severe  limitations.  He  was  born  in 
Carlisle,  a  college  town.  His  father  was  a  man  in 
extremely  moderate  circumstances,  with  a  large 
family.  This  son  not  only  had  not  the  advantages 
of  a  college  education,  but  his  common-school  edu¬ 
cation  was  much  more  limited  than  are  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  free  school  at  the  present  day.  When 
his  father  died  here,  in  1854,  he  was  scarcely  of 
age,  but  as  the  oldest  son,  he  took  the  father’s  place 


1Vol.  1,  pages  278,  279. 
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in  the  family,  in  the  shop,  and  in  the  church.  Dur¬ 
ing  all  his  life  he  had  no  money  except  what  he  made 
with  his  own  hands.  He  had  much  sickness  and 
affliction  and  sorrow  in  his  family,  but  how  won¬ 
derfully  he  held  on  his  way  during  this  long  period. 
How  wide  his  influence — not  only  in  the  church, 
but  in  the  entire  community  and  over  members  of 
all  the  churches  and  upon  people  outside  of  any 
church.  His  occupation  led  him  into  every  family 
of  the  community.  He  was  just  as  much  a  Chris¬ 
tian  in  his  shop  and  in  his  work  from  place  to  place 
as  he  was  in  the  church.  How  are  we  to  account 
for  a  life  like  this?  Ordinarily  a  man’s  influence 
is  proportionate  to  his  advantages,  yet  here  was  a 
man  with  great  disadvantages,  with  very  limited 
resources,  apparently,  living  in  a  community  where 
there  were  men  vastly  superior  in  their  natural 
endowment,  in  their  social  advantages  and  in  their 
resources,  but  I  think  it  would  be  the  unanimous 
verdict  of  this  entire  community,  regardless  of 
church  denomination,  that  this  man  accomplished 
more  good  than  anybody  else  who  has  ever  lived 
in  the  community. 

Another  lesson  which  his  death  brings  to  mind 
is  the  way  he  met  death.  Those  of  us  who  visited 
him  and  talked  to  him  in  his  last  days,  and  prayed 
with  him,  remember  how  peaceful  and  how  assured 
his  last  conscious  hours  were.  He  had  no  appre¬ 
hension,  no  fear,  no  doubt.  We  have  all  during  the 
past  week  read  of  the  most  frightful  disaster  which 
has  ever  occurred  on  the  sea.  How  appalled,  and 
alarmed,  and  frightened  the  hundreds  of  people 
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were  who  were  suddenly  brought  to  face  death, 
but  after  all  this  is  an  experience  that  must  come 
to  every  one  of  us,  different  in  form,  but  not  differ¬ 
ent  in  fact.  How  valuable  the  example  of  our  de¬ 
parted  friend.  Let  us  also  remember  that  his  death 
puts  upon  us  greater  work,  greater  responsibility. 
It  is  sometimes  said  that  when  a  man  of  great 
value  to  a  community  or  church  dies  there  is  some 
one  to  take  his  place.  This  is  not  correct.  Nobody 
will  ever  take  this  man’s  place.  Nobody  will  ever 
do  the  special  work  he  did,  but  some  one  may  do  a 
work  as  great  and  as  valuable  as  his.  Let  us  emu¬ 
late  his  example.  Let  us  cherish  his  memory,  and 
let  us,  above  all,  reflect  upon  the  value  of  his  ex¬ 
ample  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  faith  and  the 
life  which  he  represents  to  which  the  world  has 
furnished  absolutely  no  answer. 


GREETING  TO  HONORABLE  JOHN  WANA- 
MAKER  ON  HIS  SEVENTY-FOURTH 
ANNIVERSARY 

Clearfield,  Pa.,  July  11,  1912. 

My  Dear  Friend:  I  write  you  for  the  double 
purpose  of  welcoming  you  back  to  your  native 
country  and  city  and  of  congratulating  you  upon 
your  anniversary. 

So  much  of  what  must  have  been  your  early  am¬ 
bition  has  been  achieved  in  the  business  world,  and 
such  wise  use  made  of  the  opportunity  which  this 
achievement  has  made  possible,  that  this  anni¬ 
versary  and  what  it  recalls  is  full  of  inspiration  and 
hope  to  both  yourself  and  friends. 

May  the  Good  Father  give  you  many  more  years 
and  may  these  years,  like  those  that  have  flown,  be 
filled  with  achievement  and  crowned  with  useful¬ 
ness.  As  ever,  your  friend, 

Thomas  H.  Murray. 

To  Honorable  John  Wanamaker. 
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PRACTICAL  EDUCATION 


Address  at  Opening  of  Third  Ward  School 
Building,  Clearfield,  Pa.,  September  2, 

1909,  9:12  P.  M. 

The  opening  of  a  public  school  building  so  com¬ 
modious,  so  well  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and 
representing  so  much  of  sacrifice  by  the  people,  is 
an  event  in  the  history  of  a  community  well  worthy 
the  special  attention  you  have  given  to  it.  Thirty- 
five  years  ago,  on  the  ninth  day  of  next  month,  on 
a  similar  occasion,  in  the  opera  house,  public  at¬ 
tention  was  given  to  the  opening  of  the  Leonard 
Graded  School  Building,  the  first  free-school  build¬ 
ing  in  Clearfield  suited  for  the  purpose.  Prior  to 
that  time  the  building  known  as  the  “Town  Hall” 
had  been  used  for  many  years.  It  stood  east  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  on  Pine  Street,  where  the 
double  brick  dwelling  now  stands.  It  was  sold  by 
the  school  district  to  James  B.  Graham  for  thirty- 
four  hundred  and  forty-five  dollars,  and  was  sold 
for  all  it  was  worth.  Some  time  prior  to  that,  and 
in  view  of  selling  the  “Town  Hall,”  the  school  dis¬ 
trict  had  purchased  the  old  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  which  still  stands  on  the  south  side  of 
East  Cherry  Street,  for  eighteen  hundred  dollars; 
for  a  few  years  school  was  held  there. 

On  April  28,  1871,  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  was 
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passed  authorizing  the  consolidation  of  the  Clear- 
held  Academy  and  the  school  district  properties 
and  funds.  The  academy  was  founded  prior  to 
1830.  Some  of  the  most  noted  men  of  the  genera¬ 
tion  gone  received  there  their  education.  The 
academy  building  on  Front  Street  was  used  for 
school  purposes  from  that  time  until  the  con¬ 
solidation  and  afterward.  Under  the  provisions 
of  that  Act,  the  trustees  of  the  academy  conveyed 
that  building  to  the  school  district.  The  Act  pro¬ 
vided  for  a  board  of  eight  school  directors— two  to 
be  elected  by  the  trustees  of  the  academy  and  six 
by  the  people.  The  board  organized  under  that  Act 
consisted  of  the  following  persons :  Governor  Wil¬ 
liam  Bigler,  who  died  on  the  ninth  day  of  August, 
1880;  Senator  William  A.  Wallace,  who  died  on 
the  twenty-second  of  May,  1896,  representing  the 
academy,  and  Janies  T.  Leonard,  who  died  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  July,  1882;  Isaac  Johnson,  who  died 
on  the  tenth  of  April,  1906;  William  M.  McCul¬ 
lough,  Esq.,  who  died  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  1884;  Frank  Short,  who  died  on  the  second 
day  of  August,  1876;  John  F.  Irwin,1  and  Thomas 
H.  Murray. 

All  these  have  long  since  passed  away,  except 
the  last  two,  both  of  whom  are  here  present  to-night. 
Under  the  direction  of  that  board  the  Leonard 
Graded  School  Building  was  erected  and  opened. 
Judge  Leonard  donated  the  ground  and  a  large 
part  of  the  expense  of  the  building.  The  first 
school  in  that  building  opened  on  September  28, 
1874. 


1  Who  since  died,  Nov.  17,  1912. 
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Since  that  time  four  other  free  school  buildings 
have  been  erected  in  Clearfield,  one  in  the  Beeds- 
ville  Addition,  one  in  the  East  End,  one  on  the  old 
academy  site,  and  this  present  building.  The  last 
three  have  been  erected  at  a  very  great  expense. 
The  time  has  therefore  come  when  it  is  no  longer 
a  question  of  sufficient  building  or  equipment.  The 
board  of  education  and  the  people  have  provided 
largely  for  the  needs  of  both  teachers  and  scholars ; 
at  least  the  tax-payers  think  so.  The  important 
matter  now  is  that  these  better  advantages  be  made 
good  use  of.  There  ought  to  be  better  teaching  and 
better  study  than  there  was  thirty-five  years  ago. 

Among  the  advantages  which  have  been  made 
possible  by  these  improvements  are  two  of  great 
importance.  One  is  the  division  of  scholars  into 
grades  and  departments,  where  the  attention  of  the 
teacher  may  be  directed  to  special  studies.  To 
that,  extent  the  teacher  becomes  a  specialist  and 
ought  to  be  correspondingly  better  qualified  than 
if  his  work  were  more  general.  The  other  advan¬ 
tage  is  the  effort,  partly  by  legislation  and  partly  by 
the  enterprise  of  those  having  in  charge  the  work 
of  education,  to  make  the  training  of  scholars  more 
practical,  teaching  them  the  use  of  tools  and  ma¬ 
terial,  and  how  to  apply  this  knowledge  to  the  prac¬ 
tical  affairs  of  life.  It  is  a  matter  of  some  satis¬ 
faction  to  be  able  to  recall  the  fact  that  I  began  to 
advocate  this  kind  of  instruction  a  long  time  ago. 
Over  thirty-eight  years  ago,  in  a  public  address  be¬ 
fore  a  business  college  in  another  city,  I  urged  the 
value  of  practical  education  as  distinguished  from 
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the  general  and  indiscriminate  methods  which  then 
prevailed  in  the  common  schools.1  Twenty-two 
years  ago,  when  I  had  the  honor  of  addressing  the 
Teachers’  State  Association  then  assembled  at  this 
place,  I  emphasized  as  strongly  as  I  could  the 
importance  of  industrial  education  as  a  part  of  the 
free  school  system.2 

In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  say  that  it  is 
of  great  value  that  both  directors  and  teacher.- 
have  a  right  notion  of  what  education  is.  The 
etymology  of  the  word  gives  us  the  right  idea.  It 
is  a  bringing  out  of  the  scholar  something  he  al¬ 
ready  possesses  rather  than  engrafting  on  to  him 
something  from  the  outside.  The  best  definition  of 
education  is  probably  this:  the  fitting  of  a  person 
for  his  place  in  the  world  in  which  he  lives  and  at 
the  time  he  lives.  For  instance,  the  people  who 
lived  here  one  hundred  years  ago  required  a  very 
different  education  from  what  is  now  required. 
They  drew  their  subsistence  from  the  forest  and  the 
stream.  The  fisherman  of  that  day  had  so  trained 
his  observation  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  sky  and 
the  clouds  as  to  know  that  on  certain  days  fish 
would  bite  and  other  days  they  would  not.  That 
was  his  education.  On  the  right  day  he  would 
go  out,  and  he  succeeded.  Other  days  he  stayed 
at  home  and  did  something  else.  The  fisherman 
of  to-day  fails  not  so  much  because  fish  are  fewer 
as  because  he  cannot  tell  without  spending  a  day 
and  the  modern  price  of  a  rig  hire  to  find  out 
whether  fish  will  bite  or  not.  Whether  he  fails  or 

i  Vol.  1,  pages  143,  145.  2Vol.  1,  pages  147,  150. 
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succeeds,  he  calls  it  luck,  good  or  bad,  according 
to  the  result,  and  he  is  correct.  To  him  it  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  luck,  but  to  the  old  fisherman  it  was  not  a 
matter  of  luck  at  all,  but  a  matter  of  education. 

The  woodsman  of  to-day  must  carry  a  compass, 
or  he  will  get  lost  in  the  woods,  although  there  is 
much  less  woods  to  get  lost  in  than  formerly.  The 
woodsman  of  the  olden  time  had  no  use  for  a  com¬ 
pass  unless  he  was  a  surveyor.  Most  of  them 
would  not  have  known  how  to  use  a  compass.  He 
knew  the  direction  by  the  appearance  of  the  woods, 
the  effect  of  the  sun  and  wind  on  the  trees.  He 
knew  that  the  north  side  of  a  tree  was  the  side  on 
which  the  moss  grew.  He  also  made  such  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  mountains  and  streams  as  to  have  a 
kind  of  map  in  his  head  which  seldom  misled  him. 
Emerson  says  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  that  he  could 
tell  within  a  few  days  of  the  time  of  year  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  New  England  woods.  He  could 
tell  from  looking  at  a  log  its  diameter  in  inches  and 
its  length  in  feet  with  wonderful  accuracy.  He  was 
a  graduate  of  Harvard,  but  he  never  learned  these 
things  at  Harvard.  There  was  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  have  learned  them  there,  except  the 
failure  of  the  institution  to  realize  their  value  and 
importance.  He  did  learn  these  things  by  the  close 
observation  of  nature  which  he  made  during  the 
several  years  he  lived  in  the  woods.  The  old 
hunter,  with  his  muzzle-loading  rifle,  had,  ordi¬ 
narily,  but  one  chance,  and  he  shot  under  the 
inspiration  which  that  one  chance  gave  him.  He 
was  incomparably  more  successful  than  the  modern 
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hunter,  who,  realizing  that  he  has  a  dozen  or  more 
chances,  is  correspondingly  careless  and  uncertain 
in  his  aim. 

Education  is  not  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 
It  is  the  capacity  to  use  well  what  knowledge  you 
have.  Many  people  with  much  knowledge  have 
little  education.  Others  with  less  knowledge  are 
well  educated.  The  largest  factor  in  common- 
school  education  is  to  learn  how  to  use  the  senses; 
how  to  see.  The  commonest  landscape,  or  the 
homeliest  patch  of  woods  that  you  may  pass  every 
day  without  taking  note  of,  becomes  interesting 
to  you  when  it  is  converted  into  a  painting.  Why? 
Simply  because  that  painting  shows  you  what  na¬ 
ture  is  to  the  trained  and  cultivated  eye  of  an 
artist.  You  look  at  it  in  art  as  he  was  able  to 
see  it  in  nature.  That  is  about  the  difference. 
How  to  speak.  Do  you  ever  stop  to  consider  how 
few  persons  speak  or  read  so  people  can  hear  them? 
Go  into  the  courtroom  and  see  how  few  people  on 
the  witness  stand  can  be  heard  for  any  distance. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  difference  in  this 
respect  between  the  educated,  so  called,  and  the 
illiterate.  I  do  not  think  any  boy  or  girl  of  normal 
condition  should  be  permitted  to  graduate  from 
any  school,  public  or  private,  until  he  could  so 
read  and  speak  as  to  be  heard.  Another  important 
thing  is  to  have  him  read  and  speak  naturally. 
How  few  people  read  with  expression.  How  few  so 
read  as  to  convey  the  author’s  meaning.  The  time 
to  learn  these  things  is  in  youth,  and  the  place  to 
learn  them  is  in  the  schoolroom.  There  is  no 
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reason  for  one  tone  of  voice  for  the  street  and  an¬ 
other  for  the  platform. 

The  greatest  defect  in  the  education  of  to-day, 
whether  in  the  common  school  or  in  the  college, 
is  the  failure  to  preserve  and  cultivate  the  intuitive 
knowledge  of  the  scholar;  to  enable  him  to  observe 
readily  the  little,  common  things  of  life.  As  a 
result,  people  of  no  school  education  often  have 
more  accurate  observation  of  the  things  of 
everyday  life  than  the  scholar.  Take  a  single 
illustration.  Many  people  say,  “I  have  no  mem¬ 
ory,”  and  they  tell  the  truth,  but  why?  They  know 
other  people  who  never  went  to  school  who  have 
memory,  because  they  are  compelled  to  rely  on 
their  memory.  They  have  nothing  else  to  rely  on. 
There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  have  a 
memory,  except  your  failure  to  use  that  faculty. 
The  fact  that  you  are  educated  and  keep  books  and 
memoranda  is  no  reason  why  you  should  substi¬ 
tute  your  memoranda  for  your  memory.  If  you 
put  down  in  your  head  what  you  want  to  keep, 
it  will  stay  there,  and  will  serve  you  well  when  you 
may  not  have  the  memoranda  along. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  fact  that  while  you  live  in 
another  world  than  that  which  your  ancestors  lived 
in,  and  require  a  more  complex  education  than  that 
which  served  them,  it  is  of  some  importance  that 
you  should  also  carry  with  you  the  education  that 
so  well  guided  them  in  the  adverse  conditions 
which  confronted  them.  You  have  many  ad¬ 
vantages  which  they  did  not  have.  You  can  travel 
as  far  in  a  day  as  they  could  travel  in  a  week. 
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That  is  no  reason,  however,  why  you  should  not  be 
able  to  do  the  day’s  travel,  and  by  the  same  method, 
as  well  as  they  did.  You  can  put  your  mouth  to 
a  little  machine  and  speak  in  a  whisper  so  you  can 
be  heard  a  thousand  miles,  and  your  voice  be 
readily  recognized,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  not  be  able  to  speak  without  the  machine 
so  as  to  be  heard  as  far  and  distinctly  as  they 
could.  You  can  see  farther  with  the  telescope  than 
they,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  be 
able  without  a  telescope  to  see  as  far  and  accu¬ 
rately  as  they.  With  a  stenographer  you  can  write 
as  many  letters  in  an  hour  as  they  could  in  two 
days,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  be 
able,  without  a  stenographer,  to  write  as  well  and 
as  legibly  as  they  could.  Not  only  in  private  writ¬ 
ing,  but  in  public  writing,  your  degeneracy  in  this 
respect  is  illustrated.  There  is  probably  not  a 
county  in  Pennsylvania  in  which  the  records  ex¬ 
hibit  as  neat  and  legible  writing  to-day  as  is  found 
in  those  of  one  hundred  years  ago. 

Despise  not  the  day  of  small  things.  Value 
rightly  the  large  use  made  of  small  opportunity 
by  those  who  have  gone  before.  Let  not  your  edu¬ 
cation  be  a  substitute  for  theirs,  but  let  it  be  super- 
added  to  theirs.  Begin  not  where  they  did,  and 
by  an  entirely  different  process,  but  begin  where 
they  left  off,  using  with  your  own  all  of  value  in 
their  education  and  experience.  Realize  that  your 
success  comes  not  from  favorable  circumstances 
or  environment.  It  is  not  something  that  comes  to 
you  or  is  brought  to  you,  but  is  something  that 
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comes  from  yon,  and  is  the  outcome  of  your  con¬ 
tact  with  the  busy,  surging  world  about  you,  as 
your  special  qualities  are  brought  out  and  de¬ 
veloped  and  impressed  upon  your  fellow  men.  Let 
us  at  least  hope  that  the  liberal  provision  made  for 
the  education  of  the  youth  of  this  community  may 
he  so  used  and  improved  as  to  give  them  the  special 
place  in  the  world’s  work  for  which  they  are  quali¬ 
fied  by  nature  and  fitted  by  education. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  GOVERNOR 
J.  FRANK  HANLY 


Clearfield,  Pa.,  September  20,  1909 ,  8  P.  M. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  The  history  of  temper¬ 
ance  reform  in  the  United  States  and  over  the  wide 
world  has  illustrated  the  fact  that  to  be  an  effective 
advocate  of  temperance  a  man  must,  in  addition  to 
being  a  temperate  man  himself,  have  at  least  three 
qualities:  first,  strong  common  sense;  second,  in¬ 
telligence;  and  third,  courage.  He  may  get  along 
without  the  two  latter  qualities  and  do  a  little 
good — at  least  he  will  not  be  in  danger  of  doing 
great  harm ;  but  if  he  is  wanting  in  the  first  quality, 
it  is  reasonably  certain  he  will  do  more  harm  than 
good.  The  distinguished  speaker  of  the  evening 
is  commended  to  us  by  the  fact  that  he  has  a  large 
endowment  of  each  of  these  qualities.  He  is  also 
commended  by  the  consideration  that  while  the 
most  serious  obstacle  in  the  advancement  of  tem¬ 
perance  work  is  the  vacillation  and  weakness  of 
men  in  public  places,  and  of  other  men  seeking 
public  places,  respecting  this  great  question,  it  may 
be  said  of  him  that  he  was  never  more  pronounced 
and  outspoken  for  temperance  than  when  he  stood 
before  the  people  of  the  great  State  of  Indiana  as 
their  candidate  for  the  highest  office  in  their  gift 
and  during  the  time  he  so  efficiently  discharged  the 
duties  of  that  office.  For  these  and  many  other 
reasons  I  take  peculiar  pleasure  in  presenting  him 
to  you.  Hear  him  for  his  cause,  which  is  also  our 
cause — Governor  Hanly  of  Indiana. 
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MASS  MEETING 


At  Clearfield,  Pa.,  October  21, 1910, 1:1^5  P.  M. 

Fellow  Citizens:  This  is  rather  a  remarkable 
gathering  in  that  it  is  made  up  of  people  who  have 
never  heretofore  acted  together,  but  have  had  dif¬ 
ferent  antecedents  and  different  political  faiths. 
It  is  not  to  be  condemned  for  that  reason.  It  is 
not  an  easy  thing  for  men  to  break  loose  from  their 
party  affiliations.  It  is,  therefore,  not  the  weak 
men,  but  the  strong  men,  that  pursue  this  course. 
It  is  not  a  thing  to  be  deplored  by  anybody  who  is 
seeking  the  best  results  of  government.  It  never 
is  deplored  by  such  people.  Complaint  is  never 
made  by  those  who  have  made  a  study  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  government  and  who  speak  disinterestedly 
on  that  subject.  That  class  of  men  regard  it  as  a 
favorable  indication  when  men  have  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  thought  to  abandon  party  ties  to  se¬ 
cure  good  government.  The  complaint  is,  ordina¬ 
rily,  made  by  the  people  who  are  not  looking  for 
good  government,  but  for  the  benefit  of  office. 
What  they  complain  of  is  that  people  are  leaving 
their  party  and  thereby  weakening  its  power. 
They  scarcely  raise  the  question  whether  better 
government  is  to  be  obtained  by  that  method  or 
not,  because  they  are  not  interested  in  that;  they 
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are  interested  only  in  power.  The  thing  to  be  de¬ 
plored  is  not  the  fact  that  men  leave  their  party, 
but  the  evils  which  compel  them  to  leave.  If  the 
managers  of  the  old  parties  had  been  as  active  in 
correcting  the  abuses  which  brought  about  this 
state  of  affairs  as  they  have  been  in  abusing  the 
people  who  have  left  them,  there  would  have  been 
no  occasion  for  a  new  party. 

When  you  come  to  think  of  it,  the  greatest  re¬ 
forms  are  started  in  some  such  way  as  this.  The 
greatest  meeting  that  was  ever  held  on  earth,  if 
we  are  to  measure  it  by  its  results,  took  place  in 
the  city  of  Jerusalem  about  nineteen  hundred 
years  ago.  While  it  would  not  be  proper  to  com¬ 
pare  this  meeting  to  that  by  any  close  comparison, 
it  is  proper  to  say  that  there  are  two  respects  in 
which  there  is  a  similarity.  One  is  the  diverse 
peoples  composing  the  two  meetings.  There  were 
Medes  and  Parthians,  and  Elamites  and  Cretes,  and 
Arabians  and  some  others — a  little  more  diversity 
than  we  have  here,  but  not  enough  to  destroy  the 
comparison.  The  other  is  that  they  were  come 
together  in  one  place  and  with  one  accord. 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  however,  to  make  a  political 
speech  to-night.  I  have  simply  offered  these  few 
words  by  way  of  introduction  and  by  way  of  re¬ 
minding  you  of  what  an  important  assemblage  this 
is.  I  agreed  to  preside  to-night  for  the  very  pur¬ 
pose  of  having  a  good  excuse  for  not  making  a 
speech.  It  is  not  the  business  of  a  chairman  to 
speak,  but  to  see  that  other  persons  do  the  speak¬ 
ing.  I  have  not  made  a  political  speech  since 
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1896,  and  do  not  intend  to.  I  made  my  first  po¬ 
litical  speech  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  September, 
1861,  at  Congress  Hill.  Eleven  months  from  this 
date  it  will  be  fifty  years  since  that  speech  was 
made.  If  I  live  to  that  time  I  want  to  make 
another  speech  in  commemoration  of  that  event. 
It  is,  of  course,  much  easier  for  me  to  break  away 
from  party  ties  than  for  some  of  you,  because  I 
became  a  reformer  when  I  was  very  young.  In 
1873  I  helped  to  organize  an  independent  party  in 
this  county  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  another 
party.  It  was  said  by  my  adversaries  that  I  was 
so  inexperienced  that  my  judgment  was  not  to  be 
trusted,  and  as  a  result  I  received  a  large  amount 
of  free  advice  and  a  larger  amount  of  abuse  than  I 
have  had  before  or  since.  I  happened,  however,  to 
get  on  to  the  right  plan,  and  after  thirty-seven 
years  have  had  no  reason  to  regret  the  course  I 
took  then.  As  I  said  two  years  ago  on  Founders 
Day,  if  the  Republicans  of  this  county  had  worked 
as  disinterestedly  to  take  care  of  the  opportunity 
which  I  then  gave  them  as  I  did  to  give  them  that 
opportunity,  they  would  have  now  something  more 
than  a  scrambling  chance  in  this  county,1  which  is 
about  all  they  have  now,  when  the  Democrats  are 
united.  But  they  soon  learned  the  bad  practices 
of  the  Democrats,  and  there  are  now  no  secrets 
between  them,  and,  therefore,  so  many  of  them  are 
here  now  occupying  common  ground. 

The  principal  speaker  of  to-night,  but  not  the 
only  one,  is  one  of  our  standard  bearers  in  this 


1  Vol.  2,  pages  124,  133. 
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fight.  It  is  eminently  fitting  that  he  should  have 
a  place  on  the  ticket.  He  is  not  a  new  hand  at 
reformation,  either.  He  has  been  at  it  for  some 
years,  and  during  these  years  has  proven  his  emi¬ 
nent  qualification.  He  has  exhibited  as  indomi¬ 
table  a  purpose  and  as  inflexible  devotion  to  prin¬ 
ciple  as  did  John  Quincy  Adams;  as  heroic  courage 
as  did  Andrew  Jackson;  and  as  strong  faith  in 
the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  right  as  had  Abraham 
Lincoln.  I  take  great  pleasure,  therefore,  in  intro¬ 
ducing  to  you  our  candidate  for  lieutenant-gover¬ 
nor.  Hear  him  to-night  for  his  cause. 


THE  LAND  OF  GOLD  (ALASKA) 


Before  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Burnham,  Pa.,  May  26, 
1913,  at  7:1,5  P.  M. 
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When  William  H.  Seward  had  neared  the  end  of 
his  illustrious  career  some  one  asked  him  what  act 
of  his  public  life  he  desired  principally  to  be  re¬ 
membered  by.  He  replied,  without  a  moment’s 
hesitation,  “The  purchase  of  Alaska.”  He  was  al¬ 
together  right  in  putting  that  one  act  above 
everything  else  in  a  notably  brilliant  and  success¬ 
ful  career.  One  proof  of  the  value  of  the  purchase 
is  what  we  have  already  got  out  of  Alaska;  another 
is  what  remains  to  be  taken ;  a  third  is  that  we  had 
so  uniformly  found  fault  with  every  great  purchase 
we  ever  made  that  the  clamor  against  this  purchase 
at  the  time  ought  to  have  been,  and  probably  was 
by  Seward,  regarded  as  evidence  of  its  great  value. 

We  never  bought  any  big  piece  of  land  or  pro¬ 
jected  any  great  enterprise  without  the  loudest 
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clamor  and  most  bitter  hostility.  When  Jefferson 
negotiated  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  at  a  price  which 
was  possible  only  by  reason  of  the  financial  strait 
in  which  Napoleon  and  his  people  found  themselves 
at  that  juncture,  he  performed  the  greatest  service 
in  his  long  and  serviceable  career.  He  was  so  well 
convinced  of  its  value  that  he  crowded  it  through 
against  all  opposition,  making  both  the  purchase 
and  the  law  authorizing  it  in  one  operation. 
Pretty  nearly  everybody  now  knows  that  by  this 
purchase  we  added  to  our  territory  a  piece  of  land 
which  has  proven  of  more  value  than  all  we  had 
before.  A  generation  later,  when  the  project  of 
extending  a  railroad  across  the  Mississippi  to  our 
western  border  to  develop  this  priceless  empire 
was  brought  before  Congress,  so  great  a  statesman 
as  Daniel  Webster  opposed  it  on  the  ground  that 
the  country  was  a  wild,  unproductive  region,  in¬ 
fested  with  hostile  men  and  savage  beasts,  and  de¬ 
clared  he  “would  never  vote  a  dollar  of  public 
money  for  such  a  wild  and  chimerical  scheme.” 
Another  generation,  however,  secured  the  govern¬ 
ment  aid  necessary  to  build  the  road  to  the  Pacific, 
many  miles  of  the  western  end  of  which  cost  over 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  each.  It  turned  out 
so  well  that  six  other  transcontinental  lines  have 
since  been  built  on  our  side  of  the  boundary,  and 
three  on  the  Canadian  side — all  of  them  with  gov¬ 
ernmental  aid. 

I  can  recall  only  two  big  public  real  estate  trans¬ 
actions  with  which  nobody  found  serious  fault. 
One  occurred  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  nearly 
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three  hundred  years  ago,  when  a  Dutchman  from 
Holland  bought  from  the  Indians,  for  twenty-four 
dollars,  the  island  of  Manhattan,  on  which  was  af¬ 
terward  built  the  city  of  New  York.  The  other 
was  a  deal  made  about  sixty  years  later  on  the 
banks  of  the  Delaware  by  which  an  English  Quaker, 
named  William  Penn,  bought  the  province  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  from  the  Indians  for  a  similarly  conserva¬ 
tive  price.  These  two  purchases  have  generally 
been  regarded  as  safe  investments.  In  fact,  our 
purchases  of  land  from  the  Indians  have  turned 
out  well,  for  the  reason  that  we  paid  them  so  little 
that  we  could  not  have  sustained  a  perceptible  loss 
if  we  had  got  nothing  out  of  them.  The  Indians 
more  recently,  however,  are  trying  to  make  up  for 
these  losses  in  the  sale  of  personal  property,  as  will 
appear  when  we  see  an  American  woman  pay  an 
Indian  woman  the  price  of  two  hundred  acres  of 
land  for  a  painted  stick  of  wood  about  a  foot  long 
and  an  inch  in  diameter  with  notches  around  it 
and  the  words  “Totem  Pole”  marked  on  it,  without 
anything  else  to  identify  it  with  that  insignia  of 
Indian  aristocracy.  That  is,  for  such  an  article  the 
American  woman  paid  one  hundred  cents,  which  is 
considerably  over  the  price  of  two  hundred  acres 
of  land  as  fixed  by  the  consideration  which  Seward 
paid  in  1867  when  he  bought  Alaska. 

Alaska,  or  Russian  America,  as  it  was  then 
called,  had  been  on  the  world’s  bargain  counter  for 
twenty-five  years  before  the  United  States  bought 
it.  In  1844  Emperor  Nicholas  offered  it  to  us  for 
nothing.  He  wanted  to  put  it  where  there  was  no 
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danger  of  England  ever  getting  it,  and  lie  knew 
that  in  our  hands  it  would  be  reasonably  safe  in 
that  regard.  We,  of  course,  did  not  know  enough 
to  take  it  even  at  that  price.  Ten  years  later  it  was 
offered  to  us  for  five  million  dollars,  but  during 
that  ten  years  we  had  not  acquired  that  amount 
of  sense,  and  so  did  not  take  it.  During  all  these 
years  it  was  for  sale  or  gift  to  any  country  in  the 
world  but  England;  but  not  till  1867  was  any 
country  in  the  world  found  with  sense  enough — any 
of  them  had  money  enough — to  buy  it.  What  little 
of  sense  on  that  subject  we  had  acquired  by  that 
time  seemed  to  be  in  the  possession  of  two  men : 
one  of  them  was  William  H.  Seward,  of  New  York, 
then  Secretary  of  State;  the  other  was  Charles 
Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  then  in  the  United 
States  Senate. 

Seward’s  interest  in  the  matter  was  enhanced  by 
his  profound  appreciation  of  Russia’s  attitude 
toward  the  United  States  during  our  Civil  War; 
for  he  remembered  that  Russia  had  sent  her  fleets 
into  the  harbors  of  San  Francisco  and  New  York 
in  1863  and  kept  them  there  just  at  that  critical 
time  when  both  France  and  England  were  on  the 
point  of  recognizing  the  Southern  Confederacy. 
He  lost  no  time  in  effecting  a  purchase,  entering 
into  negotiations  with  Baron  Stoeckel,  Russia’s 
Ambassador,  in  February,  1867.  The  next  month 
a  treaty  for  the  purchase  was  sent  to  the  Senate, 
where  it  was  ratified  with  but  two  dissenting  votes, 
mainly  through  the  influence  of  Charles  Sumner, 
on  the  twenty-eighth  of  May.  Proclamation  was 
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made  by  President  Johnson  of  this  action  on  the 
twentieth  of  June.  Steps  were  at  once  taken  for 
military  occupation  of  this  new  purchase.  Three 
war  vessels,  the  Ossipee,  the  Jamestown,  and  the 
Resaca,  under  command  of  General  Davis,  with 
two  hundred  and  fifty  regular  troops,  appeared  in 
the  harbor  of  Sitka,  the  old  Russian  capital,  on  the 
eighteenth  of  October,  1867.  General  Rousseau, 
commissioner  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and 
two  commissioners  on  the  part  of  Russia,  met  on 
the  public  square  in  front  of  the  state  building  and 
facing  the  bay.  A  double  national  salute  was 
fired  both  by  these  vessels  and  by  the  Russian  bat¬ 
tery  on  the  shore,  and  at  half-past  three  o’clock  the 
Russian  flag  was  lowered  and  the  stars  and  stripes 
rose  in  their  place,  and  the  country  which  is  the 
most  prolific  gold-bearing  country  in  the  world  be¬ 
came  American  property. 

Having  obtained  possession  under  a  purchase 
not  made  of  the  Indians,  it  became  necessary  to  pay 
for  it.  The  appropriation  could  be  voted  for  only 
by  the  lower  House  of  Congress.  So  much  opposi¬ 
tion  developed  there  that  not  until  July  14,  1868, 
was  the  appropriation  of  seven  million,  two  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars  in  gold,  then  equal  to  about 
ten  million  dollars  of  our  paper,  passed,  and  then 
with  one  third  of  that  patriotically  conservative 
body  against  it ;  the  vote  stood  ninety-eight  for  and 
forty-nine  against  the  appropriation.  It  was 
stoutly  opposed  by  Blaine  and  Logan  and  Morrell 
and  other  of  the  best  men  in  Congress.  Many  of 
those  who  finally  voted  for  it  did  so  under  protest, 
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although  we  had  then  been  in  full  possession  for 
nine  months.1 

The  size  of  the  country  is  worthy  our  attention, 
for  if  we  were  cheated  by  the  Russians  it  was  surely 
not  in  the  amount  of  land  we  got,  but  in  the  value 
of  it.  To  avoid  detailed  statistics,  in  this  as  in 
other  parts  of  this  discourse,  a  few  facts  only  are 
here  given  to  show  that  the  name  Alaska — meaning 
great  country — was  appropriately  selected  by 
Charles  Sumner  for  this  new  purchase.  It  covers 
about  six  hundred  thousand  square  miles,  or 
three  hundred  and  eighty-four  million  acres,  an 
area  nearly  equal  to  all  of  the  United  States  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  It  is  twice  the  size  of 
Texas,  three  times  the  area  of  all  California,  and 
nine  times  as  large  as  all  the  New  England  States. 
The  island  of  Attu,  the  western  island  of  the  Aleu¬ 
tian  chain  of  islands  and,  therefore,  the  western 
limit  of  this  new  possession,  is  farther  west  of  our 
former  western  limit,  as  it  stood  before  this  pur¬ 
chase,  than  that  western  limit  was  from  our  ex¬ 
treme  eastern  border.  At  a  district  political  con¬ 
vention  held  in  Juneau,  the  capital,  on  November 
11,  1903,  to  select  delegates  to  the  Republican  Na¬ 
tional  Convention,  then  to  be  held  in  Chicago,  June, 
1904,  there  were  two  delegates  who  had  traveled 
over  three  thousand  miles  to  get  to  that  convention.2 

The  value  of  the  country  also  may  be  roughly 
indicated  by  a  few  figures.  Alaska  paid  eight  per 
cent  of  a  net  profit  on  the  purchase  price  during 

'  Harris,  pages  29,  254-280.  Greely,  page  34. 

^Harris,  pages  183,  184.  McLain,  page  194.  Taylor,  page  110.  Swineford, 
page  135. 
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the  first  five  years  we  had  possession.  The  govern¬ 
ment  lease  of  two  of  the  Pribiloff  Islands  for  seal¬ 
ing  purposes  to  a  San  Francisco  company  yielded 
one  half  this  amount,  and  that  company  is  said  to 
have  made  a  yearly  profit  of  from  nine  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  one  million  dollars  from  the 
lease.  The  salmon  industry  alone  yielded  a  profit 
of  over  seven  million  five  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  from  1884  to  1890,  and  is  estimated  to  have 
had  a  yearly  average  output  of  more  than  that  sum 
ever  since.  For  the  year  1908  alone  it  was  over 
ten  million  dollars.  There  can  be  no  doubt  at  all 
that  if  we  had  got  nothing  from  Alaska  but  the 
wonderful  salmon  fisheries,  the  price  we  paid  would 
have  been  a  ridiculously  small  fraction  of  the  value 
we  received,  but  we  have  no  less  than  seventy-four 
other  kinds  of  fish  in  Alaska,  chief  among  which 
are  codfish  and  herring  and  halibut.  The  values 
of  the  salmon  fisheries,  however,  exceed  all  others, 
and  since  the  decline  in  the  fur  industry  they  con¬ 
stitute  the  chief  business  of  Alaska  other  than  its 
mineral  product.1 

Gold  was  discovered  in  Alaska  over  fifty  years 
ago,  but  in  such  inconsiderable  quantities  and  with 
such  insufficient  development  that  both  the  Ameri¬ 
can  and  English  encyclopedias  of  over  twenty  years 
ago  make  little  or  no  mention  of  this  or  any  other 
mineral  resource  as  a  factor  of  its  wealth.  The 
Treadwell  Mine  on  Douglass  Island,  not  far  from 
Juneau,  is  the  center  of  gold  mining  in  south  east- 


1  Harris,  pages  256,  257,  325-330.  Greely,  pages  125-141.  McLain,  pages  176- 
193,  208.  Swineford,  pages  149-160,  220,  223. 
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ern  Alaska  and  nine  tenths  of  the  gold  produced 
from  that  best-known  section  of  Alaska  comes  from 
the  mines  of  that  island.  One  of  the  great  mines 
there  is  the  Treadwell,  which  up  to  1905  had  pro¬ 
duced  twenty-two  million  dollars  in  gold  and  in 
that  year  alone  over  two  million  dollars.1  Another 
mine  of  more  recent  origin  with  very  large  produc¬ 
tion  is  known  as  the  Alaska  Gastinaux  Mine  at 
Juneau,  and  is  said  to  have  a  larger  production 
than  the  Treadwell.2  Gold  in  that  section  was  dis¬ 
covered  as  early  as  1880,  hut  was  slow  of  develop¬ 
ment  because  of  its  low  grade  and  the  consequent 
great  expense  of  operation.  The  ore  averaged  not 
over  four  dollars  per  ton,  a  condition  which  ren¬ 
dered  it  of  value  only  by  the  use  of  the  most  im¬ 
proved  method  and  the  most  expensive  machinery. 
After  the  adoption  of  these  facilities  at  a  very  great 
expense  the  cost  of  production  of  the  gold  was 
finally  reduced  to  one  dollar  and  thirty  cents  per 
ton,  and  in  some  instances  as  low  as  sixty  cents 
per  ton,  leaving  a  profitable  margin. 

Seward  Peninsula  is  the  most  valuable  gold-bear¬ 
ing  region  thus  far  opened  in  Alaska.  It  lies  in 
the  northwestern  part  and  has  for  its  northern 
boundary  Kotzebue  Sound,  for  its  southern 
boundary  Norton  Sound,  and  projects  itself  in 
Behring  Strait  on  the  west.  It  consists  of  about 
twenty-two  thousand  seven  hundred  square  miles. 
The  principal  city  and  business  center  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  is  the  city  of  Nome.  The  gold  from  this 
peninsula  has  been  of  higher  grade,  more  easily 


Taylor,  pages  182-189. 
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reached  by  placer  mining,  and  covering  a  more  ex¬ 
tended  area  than  any  other  gold-producing  section 
of  Alaska.  The  portion  of  the  ore  region  which  can 
be  developed  by  placer  mining  has  been  ascertained 
to  be  two  hundred  and  ten  square  miles,  equal  to 
the  entire  placer  mining  of  California.  As  a  result 
of  these  conditions  gold  has  been  produced  more 
rapidly  and  in  greater  quantity  than  elsewhere  in 
Alaska.  Gold  was  discovered  on  Anvil  Creek,  not 
far  from  Nome,  in  the  latter  half  of  1898.  The 
production  for  that  fraction  of  the  year  was  sev¬ 
enty-five  thousand  dollars.  The  next  year  it  went 
up  to  two  million  eight  hundred  thousand,  an  in¬ 
crease  not  known  of  elsewhere  within  that  short 
time.  Up  to  and  including  the  year  1908  the  total 
production  from  this  peninsula  had  been  forty- 
nine  million  three  hundred  and  sixty-two  thousand 
seven  hundred  dollars,  nearly  one  third  of  all  the 
gold  in  Alaska  up  to  that  time,  which  had  been 
one  hundred  and  forty-two  million  three  hundred 
and  six  thousand  thirty-seven  dollars.1  The  total 
gold  from  Alaska  from  1879  to  1911,  inclusive, 
wTas,  in  fact,  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  million 
nine  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  five  hundred 
and  twenty  dollars.2 

I  have  given  these  instances  of  gold  production 
as  illustrations  of  the  rare  mineral  wealth  of  this 
wonderful  country.  I  will  now  call  your  attention 
to  the  Klondike  region,  which  is  on  the  Canadian 
side  of  the  line.  The  discovery  there  was  made  on 


1  Harris,  pages  209,  397,  398.  McLain,  pages  157-173.  Greely,  pages  78-87. 

2  Congressional  Record,  April  24,  1912. 
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the  sixteenth  of  August,  1896,  by  an  Indian,  who 
is  still  living  at  Caribou,  about  seventy  miles  be¬ 
yond  Skagway,  on  the  White  Pass  Kailway.  The 
Klondike  River,  as  some  of  you  know,  is  a  tributary 
of  the  great  Yukon  River,  entering  it  at  the  place 
where  Dawson  City  is  located.  This  discovery 
in  1896  was  on  Bonanza  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the 
Klondike,  which  enters  it  about  two  miles  above 
its  mouth.  On  the  Bonanza  and  its  tributary,  the 
Eldorado,  the  principal  rich  deposits  of  gold  were 
found.  This  discovery  drew  great  throngs  of 
people  from  every  part  of  our  country  and  produced 
a  fever  of  excitement  surpassing  anything  we  have 
ever  known  in  the  race  for  gold  since  1849,  when 
people  from  everywhere  thronged  to  California. 
The  towns  of  Dyea,  at  the  foot  of  the  Chilcoot  Pass, 
and  of  Skagway,  six  miles  distant  at  the  foot  of 
White  Pass,  were  crowded  with  thousands  of  people 
and  horses  and  equipment.  These  passes  were 
thronged  with  a  degree  of  exposure  and  suffering 
and  death  altogether  unprecedented  in  the  race  for 
gold.  The  government  of  two  countries  took  steps 
to  warn  and  protect  from  further  reckless  exposure 
those  who  bad  become  so  filled  with  a  lust  for 
wealth  that  they  were  thereby  unfitted  from  using 
ordinary  sense  and  precaution.  This  discovery  in 
value  and  quantity  of  easily  mined  gold  far  ex¬ 
ceeded  anything  up  to  that  time  found  in  Alaska, 
but,  as  was  to  be  expected,  it  was  soon  rivaled  by 
the  discovery  on  the  American  side  near  Nome, 
just  about  two  years  later. 

A  stretch  of  three  and  one  half  miles  on  Bonanza 
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Creek  is  said  to  have  produced  thirty  million  dol¬ 
lars  of  gold.  The  Klondike  mining  region  includes 
the  basin  of  the  Klondike  River,  of  the  Indian 
River,  and  the  McQueston  River,  an  area  of  about 
eight  hundred  square  miles.  This  district  as  thus 
described  up  to  the  year  1909  had  this  large  pro¬ 
duction.  For  the  fragment  of  the  year  in  which 
the  Klondike  discovery  was  made,  1896,  $300,000; 
for  1897,  $2,500,000;  for  1898,  $10,000,000;  for 
1899,  $16,000,000;  for  1900,  $22,000,000;  for  1901, 
$18,000,000;  for  1902,  $14,000,000;  for  1903,  $12,- 
500,000;  for  1904,  $10,000,000;  for  1905,  $7,300,- 
000;  for  1906,  $5,600,000;  for  1907,  $5,000,000;  for 
1908,  $5,100,000;  making  an  aggregate  from  the 
Klondike  region  for  these  twelve  and  a  half  years 
of  $127,500,000.  Several  things  are  noticeable  in 
these  figures.  Of  this  aggregate  amount  seventy 
million  dollars,  which  is  much  over  the  one  half 
of  the  aggregate,  was  produced  in  the  four  years 
of  1899,  1900,  1901,  1902.  Taking  off  the  two  years 
prior  to  the  discovery  of  the  Seward  Peninsula  so 
as  to  equalize  the  time  in  which  the  two  regions 
have  been  operated,  the  aggregate  from  the  Klon¬ 
dike  region  was  about  double  that  from  the  penin¬ 
sula  region.  Also,  the  amount  from  the  Seward 
Peninsula  ran  down  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
period,  as  well  as  did  the  amount  from  the  Klon¬ 
dike  region.  The  Klondike  region  is  still  a  rich 
gold  field,  but,  like  other  gold  regions  in  that  far¬ 
away  country,  has  moved  slowly  of  late  years,  in 
part  because  the  gold  cheaply  mined  has  been  to 
a  great  extent  exhausted,  and  because  of  the  greater 
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expense  necessary  to  a  fuller  development.  It  is 
also  believed  to  be  the  fact  that  mining  in  the  Klon¬ 
dike  region  has  passed  its  zenith,  while  in  the  Sew¬ 
ard  Peninsula  the  maximum  yearly  output  is  yet 
to  be  reached.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  earlier 
and  better  transportation  on  that  side  of  the  line.1 

The  country  is  not  primarily  an  agricultural 
region,  but  there  are  large  sections  where  hay  and 
grain  are  profitably  cultivated.  This  is  true  in 
portions  of  the  Valley  of  the  Yukon  and  Tanana 
and  Copper  Rivers.  In  these  sections,  and  also 
in  Southeastern  Alaska  and  on  the  coast  of  South¬ 
ern  Alaska,  the  principal  garden  products  are 
raised.  Generally  of  agriculture  in  Alaska  it  may 
be  safely  stated  that  its  chief  relation  and  value  to 
the  country  is,  and  for  a  long  time  will  continue 
more  and  more  to  be,  as  a  supply  to  the  people, 
reducing  the  high  cost  of  living  for  them,  but  is  not 
likely  to  be  in  this  generation,  if  at  any  time,  of 
such  importance  or  value  as  to  justify  export  of 
its  products  to  other  countries  or  places.  Although 
the  agriculture  now  conducted  in  the  places  named 
is  chiefly  by  people  without  experience  in  that  busi¬ 
ness,  the  great  value  to  the  country  is  shown  already 
not  only  by  the  products  raised,  but  also  by  the 
reduction  in  agricultural  products  imported  into 
the  country.2 

There  are  vast  ranges  of  timber  area.  The 

1  McLain,  pages  58,  69,  168,  226.  Heilprin,  pages  216,  271-280.  Greely,  pages 
238-241. 

2  Harris,  pages  184,  295,296,  320,  335-344,355.  Greely,  pages  15-19,  46-48. 
McLain,  pages  34,  78,  120,  196,  231,  235,  262.  Swineford,  pages  110-112,  118. 
134,  140,  219.  Heilprin,  pages  70,  83,  86,  88. 
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most  valuable  kinds  are  in  Southeastern  Alaska 
and  on  the  immediate  coast  of  South  Central 
Alaska.  Elsewhere  there  are  considerable  areas  of 
the  smaller  and  cheaper  kinds  of  timber  valuable 
for  mining  and  for  manufacture  of  paper  and  like 
purposes.  An  immense  area  of  Northern  and 
Northwestern  Alaska  is  devoid  of  timber.1 

The  climate  is  so  influenced  by  the  Japan  Cur¬ 
rent  as  to  reduce  the  temperature  in  Southeastern 
and  Southern  and  Southwestern  Alaska  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  is  a  constant  surprise  to  the  people  from 
outside  first  experiencing  this  effect.  Some  winters 
the  temperature  barely  reaches  zero,  and  is  not  as 
severe  as  in  a  number  of  our  States.  The  agri¬ 
cultural  possibilities  of  these  sections  and  the  tim¬ 
ber  areas  are  greatly  promoted  by  this  moderate 
temperature.  The  area  of  valuable  coal  deposits, 
including  in  considerable  areas  veins  from  ten  to 
thirty  feet  in  thickness,  has  been  conservatively 
estimated  at  twelve  thousand  six  hundred  square 
miles.2 

Transportation  is  an  important  matter  in  any 
country.  Alaska  had  both  natural  advantages  and 
natural  disadvantages  in  this  respect.  The  water¬ 
way  from  Seattle  at  the  foot  of  Puget  Sound  to 
Skagway  at  the  head  of  Lynn  Canal,  known  as  the 
“Inside  Passage,”  has  been  and  is  a  great  natural 
advantage,  affording  a  direct  and  not  expensive 
way  for  passengers  and  freight  to  Skagway,  which 
place  may  rightly  be  regarded  as  the  great  gate- 


1Greely,  pages  49-52.  Swineford,  pages  223,  224. 

2  Greely,  pages  56,  57,  113-115.  McLain,  page  242.  Swineford,  page  121. 
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way  to  the  Yukon  and  the  interior  of  Alaska.  The 
distance  to  Skagway  by  this  passage  is  about  one 
thousand  miles.  There  is  no  similar  landdocked 
salt-water  channel  in  the  world.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  and  the  outside  passage  by  the  open  sea 
are  the  only  ways  by  which  we  may  ever  reach 
Alaska  by  anything  like  a  direct  route.  The  water- 
ways  to  be  crossed  are  altogether  too  great  to  ever 
admit  of  a  railroad  from  the  Ticinity  of  Seattle 
north  to  Alaska  or  any  part  of  it.  The  nearest 
approach  to  anything  of  this  kind  will  be  when 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  (which  is  now  built  to 
Edmonton,  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles  north 
of  Calgary  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  road)  is  com¬ 
pleted  to  its  western  terminal,  at  Prince  Rupert. 
To  reach  that  terminal  from  Chicago  bv  way  of 
Calgary  and  Edmonton  by  railroad  will  be  prac¬ 
ticable,  and  by  this  circuitous  method  railroad 
travel  for  several  hundred  miles  of  the  southern 
end  of  the  water  rout-e  to  Skagway  may  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  steamboat  travel. 

Prior  to  1906  there  was  substantially  no  trans¬ 
portation  in  Alaska  except  by  the  waterways.  It 
is  true  the  White  Pass  and  Yukon  Railroad  from 
Skagway  at  the  head  of  the  “Inside  Passage”  on 
one  side  of  the  mountain  to  White  Horse  at  the 
head  of  navigation  on  the  Upper  Yukon,  on  the 
other  side,  was  begun  in  1898  and  completed  in 
1900,  but  only  the  first  twenty  miles  of  this  road — 
from  Skagway  to  the  summit  of  the  White  Pass — 
is  on  American  soil.  By  Act  of  Congress  of  Janu¬ 
ary  27,  1905,  provision  was  made  for  the  appoint- 
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ment  of  a  board  of  road  commissioners.  The  men 
appointed  were  well  equipped  for  their  difficult 
work.  The  board  consisted  of  three  officers  of  the 
regular  army,  with  Major  W.  P.  Richardson,  a 
man  of  great  executive  ability,  who  had  seen  serv¬ 
ice  in  various  parts  of  Alaska  during  a  period  of 
twelve  years,  at  the  head  of  this  board.  During  the 
years  1906,  1907,  1908,  and  1909,  under  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  this  board,  Congress  appropriated 
various  sums  for  roadways  which  aggregated  over 
one  million  dollars.  The  most  important  road  lo¬ 
cated  and  built  by  this  board  under  these  appro¬ 
priations  was  from  Valdez  northward  to  Fairbanks, 
a  distance  of  three  hundred  and  eighty-five  miles. 
From  Fairbanks,  which  is  a  great  road  center  in 
Alaska,  there  are  eight  local  roads  branching  out 
in  different  directions  with  an  aggregate  length  of 
sixty-four  miles.  In  the  region  of  Fairbanks  are 
other  separate  roads  of  an  aggregate  length  of  over 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  In  the  Seward 
Peninsula  are  sixteen  roads  of  an  aggregate  length 
of  over  fifty  miles.  The  immediate  result  of  these 
roads  was  to  reduce  the  freight  rates,  which  pack¬ 
ing  over  rough  trails  had  imposed,  about  one  half, 
and  to  add  an  immense  increase  of  travel. 

If  Southeastern  Alaska  has  a  mild  climate,  its 
mildness  is  fully  offset  by  the  rigors  of  North¬ 
western  Alaska.  An  idea  of  the  bleak  character  of 
that  section  and  the  perils  imposed  by  winter  travel 
there  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  in  portions  of 
Seward  Peninsula,  for  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
miles,  the  trails  are  over  an  unbroken  tundra  of 
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gently  rolling  surface  where  there  is  no  brush  nor 
stone  nor  other  object  to  mark  the  way,  causing 
scores  of  travelers  to  wander  from  the  snow  and 
ice-covered  trail  and  miserably  perish  in  the  winter 
blizzards  so  common  there.  To  relieve  this  peril 
over  five  hundred  miles  of  these  trails  are  annually 
flagged  by  red  flannel  flags  placed  in  the  snow  fifty 
or  a  hundred  feet  apart,  according  to  the  character 
of  the  country.  The  aggregate  of  completed  rail¬ 
roads  in  1908  was  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  in  length.  Among  these  were  the  Copper 
River  Railroad,  of  about  one  hundred  and  eighty 
miles  in  length;  the  White  Pass  and  Yukon  Rail¬ 
road,  of  which  twenty  miles  is  on  our  side  of  the 
line;  the  Alaska  Central  Railroad,  of  over  fifty 
miles;  the  Tanana  Railroad,  of  about  fifty  miles; 
the  Seward  Peninsula  Railroad,  of  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  miles.1 

On  the  Canadian  side,  provision  had  been  made 
by  Act  of  Parliament  for  roads  several  years  before 
any  like  provision  was  made  by  our  government. 
Under  that  Act  about  a  million  and  a  quarter  dol¬ 
lars  were  appropriated  for  roads  on  that  side  of 
the  line;  where  roads  could  not  be  built,  trails 
were  provided.  Chief  among  the  roads  built  on 
that  side  was  the  Winter  Road,  from  White  Horse 
at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Upper  Yukon  to 
the  city  of  Dawson,  the  great  business  and  mining 
center  of  the  Klondike  region,  a  distance  of  three 
hundred  and  thirty  miles.  Thereby  was  afforded  a 
winter  route  during  the  larger  portion  of  the  year 


1  Greely,  pages  26-33,  106. 
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in  which  steamboat  travel  on  the  Yukon  was  closed. 
This  winter  route,  connecting  with  the  White  Pass 
Railroad  from  Skagway,  to  which  place  from  Se¬ 
attle  there  was  open  navigation  all  the  year,  af¬ 
forded  an  all-year  route  from  Seattle  clear  through 
to  Dawson  and  intermediate  points.  The  White 
Pass  and  Yukon  Railroad  is  of  immense  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  development  of  Alaska.  No  other 
road  of  equal  length  in  Alaska,  and  probably  not 
elsewhere  in  the  world,  is  of  equal  value  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  built.  It  connects  at  their 
nearest  point  of  practical  approach  to  each  other 
two  great  waterways :  the  “Inside  Passage”  and  the 
Yukon  River.  By  means  of  this  connecting  link 
the  trip  from  Seattle  to  Dawson,  a  distance  of  about 
fifteen  hundred  miles,  in  the  open  season  may  be 
made  in  seven  days:  four  days  to  Skagway,  one 
short  day  from  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  from  that  point 
by  this  road  to  White  Horse,  and  two  days  from 
White  Horse  by  the  Yukon  to  Dawson;  whereas, 
before  this  road  was  built  it  required  at  least  three 
days  to  go  from  Skagway  to  White  Horse,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  one  hundred  and  eleven  miles,  with  in¬ 
comparably  greater  hardship  and  expense.1 

Unfortunately  there  is  much  complaint  against 
this  railroad  on  the  part  of  the  public  and  inde¬ 
pendent  shippers  because  of  the  high  rates  charged 
and  the  lack  of  facilities  for  shipment.  The  rates 
are:  for  passengers,  twenty  cents  per  mile;  and  for 
freight,  a  correspondingly  high  rate  per  ton.  To 

1Heilprin,  pages  8-31.  McLain,  pages'56,  92,  220-226,  229.  Taylor,  pages 
202-209. 
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justify  these  high  charges  the  management  of 
the  road  point  out  these  facts:  that  the  ground 
over  which  the  road  was  built  was  such  as  to 
involve  immense  cost  of  construction  and  expense 
of  maintenance;  that  the  first  twenty  miles  up 
the  edge  of  the  deep  and  rocky  gorge  of  the 
White  Pass  River  is  as  difficult  and  as  expensive 
construction  as  is  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States;  that  the  remaining  ninety  miles, 
while  not  so  expensive  to  construct,  was  of  great 
cost  and  is  expensive  to  maintain,  for  in  addition 
to  the  rock-cutting  encountered,  very  much  of 
the  ground  is  soft  and  marshy  from  its  proximity 
to  the  chain  of  lakes,  with  their  intervening  short 
portages  encountered  beyond  the  summit ;  to  which 
is  added  the  accumulation  of  ice  and  snow  during 
a  greater  portion  of  the  year,  for  this  road,  as  well 
as  the  steamers  on  the  “Inside  Passage,”  is  operated 
during  the  whole  year.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
independent  shippers — that  is,  those  having  no 
business  relation  to  the  road  except  as  shippers — 
point  out  the  fact  that  this  is  a  narrow-gauge  road 
involving  much  less  expense  for  construction  and 
for  rolling  stock  and  for  maintenance  than  stand¬ 
ard-gauge  construction.  It  is  also  claimed  that  the 
rates  charged  are  such  that  the  original  cost  of 
construction  was  repaid  the  company  during  the 
first  few  years  of  operation ;  that  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  road  are  not  expensively  or  even 
safely  conducted;  that  most  of  the  alignment  is, 
and  long  has  been,  bad ;  that  the  passenger  cars  are 
carried  in  long  trains  principally  made  up  of 
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heavily  loaded  freight  cars,  including  on  the  return 
trip  cars  loaded  with  rock  ore;  and  that  this 
method  of  handling  passenger  cars,  especially  with 
the  light  train  crews  furnished,  greatly  increases 
the  peril  of  traveling  over  a  road  Avhich  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances  must  be  regarded  as 
perilous.  The  complaint  here  outlined,  based  on 
the  allegations  here  stated,  is  urged  as  one  of  the 
potent  reasons  why  there  has  been  slow  development 
of  the  large  mining  regions  upon  both  sides  of  the 
line  which  are  tributary  to  this  road. 

The  most  interesting  product  of  this  far-away 
country,  as  of  every  other  inhabited  country,  re¬ 
mains  to  be  noted — that  is,  the  people.  Pope  was 
right  when  he  said,  “The  proper  study  of  mankind 
is  man,”  whether  in  the  great  centers  of  popula¬ 
tion,  where  education  and  art  and  literature  con¬ 
spire  to  make  of  him  a  finished  product,  or  far  out  on 
the  verge  of  organized  humanity,  where  he  has  so 
much  room  that  he  averages  less  than  one  for  every 
ten  square  miles.  There  he  is  so  close  to  nature  and 
so  far  away  from  art  that  the  necessity  of  his  en¬ 
vironment  sometimes  develops  in  him  a  wisdom  of 
head  and  cunning  of  hand  that  challenge  both  our 
admiration  and  wonder.  Man’s  surest  progress 
has  been  against  adverse  conditions,  where  the 
mountains  are  rough  and  the  winters  are  rude,  or 
where  the  plains  are  barren  and  the  valleys  are 
cheerless,  or,  it  may  be,  where  all  these  are  com¬ 
bined.  There  is,  however,  somewhere 

A  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 

Rough-hew  them  how  we  will. 
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It  is  significant  that  the  highest  civilization  in  the 
old  world  was  developed  on  the  barren  island  of 
Briton.  When  Caesar  made  his  invasion  there  half 
a  century  before  the  Christian  era,  nature  had  up 
till  that  time  done  so  little  for  the  ancient  Britons 
that  he  found  them  clad  in  skins  of  wild  animals 
and  living  in  earth  huts.  But  on  that  island  was 
created  an  empire  which  has  made  conquest  of 
the  seas  and  has  pushed  out  its  flag  over  so  many 
lands  that  the  sun  in  his  ceaseless  march  never 
permits  himself  to  lose  sight  of  that  victorious  en¬ 
sign.  So  in  the  new  world  the  germ  of  our  best 
citizenship  found  its  earliest  refuge  and  shelter  on 
the  bleak  coast  of  New  England,  where  the  soil  was 
scarcely  less  barren  nor  the  outlook  less  cheerless 
than  at  the  start  in  Old  England. 

This  condition  of  our  development  finds  illustra¬ 
tion  in  the  fact  that  everywhere  and  everywhen  the 
men  who  sail  out  over  uncharted  seas  and  who 
tramp  over  unbroken  trails,  whether  in  quest  of 
gold  or  of  knowledge,  are  not  the  weaklings.  They 
are  the  survivors  whose  ambition  for  better  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  wider  knowledge  has  not  been  sated  by 
anything  they  have  been  able  to  find  in  an  older 
civilization,  and,  therefore,  they  seek  it  in  a  new, 
though  that  new  be  environed  by  ice  and  snow  and 
chills  and  death.  The  men  who  went  to  California 
in  1849  were  vigorous  of  body  and  strong  in  cour¬ 
age,  else  they  would  never  have  made  their  tireless 
march  across  the  arid  plain.  They  are  to  be 
measured  not  so  much  by  what  they  brought  back 
in  their  hands  as  by  the  spirit  of  adventure  and  of 
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conquest  that  was  developed  in  them  by  the  ex¬ 
perience  which  they  encountered.  But  in  no  other 
land  beneath  the  sun  nor  among  the  snows  has  the 
quest  of  gold  led  men  into  such  frightful  exposure 
and  suffering  and  death  as  the  Land  of  Gold  of 
which  we  here  speak.1 

The  natives  of  Alaska  are  in  three  general  di¬ 
visions:  the  Innuits,  or  Eskimo,  who  inhabit  the 
coast;  the  Tenneh,  of  the  Yukon  District;  and  the 
Aleuts,  who  live  on  the  islands  of  the  Western  Ar¬ 
chipelago.  These  are  all  often  spoken  of  as  Indians, 
but  are  quite  different  from  the  Indians  of  the 
United  States.  They  are  generally  regarded  by 
those  who  have  made  the  subject  a  matter  of  study 
as  having  had  a  Japanese  origin.  Their  cast  of 
countenance  and  native  habits  suggest  this  view. 
They  are  naturally  intelligent  and  of  industrious 
habits,  keen  to  learn  and  to  pick  up  ideas  of  me¬ 
chanics.  Many  of  them  build  or  make  comfortable 
homes.  In  these  respects  they  differ  from  the 
American  Indian,  but,  like  him,  they  are  full  of 
superstitions  which  offer  more  or  less  resistance 
to  all  efforts  to  civilize  and  Christianize  them.2 

These  people  have  their  amusements  and  their 
fashions  and  their  pastimes,  as  we  have.  They  have 
their  “Four  Hundred,”  as  we  have.  The  particular 
function  of  their  totem  poles,  to  which  they  attach 
so  much  importance,  is  to  proclaim  the  caste  or 
clan  or  “hundred,”  whether  it  be  “four  hundred” 
or  “fourteen  hundred,”  to  which  they  belong. 


1  Harris,  pages  70,  77,  122,  128,  207,  218-230,  425-429,  537-539.  553.  Taylor 
pages  210-213,  219,  263.  Heilprin,  pages  9,  10. 

2  Taylor,  page  153.  McLain,  page  11.  Greely,  pages  174-184. 
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These  poles,  or  trees,  have  invariably  carved  on 
them  some  animal  from  whom  they  are  supposed 
to  have  descended,  or  that  is  identified  with  their 
life  and  caste — sometimes  a  crow  or  a  wolf  or  an 
eagle.1  Civilized  people  are  known  to  have  had  a 
similar  modest  notion  of  their  origin.  As  a  rule 
they  are  an  inoffensive,  honest,  trustful,  industri¬ 
ous,  and  hospitable  people.  They  are  frequently 
imposed  upon  by  the  white  man  in  trade  and  are 
made  to  bear  his  burdens.  They  learn  from  him 
their  worst  vices.2  By  the  census  of  1910  the  total 
population  of  Alaska  was  sixty-four  thousand 
three  hundred  and  fifty-six,  of  whom  about  forty 
thousand  were  white  and  over  twenty-four  thousand 
natives.  During  the  ten  preceding  years  there  had 
been  a  substantial  increase  in  the  whites  and  a  de¬ 
crease  in  the  natives.3 

The  government  of  this  new  country  has  been  a 
slow  evolution,  partly  because  of  the  immense 
territory  and  the  difficulty  of  making  effective  a 
government  organization  over  a  country  whose  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  are  so  widely  separated,  both  by  dis¬ 
tance  and  by  inadequate  and  primitive  means 
of  transportation.  The  people  of  Southeastern 
Alaska  had  as  little  in  common  with  the  people  of 
Seward  Peninsula  as  the  people  of  Maine  with  those 
of  Texas,  and  the  people  along  the  Central  Yukon 
with  the  people  of  the  Kenai  Peninsula  as  the 
people  of  Boston  with  those  of  San  Francisco. 

1  Hams,  pages  202,  483,  494.  Taylor,  page  159.  McLain,  page  131.  Greely, 
pages  182,  186. 

2  Swineford,  pages  99,  187-189.  McLain,  pages  187-190,  284,  285,  296-300. 

3  Congressional  Record,  April  24,  1912.  Harris,  pages  278,  478. 
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This  physical  situation  furnished  a  plausible  ex¬ 
cuse  for  delay,  but  the  fundamental  reason  for  this 
delay  was  the  criminal  failure  of  our  government 
to  obtain  adequate  and  disinterested  information 
of  the  condition  and  needs  of  this  far-away  people. 
In  fact,  the  condition  as  to  inadequate  transporta¬ 
tion  was  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  government 
to  provide  means  of  transportation  on  our  side  of 
the  line  with  reasonable  promptness,  as  was  done 
on  the  Canadian  side,  where  there  were  at  least 
equal  and  probably  greater  obstacles  to  overcome.1 

Seventeen  years  after  the  purchase,  by  Act  of 
Congress  of  May  17,  1884,  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Oregon  were  extended  to  Alaska.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  governor,  the  establishment  of  district 
courts,  and  the  appointment  of  commissioners  with 
judicial  powers,  were  provided  for.  Provision  was 
also  made  for  schools.  The  military  government 
which  had  prevailed  during  these  seventeen  years 
was  full  of  oppression  and  wrong.  This  Act  of 
1884  gave  to  the  people  a  semblance  of  government 
which  proved  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory,  partly 
because  of  the  essential  difficulty  and  impracti¬ 
cability  of  applying  the  laws  of  the  State  to  a  ter¬ 
ritory,  and  apparently  more  because  of  the  influ¬ 
ence,  in  framing  this  Act,  of  certain  large  corporate 
interests  operating  in  Alaska,  by  which  its  terms 
were  made  far  more  helpful  to  them  than  to  the 
people.2 

Discovery  of  gold  impelled  Congress  by  Act  of 


1  McLain,  pages  56,  90,  230,  232,  234,  248-255.  Greely,  pages  20-33, 

2Swineford,  pages  64-69,  214,  256.  Greely,  pages  11-14. 
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May  14,  1898,  to  grant  railway  rights.  By  Act 
of  March  5,  1S99,  thirty-two  years  after  the  pur¬ 
chase,  Congress  gave  Alaska  its  first  penal  code. 
The  Act  of  June  6,  1900,  provided  a  civil  govern¬ 
ment  for  the  territory,  established  the  seat  of  this 
government  at  Juneau,  enlarged  the  powers  of  the 
governor,  established  district  courts  with  a  judge 
for  each  of  the  three  (by  a  later  Act  made  four) 
judicial  districts,  provided  for  public  records,  con¬ 
firmed  title  to  lands  actuallv  used  bv  Indians, 
schools,  and  missions.  The  Act  of  March  3,  1903, 
provided  for  homestead  entries  on  unsurveyed 
lands.  Xot  until  the  Act  of  May  7,  1906,  however, 
was  Alaska  given  representation  in  Congress.1 

The  inadequacy  of  all  these  provisions  appears 
in  the  fact  that  until  1912  this  great  territory 
depended  for  all  legislation  on  Congress.  Xow  by 
the  intelligent  and  effective  work  of  the  present 
delegate,  James  Wicker  sham,  provision  is  made 
for  home  rule  by  a  Territorial  Legislature  elected 
on  Xovember  5,  1912,  which  met  on  the  first  day 
of  March,  1913,  at  Juneau.  This  body  consists  of 
twenty-four  members  apportioned  between  the  four 
districts  of  the  territory,  eight  of  them  composing 
the  upper  house  and  sixteen  the  lower  house.  This 
great  achievement  is  the  outcome  of  a  battle  for 
home  rule  extending  over  several  years,  opposed 
at  every  step  by  business  interests  which  feared  the 
restrictions  and  regulations  which  thev  risditlv 
supposed  would  come  from  a  government  near  to 
them  and  acquainted  with  their  methods,  rather 


1  Greely, 'pages  11-14.  McLain,  pages  250-257. 
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than  one  over  three  thousand  miles  away  and  of 
corresponding  lack  of  knowledge.  The  value  of 
this  achievement  to  the  people  of  Alaska,  if  it  is 
rightly  appreciated  by  that  people  in  the  selection 
of  proper  men  to  this  Territorial  Legislature,  can¬ 
not  be  overestimated.  There  can  be  no  doubt  at 
all  that  the  slow  and  discouraging  progress  made 
of  late  years  in  the  development  of  the  principal 
resources  of  the  country  and  the  decline  of  popu¬ 
lation  in  many  of  the  mining  centers  has  been  due 
to  the  want  of  intelligent  legislation  affording  fa¬ 
cilities  for  transportation  and  properly  regulating 
those  which  already  exist.  Alaska  has  had  one 
day  in  Congress — a  single  day  of  intelligent  effec¬ 
tive  hearing.  That  was  on  April  24,  1912,  when 
her  delegate  made  his  great  speech  for  home  rule, 
in  which  he  set  before  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  in  detailed  array  the  figures  showing  the 
trade  of  this  new  country  with  more  than  forty 
countries  of  the  world  of  less  trade,  and  the  settled 
character  of  this  new  people  as  compared  with  our 
own  Western  Territories  in  their  early  history,  and 
the  unparalleled  production  of  both  its  water  and 
its  land  and  the  large  revenues  it  has  paid  to  the 
government  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  meager  ex¬ 
penditure  of  the  government  on  behalf  of  these 
people  on  the  other  hand.  These  figures  were  al¬ 
together  unanswerable  and  unanswered.  The  only 
answer  that  could  be  made  to  them  was  the  answer 
that  their  logic  compelled,  which  was  an  immediate' 
vote  by  the  House  in  favor  of  home  rule.1 


1  Greely,  pages  240-250. 
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When  it  is  considered  that  for  the  eight  years 
from  1904  to  1911  Alaska  has  had  a  yearly  trade 
of  about  fifty-six  million  dollars,  and  that  there 
are  no  less  than  forty-three  countries  of  the  world, 
including  Russia  and  Scotland  and  Hawaii,  and 
British  India  and  Porto  Rico,  not  one  of  which  has 
a  trade  of  equal  amount,  it  would  seem  to  be  high 
time  that  this  far-away  and  long-neglected,  but 
wonderfully  enterprising,  people  should  have  home 
rule.  This  is  more  apparent  when  we  look  at  what 
Alaska  has  done  for  the  United  States  and  what 
the  United  States  has  done  for  her  and  her  people. 
This  comparison  will  furnish  a  condition  not  par¬ 
alleled  by  the  history  of  any  other  State  or  country 
in  the  world: 

From  1868  to  1911,  inclusive,  her  fur  and 

fishery  product  was .  $222,710,036 

Her  mineral  product  for  same  period  was  206,813,594 
During  these  years  she  has  paid  to  the 
United  States  in  revenues  and  customs  17,117,355 

Making  the  enormous  aggregate  of..  $446,640,985 

An  average  yearly  production  for  every  year  since 
the  purchase  of  ten  million  three  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  thousand  dollars,  being  an  amount 
considerably  in  excess  of  the  original  purchase 
money.  Now  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  account 
and  see  what  the  United  States  has  done  for 
Alaska  during  these  years.  She  paid  reluctantly, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  original  purchase  money,  seven 
million  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Her  total 
expense  of  maintaining  the  national  government 
in  Alaska,  such  as  it  was  during  these  years,  col- 
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lecting  her  customs  and  revenues  and  maintain¬ 
ing  the  courts,  and  the  fur  seal  fisheries,  and  all 
other  items  except  post-office  items,  $23,158,126; 
add  post  office  expenses,  $5,158,548;  making  an 
aggregate  for  forty-four  years  of  $35,816,674. 
There  are  different  ways  of  stating  this  account, 
and  every  way  it  is  stated  it  makes  the  United 
States  look  smaller  than  the  last  preceding  way. 
Alaska  has  paid  in  revenues  to  the  government  ap¬ 
proximately  half  of  all  the  expenditure  which  the 
government  has  made  on  behalf  of  Alaska,  includ¬ 
ing  the  original  purchase  money.  She  has  returned 
to  the  people  out  of  her  abundant  resources  the 
total  expenditure  which  the  government  has  made 
on  her  behalf  every  three  years  and  four  months  of 
her  marvelous  history,  besides  the  millions  upon 
millions  she  has  poured  into  the  pockets  of  her 
people  who  have  there  enriched  themselves.1  If  the 
United  States  would  balance  the  account  with 
Alaska,  she  would  not  build  any  more  great  battle¬ 
ships  until  she  had  some  necessity  for  them. 

The  church  has  had  a  foothold  in  this  wilderness 
wild,  so  long  called  Russian-America,  for  con¬ 
siderably  over  a  century.  In  1793  the  Empress  of 
Russia  issued  an  imperial  order  that  missionaries 
be  sent  to  her  American  colonies.  The  first  church 
building  was  erected  there  in  1796.  In  1869  the 
membership  of  the  Russian  Church  in  Alaska  was 
put  at  12,140.  In  1890  this  church  had  10,335 
communicants  as  against  1,334  people  of  all  Prot¬ 
estant  faiths  and  498  Catholics.  These  figures 


'Congressional  Record,  April  24,  1912, 
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sufficiently  answer  the  statement  often  made  that 
the  Russian  Church  in  Alaska  is  dead.  With  the 
church,  schools  were  established,  the  first  one  on 
the  island  of  Kadiak  as  early  as  1792.  Contrary  to 
the  usual  order  of  things,  the  first  Protestant 
denomination  in  Alaska  was  the  Lutheran,  who 
built  their  first  church  in  Sitka  in  1845.  Next  was 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  aided  by  the  late  General 
O.  0.  Howard.  Under  Sheldon  Jackson’s  efforts 
on  the  field,  beginning  in  1877,  churches  and  mis¬ 
sions  were  established  far  and  wide  over  this  great 
territory.  Near  the  same  time  the  Methodists,  un¬ 
der  the  lead  of  Rev.  Thomas  Crosby,  of  Canada, 
established  churches  and  schools.  They  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  other  denominations,  including  particu¬ 
larly  the  Episcopal  Church,  which  has  made  a  large 
place  for  itself  in  this  new  country.  Each  of  them 
established  schools  as  well  as  churches  to  lead  the 
people  up  into  a  better  life  and  hope.  In  this,  as 
in  other  mission  countries,  there  appears  to  be  less 
denominational  caste  and  more  willingness  to  co¬ 
operate  in  church  work  than  at  home.  Dr.  Sheldon 
Jackson  pays  special  tribute  to  three  men  whom 
he  regards  as  remarkably  faithful  workers  for 
religion  in  Alaska:  Rev.  Innocentius  Veniaminoff, 
of  the  Greek  Church,  first  a  priest,  then  a  bishop, 
and  then  primate  of  the  Greek  Church  of  all  Rus¬ 
sia;  William  Duncan,  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  of  London,  who  has  been  in  Alaska  since 
1857 ;  and  Thomas  Crosby,  of  the  Methodist  Church. 
The  capacity  of  the  natives  for  Christian  civiliza¬ 
tion  is  well  indicated  by  the  success  of  William 
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Duncan,  the  lay  missionary,  who  has  spent  his 
long  life  among  them.  The  village  of  Metlakatla, 
near  the  “Inside  Passage”  and  accessible  from  it, 
on  Annette  Island,  about  sixty  miles  north  of  the 
south  boundary  of  Alaska,  is  a  model  Indian  vil¬ 
lage  of  several  hundred  people,  living  in  their  own 
homes,  self-supporting,  with  two  salmon  canneries, 
a  sawmill,  and  other  industries,  a  good  school,  and 
a  church  seating  about  one  thousand  people,  and 
costing  about  twelve  thousand  dollars — a  Chris¬ 
tian  community  free  from  liquor  and  its  attendant 
vices.1 

In  the  matter  of  education,  the  United  States 
was  slow  as  in  the  other  means  of  protection  af¬ 
forded  the  people.  For  eighteen  years  after  the 
purchase  nothing  was  done  until  the  Act  of  1884, 
when  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  was 
appropriated,  as  against  over  sixty  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  which  had  long  years  before  been  appropriated 
by  the  Russian  government.  This  pittance  was  so 
small  that  the  school  system  for  ten  years  was 
mainly  supported  by  missions.  In  1900,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  great  influx  of  white  population  in 
1898,  Congress  provided  a  system  of  schools,  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  expense  of  which  should  be  main¬ 
tained  by  license  fees.  In  1908  two  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  was  appropriated  for  the  education  of 
the  natives,  the  white  schools  to  be  supported  by 
local  funds.2 

Macaulay  says  any  religion  is  better  than  no 

1  Harris,  pages  489,  503-513.  McLain,  pages  285-296.  Taylor,  pages  143-147. 

Swineford,  pages  74-77,  88-90,  107.  2Greely,  pages  73,  74. 
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religion;  that  what  may  be  a  helpless  system  of 
religion  nncler  one  condition  of  civilization  may  be 
greatly  helpful  and  uplifting  under  another.  Too 
much  honor  cannot  be  given  the  Russian  people 
that  so  early  in  their  occupation  of  this  wild  land,, 
and  among  its  rude  and  hostile  people,  they  planted 
and  have  so  long  maintained  their  church  under 
the  wise  and  self-sacrificing  leadership  of  Veni- 
aminoff.  One  of  the  many  attractions  of  Sitka  is 
the  old  Greek  Church,  facing  the  main  street  as 
you  go  up  from  the  landing,  built  first  in  1817, 
and  that  building  succeeded  by  the  present  one  in 
1848,  with  its  treasured  paintings  and  statuary 
and  silver  and  gold  vestments,  many  of  them  given 
early  in  the  last  century  by  princes,  princesses, 
and  royal  people  in  the  far-away  homeland  as  a 
lasting  tribute  of  their  interest  in  their  mission 
church  in  this  far  off  Western  wild.  These  treas¬ 
ures  are  valued  all  the  more  richly  because  so  far 
out  from  the  great  centers  of  art  and  beauty.  All 
the  churches  have  done  here  a  great  work.  They 
have  worked  together  and  are  to  be  commended  for 
the  spirit  of  fraternity  with  which  they  have  united 
in  the  effort  to  uplift  and  enlighten  and  Christian¬ 
ize  this  lowly  and  lonely  people.  They  are  also 
to  be  greatly  commended  for  the  fact  of  the  great 
emphasis  they  have  put  upon  the  leading  truths  of 
religion  upon  which  all  may  unite  rather  than 
upon  the  less  vital  matters  by  which  they  are  dif¬ 
ferentiated.1 

1  Greely,  pages  188-200.  Hams,  pages  506-513.  McLain, ’^pages'  285,  286. 
Swineford,  page  107. 
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The  order  and  law  observance  of  this  people,  both 
white  and  native,  is  such  that  property  is  as  se¬ 
cure  there  as  anywhere  in  the  States,  and  more 
secure  than  in  many  of  them.  This  is  primarily 
due,  as  to  the  natives,  to  the  natural  qualities  of 
which  we  have  spoken  and  to  the  churches  and 
schools,  which  from  the  start  have  been  “a  light 
to  their  feet  and  a  lamp  to  their  path.”  As  to  the 
whites,  the  expense  of  getting  to  Alaska  and  of 
sustaining  life  when  there  has  been  such  as  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  idle  and  thriftless  who  throng  our  cities 
and  whose  habits  foster  crime  there.  It  is  also 
due  largely  to  the  perpetual  example  on  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  side  of  the  line  of  the  rigid  enforcement  of 
law,  through  the  agency  of  the  mounted  police, 
who  form  a  network  of  patrol  over  the  entire  ter¬ 
ritory.  This  condition  is  also  aided  by  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  the  points  of  entrance  and  exit 
to  and  from  Alaska  and  to  and  from  one  large 
district  of  it  to  another  are  comparatively  few 
and  well  known,  and,  therefore,  easily  guarded. 
But  the  paramount  reason  for  the  good  order  and 
observance  of  law  which  prevails  throughout  Alaska 
is  that  the  people  who  have  gone  there  from  the 
States  are,  in  the  main,  as  already  intimated,  the 
highest  product  of  the  old  civilization,  which  they 
have  left  behind  that  they  may  either  find  or  make 
a  better.1 

Digression  may  be  made  here  far  enough  to  raise 
the  question  whether  something  better  is  needed 
than  the  old  civilization  we  have  here.  In  a  dis- 


1  Greely,  pages  175,  189.  McLain,  pages  50-53,  259.  1 
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course  where  so  many  strictures  appear  to  be 
necessary  as  are  made  in  this  one,  it  is  better  that 
no  opinion  whatever  be  expressed,  but  instead 
let  your  attention  be  invited  to  the  opinions  of 
other  people  whose  experience  as  well  as  their 
wider  observation  qualify  them  for  a  more  correct 
conclusion.  One  of  our  most  intelligent  and  con¬ 
servative  magazines  in  a  recent  number  has  col¬ 
lected  together  on  a  single  page,  where  they  may 
be  seen  without  much  reading,  the  estimate  of 
thirty-six  people,  consisting  of  leading  college  men, 
beginning  with  Charles  W.  Eliot,  of  Harvard 
University,  and  ending  with  that  remarkable  man 
Jacob  G.  Scliurman,  formerly  president  of  Cornell 
University  and  now  American  Minister  to  Greece, 
who  may  be  regarded  as  the  wisest  and  sanest 
authority  on  educational  subjects  we  have,  and 
representative  newspaper  men  and  authors  and 
other  public  men,  which  estimates  concur  in  the 
view  that  our  system  of  instruction  is  grossly  inade¬ 
quate.  Both  schools  and  colleges  are  included  in 
some  of  these  estimates.  The  trend  of  them  will  be 
indicated  by  a  few  of  them.1 

Julius  Sachs,  Columbia  University,  says:  “The 
art  of  imparting  information  has  not  yet  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  cultivated  among  us.  We  hear  recita¬ 
tions  rather  than  teach.” 

Scott  Nearing,  of  Pennsylvania  University,  says: 
“The  development  of  the  individual  child  is  an  end 
to  which  education  is  the  means.  Overlooking  this 
important  fact,  we  have  organized  and  deified  an 


1  Ladies’  Home  Journal  of  November,  1912,  page  9. 
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educational  system  which  rides  roughshod  over  the 
individuality  of  the  child.” 

E.  D.  Warfield,  president  of  Lafayette  College, 
says:  “There  is  scarcely  a  school,  college,  or  uni¬ 
versity  in  America  which  consistently  represents 
any  definite  educational  idea.” 

Payson  Smith,  superintendent  of  Maine,  says: 
“Of  all  defects  in  the  school  none  is  more  glaring 
than  its  failure  to  inculcate  in  children  the  liking 
and  power  for  work.” 

E.  L.  Thorndike,  of  Columbia  University,  says : 
“Instead  of  studying  the  children  to  find  what  they 
are,  and  then  devising  exercises  to  train  them  into 
what  they  ought  to  be,  we  have  centered  on  a  course 
of  study,  almost,  if  not  quite,  regardless  of  its 
purpose  or  its  supposed  beneficiaries.”1 

Boris  Sidis,  of  Harvard  University,  says:  “We 
desiccate,  sterilize,  petrify,  and  embalm  our  youth. 
Our  children  learn  by  rote  and  are  guided  by 
routine.  The  present  school  systems  squander  the 
resources  of  the  country  and  waste  the  energy  and 
lives  of  our  children.” 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  estimate  of 
Jacob  G.  Schurman,  not  only  for  the  reason  already 
given,  but  because  in  this  estimate  he  indicates  the 
defect  of  our  system,  and  in  another  estimate  given 
in  the  latter  part  of  last  year  he  points  out  the 
result  of  this  defect.  He  here  says :  “If  you  center 
on  a  scheme  of  education  instead  of  planning  to 
give  the  best  training  to  the  greatest  number,  you 
find  yourself  confronted  with  the  hundreds  of 


1See  also  Vol.  2,  pages  3-6  of  author. 
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thousands  of  children  whom  your  scheme  failed  to 
fit.”  In  his  statement  last  year  on  the  same  general 
subject,  he  says:  “No  man  thinks  his  own  thought; 
no  man  uses  his  own  eyes;  no  man  stands  on  his 
own  feet;  no  man  walks  alone.  We  go  in  flocks; 
we  lean  on  others ;  we  follow  the  multitude  blindly ; 
we  bend  our  necks  to  the  yoke  of  public  opinion. 
We  have  no  self-reliance.  The  only  virtue  we  have 
is  conformity.  The  demand  of  the  age  is  for  men 
and  women  of  character  who  are  self-poised,  self- 
reliant,  independent,  and  self-assertive.  Society 
follows  custom  and  routine.  The  redemption  of 
the  race  is  in  the  originality  of  individuals.”1 

The  important  work  undertaken  by  this  maga¬ 
zine  challenges  our  attention,  not  only  because  of 
this  array  of  criticism  from  representative  people 
having  special  knowledge  and  experience  on  the 
subject  with  which  they  deal,  but  also  because  this 
is  to  be  followed  by  other  articles  in  future  num¬ 
bers  of  the  same  periodical  pointing  out  a  method 
by  which  some  of  the  defects  complained  of  may 
be  cured  or  helped. 

The  scenery  of  this  great  country  is  mentioned 
last  because  superficially  accounted  of  least  value, 
but  if  we  could  rightly  reckon  the  elements  which 
engage  us  most,  this  would  be  near  the  top.  To 
begin  with,  the  scenery  is  of  its  own  kind.  There 
are  four  characteristic  features  not  found  any¬ 
where  in  the  United  States  and  not  found  anywhere 
else  in  such  profuse  abundance  and  with  such 


i  The  Uplift,  November,  1911,  page  24.  (See  also  Vol.  2,  page  150  of  the  author, 
and  Vol.  2,  pages  31-38  of  the  author.) 
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largeness  of  exhibition;  they  are  fiords,  glacial 
fields,  volcanic  ranges,  and  tundra  districts.  All 
of  these  are  on  such  large  scale  as  befits  the  country 
in  which  they  are  found.  The  fiords  have  great 
depth  of  water,  many  of  them  from  twenty  to  one 
hundred  miles  long  and  confined  by  such  lofty  and 
precipitous  cliffs  that  one  of  the  perils  of  naviga¬ 
tion  is  the  impossibility  of  beaching  a  steamer  or 
other  boat  in  case  of  accident.  There  are  no  less 
than  one  hundred  and  seventy  glaciers  of  suffi¬ 
cient  importance  to  be  named,  some  of  them  three 
or  more  miles  wide  and  eight  hundred  feet  high, 
with  a  background  of  mountain  of  fifteen  thousand 
feet  in  height.  These  are  of  such  vitality  as  to  move 
over  sixty  feet  per  day.  The  volcanic  ranges  are 
of  such  vast  extent  that  “from  smoking  Wrangell 
they  stretch  westward  over  a  thousand  miles  in  a 
series  of  volcanic-formed  peaks,  mute  witnesses  of 
the  internal  forces  which  have  rent  the  earth  and 
displaced  the  sea.”  The  ranges  of  marshy  plain 
called  tundra  are  overgrown  with  a  mat  of  vegeta¬ 
tion  which  keeps  the  surface  soft  in  the  open  season 
and  frozen  beneath  all  the  year.  They  appear  level, 
but  are  full  of  irregularities  and  therefore  most 
difficult  to  travel  at  any  time.  These  tundra  are 
of  such  wide  extent  that,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
a  single  district  has  five  hundred  miles  of  its  trails 
flagged  by  the  government  to  protect  the  lone 
traveler  on  his  lonelier  way.1 

Alaska  is  “the  land  of  the  midnight  sun,  and 
the  midday  moon,  of  majestic  mountains  and  in- 


1  Greely,  pages  7-10,  157-173,  206,  209,  210. 
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land  seas,  of  glaciers  compared  with  which  those 
of  the  Old  World  are  but  commonplace.  It  is  a 
land  from  which  thundering  icebergs  come  plung¬ 
ing  into  the  sea  and  float  off  in  their  glory  of  in¬ 
imitable  splendor.”  Barring  the  north  and  north¬ 
western  region  of  Alaska,  it  matters  little  what 
part  of  the  country  you  travel,  you  will  be  delighted 
and  awed  by  nature’s  profuse  exhibition  of  beauty 
and  grandeur.  If  you  go  up  the  “Inside  Passage,” 
you  will  find  a  thousand  miles  of  timber-clad 
mountain  and  deeply  shadowed  water.  “From 
beginning  to  end  the  ever  shifting  panorama  is  one 
calculated  to  defy  truthful  delineation  by  pen  or 
pencil.”  You  can  find  sections  of  this  wonderful 
way  in  Switzerland  and  other  sections  in  Norway, 
and  still  others  in  our  own  and  in  the  Canadian 
Rockies,  but  noAvhere  else  in  this  wide  world  will 
yon  find  another  thousand  miles  of  it  anywhere. 
If  you  continue  your  journey  from  the  northern 
end  of  this  “Inside  Passage”  by  the  White  Pass  and 
Yukon  Railroad,  and  from  the  end  of  that  by  boat 
down  the  Yukon,  crossing  the  line  of  the  Arctic 
Circle  on  your  way,  where  you  will  find  and  read 
by  the  midday  sun  at  midnight,  you  will  be  at  a 
loss  which  to  admire  most,  the  art  which  scaled 
the  rugged  Pass  and  crossed  its  frightful  chasm 
with  the  slender  rail,  or  the  native  grandeur  which 
guards  and  allures  your  way  through  the  golden 
sands  of  the  great  River  of  the  North.  If  you  go 
the  outside  way,  and  by  the  long  sweep  around  the 
far  western  end  of  the  Aleutian  Chain,  you  will 
pass  the  Kenai  Peninsula,  of  which  the  naturalist 
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A.  J.  Stone  says :  “No where  else  in  the  world  does 
nature  exert  herself  in  so  many  different  ways  as 
here.  The  waters,  the  mountains,  the  great  rivers 
of  ice,  the  vegetable  and  animal  life,  all  vie  with 
each  other  in  the  production  of  scenery  unusual 
and  wonderful.”  Then  you  will  pass  Kadiak 
Island,  with  its  vestment  of  green  verdure  and  its 
profusion  of  wild  flowers,  regarded  by  many  as 
the  most  attractive  prospect  on  all  the  southern 
coast.  On  the  south  shore  of  this  island  is  the  ancient 
town  of  Saint  Paul,  or  Kadiak,  as  it  is  now  called. 
Here  the  celebrated  Romanoff  planted  the  first 
permanent  settlement.  He  selected  it  as  the  first 
capital,  and  from  here  he  afterward  removed  it  to 
Sitka.  Here  remains  the  old  Greek  Church  and 
the  immense  Russian  log  warehouse,  older  than  that 
which  he  later  built  at  Sitka,  and  better  fitted  by 
its  massive  construction  to  withstand  the  greater 
lapse  of  years  which  have  rolled  over  its  huge  bulk. 
The  last  island  of  the  chain  before  you  swing  east¬ 
ward  again  is  separated  from  its  nearest  easterly  in¬ 
habited  neighbor  by  over  four  hundred  miles.  This 
island  is  well  known  as  Attu  and  noted  for  its 
basketry,  the  finest  in  all  Alaska.1 

There  are  comparatively  few  people  who  have 
visited  Alaska.  It  is  to  the  great  masses  of  our 
people  an  unknown  land.  The  books  descriptive 
of  Alaska,  twenty  or  more  in  number,  are  read  by 
few  people.  One  of  the  best  of  these  books,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1900  by  a  distinguished  official  of  the  ter- 

1  Harris,  pages  182,  199,  200,  213,  214.  Greely,  pages  206-210,  231-234. 
Swineford,  pages  72,  111-114. 
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ritory  whose  statements  are  fortified  by  long  resi¬ 
dence  and  careful  study  and  knowledge  of  the 
country  and  familiarity  with  its  people,  is  already 
ont  of  print.  That  book  is  probably  the  best  for 
popular  nse.  There  is  another  better  suited  to 
students,  onlv  because  of  its  fuller  statistical  in- 
formation  well  arranged.  Even  in  the  region  of 
Seattle,  where  people  are  nearly  three  thousand 
miles  closer  to  Alaska  than  we  are,  but  few  go 
there  except  for  commercial  purposes.  On  the 
other  hand,  people  who  do  go  there  temporarily  for 
business  purposes  can  hardly  be  drawn  away  again. 
It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  people  from  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Oregon,  both  young  and  old,  men  and 
women,  to  remain  there  from  fire  to  ten  years  with¬ 
out  visiting  their  former  homes  so  near-by,  for  any 
place  under  fifteen  hundred  miles  is  near-by  in 
Alaska.  There  is  no  one  thing  in  this  new  land 
so  wonderful  as  the  attraction  it  has  for  people  of 
the  best  kind.  The  healthfulness  of  the  climate  has 
something  to  do  with  this  condition,  but  far  beyond 
this  there  is  an  indefinable  charm  arising  out  of 
the  wildness  and  variety  of  its  scenery,  the  free¬ 
dom  of  its  people  from  enslaving  conventionalities, 
and  the  wideness  of  their  hospitality,  which  grips 
and  holds  strong  people  as  does  no  other  land,  new 
or  old. 

In  our  far-away  Eastern  section  for  many  years 
to  come  places  like  Atlantic  City,  and  Saratoga, 
and  the  Adirondac-ks,  and  the  White  Mountains, 
will  continue  to  draw  and  hold  ordinary  people, 
and  only  the  alert-footed,  and  leather-lunged,  and 
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stout-hearted  can  be  expected  to  undertake  the  sup¬ 
posed  rigors  of  this  far  off -land;  but  I  venture  to 
affirm  that  the  time  will  come  when  these  attrac¬ 
tions  will  have  become  only  a  memory  to  the 
hundreds  upon  hundreds  who  will  have  engaged 
their  way  six  months  in  advance  by  the  “Inside 
Passage”  to  spend  a  summer’s  vacation  among  the 
enchanting  beauties  of  the  Land  of  Gold,  where 
the  mountains  are  crowned  with  the  snow  of 
winter,  but  robed  in  the  flowers  and  sunlight  of 
summer;  where  the  lakes  and  rivers  are  jeweled 
with  the  varied  glories  of  the  rainbow,  and  sen¬ 
tineled  by  the  long  procession  of  the  eternal  forest, 
and  guarded  by  the  mysterious  vigilance  of  the  mid¬ 
night  sun ;  where  the  people,  inspired  by  the  endur¬ 
ing  forces  of  nature  about  them,  are  masterful  of 
resource  and  of  achievement  as,  with  an  air  of  con¬ 
quest,  they  look  out  upon  the  empire  of  opportunity 
which  their  courage  and  their  sacrifice  has  made 
possible. 
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Of  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
May  7,  1896,  Against  an  Amendment  Author¬ 
izing  the  Election  of  Bishops  by  Less 
than  a  Two-Thirds  Vote 

I  have  but  a  word  to  say,  and  I  desire  to  say 
that  here  from  my  place.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
this  amendment  will  not  prevail.  I  think  it  is 
legislation  in  the  wrong  direction.  If  we  are  to 
make  any  change,  I  would  he  in  favor  of  requiring 
a  larger  proportion  than  two  thirds.  In  an  office 
so  important  as  the  election  of  a  bishop  I  think 
we  ought  to  have  at  least  two-thirds  majority.  I 
think  that  no  man  who  is  qualified  for  the  office  of 
bishop  ought  to  be  willing  to  accept  the  office  under 
less  than  the  two-thirds  vote.  I  think  it  is  not  for 
the  interest  of  the  church  to  make  it  an  easy  thing 
to  become  a  bishop.  I  think  the  prevailing  senti¬ 
ment,  instead  of  making  it  easier,  is  to  make  it 
more  difficult.  For  these  and  many  other  reasons 
that  I  might  state  I  shall  oppose  this  amendment, 
and  insist  that  the  man  who  enters  upon  that  high 
office  shall  have  behind  him  at  least  two  thirds 
of  the  church  to  sustain  him  in  the  work  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  that  high  office. 
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Against  Amendment  Authorizing  the  Election  of 
Bishops  by  Less  than  a  Two-Thirds  Vote 

Mr.  Chairman,  Fathers  and  Brethren  :  I 
never  want  to  see  the  time  when  it  will  be  made  an 
easy  thing  for  an  ordinary  man  to  be  elected  bishop 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Both  the  care 
of  the  Fathers  in  guarding  this  sacred  office  and 
the  character  of  the  men  that  by  this  care  they  were 
able  to  get  admonish  us  of  the  danger  of  taking 
down  any  of  the  bars  that  lead  into  the  episcopal 
fold. 

One  reason  for  this  care  is  that  when  a  man  gets 
into  that  fold  he  is  there  for  all  time — that  is,  for 
all  his  time.  It  is  a  life  office.  Therefore  we  can¬ 
not  afford  to  put  a  man  there,  however  good  a  man 
he  may  be,  who  thereafter  will  be  an  unsafe  man 
for  one  minute  of  his  life,  or  an  unwise  man  for 
a  minute  of  his  life,  or  an  indiscreet  man  for  a 
minute  of  his  life.  One  minute  is  long  enough  for 
such  a  man  to  do  an  amount  of  damage  that  may 
require  years  of  careful  administration  to  correct. 

Another  reason  for  this  care  is  that  there  are  a 
great  many  good  men  in  the  church  who  are  not 
fit  for  the  episcopacy.  Their  friends  are  in  danger 
of  regarding  this  quality  as  a  proper  substitute 
for  fitness.  It  is  not.  Their  desire  to  reward  good- 
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ness  by  episcopal  honors,  mingled  with  a  desire  to 
provide  for  the  succession  of  vacancies  that  may 
be  caused  by  the  election  of  one  man  to  the  episco¬ 
pacy,  makes  a  dangerous  combination. 

It  is  not,  however,  intended  by  this  to  be  under¬ 
stood  that  all  who  seek  episcopal  honors  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  their  goodness.  There  have  been  men 
with  this  kind  of  ambition  whose  only  dominant 
daily  occupation  has  been  to  work  up  some  plan 
by  which  to  get  into  this  life  office.  They,  too, 
have  had  friends,  both  men  and  women,  who  came 
up  to  the  General  Conference  with  no  other  busi¬ 
ness  than  to  promote  the  candidacy  of  such  people. 
They  have  not  always  been  men  or  women  having 
any  great  interest  in  the  church.  Sometimes  they 
have  not  even  been  members  of  the  church.  This 
fact,  however,  has  not  chilled  their  ardor  or  dulled 
their  enthusiasm.  Their  sole  purpose  and  business 
at  Conference  was  to  promote  their  favorite  for  the 
episcopacy.  These  people  are  not  all  dead  yet. 
They  were  living  four  years  ago.  I  have  read  of 
the  death  of  many  of  the  good  people  who  were  with 
us  then,  but  I  have  not  read  of  the  death  of  any  of 
the  kind  referred  to.  They  are  presumed  to  be 
living.  They  have  in  fact  threatened  to  be  here. 
We  want  to  be  prepared  for  them.  We  do  not 
want,  at  the  start  of  this  great  Conference,  to  so 
legislate  as  to  encourage  the  occupation  of  such 
people.  We  have  other  business  to  transact.  We 
have  higher  purposes  in  view.  I  know  of  nothing 
that  would  give  more  encouragement  to  this  class 
of  people  than  the  provision  for  a  bare  majority 
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vote,  unless  it  would  be  a  provision  for  election  by 
a  minority  vote.  It  is  surely  the  next  thing  to  that. 

The  office  of  bishop  is  as  great  an  office  as  ever 
it  was.  Indeed,  more  difficult  duties  and  greater 
responsibilities  have  come  to  this  office  by  the 
world-wide  advance  which  the  church  has  made  in 
these  later  days.  Because  there  are  more  men  to 
be  elected  and,  unfortunately,  more  candidates  per 
place  than  formerly  is  no  reason  for  less  care, 
but  both  conditions  urge  upon  us  the  necessity  for 
greater  care.  We  have,  indeed,  come  down  to  a 
time  when  the  great  and  rapid  advance  of  the  work 
of  the  church  has  made  it  possible  for  the  “earth 
to  bring  forth  in  a  day  and  for  a  nation  to  be  born 
at  once.”  The  general  superintendence  of  such  a 
work  requires  men  of  giant  mental  stature,  of 
sanctified  purpose,  and  of  rarest  wisdom.  We  have 
such  men.  They  can  be  elected  without  the  aid 
of  the  provision  here  urged,  and  the  men  who  need 
the  aid  of  that  provision  are  not  themselves  needed 
in  the  episcopacy.  No  man  ought  to  want  to  be 
elected  to  this  great  office,  and  his  friends  ought 
not  to  want  to  get  him  there,  unless  he  has  behind 
him  at  least  two  thirds  of  the  church.  Let  us  so 
moderately  and  carefully  exercise  the  great  power 
which  has  been  placed  in  our  hands  as  will  secure 
for  this  great  office  only  such  men  as  are  worthy  of 
our  glorious  past  and  prophetic  of  our  greater 
future. 


AT  WORLD’S  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 
CONVENTION 


In  Convention  Hall,  Washington,  D.  C.,  May  21, 
1910,  9:30  A.  M.  Presentation  of  Portrait  of 
Benjamin  F.  Jacobs  to  the  Convention  on 
Behalf  of  Henry  J.  Heinz,  President 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Association 

Mr.  President  and  Men  and  Women  of  a 
World-Wide  Sunday  School:  The  work,  the  ex¬ 
ample,  the  memory  of  those  who  have  gone  before 
must  not  be  forgotten  or  lost  sight  of  in  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  those  who  remain.  Their  work  is  the 
foundation  for  our  work.  Their  example  is  sug¬ 
gestive  to  us  of  greater  zeal,  greater  courage,  and 
greater  fidelity.  Their  memory  ought  to  be  an 
inspiration  enlarging  our  faith  and  widening  our 
vision  to  behold  the  greater  things  which  God  has 
prepared  for  his  people.  This  beautiful  portrait 
brings  back  to  us  the  memory  of  one  who  stood 
out  in  the  forefront  of  the  work  for  what  has  come 
to  be  the  Sunday  school  of  to-day.  It  reminds  us 
that  there  was  a  time  when  we  had  no  Interna¬ 
tional  Lesson  Series,  for  he  projected  that  benefi¬ 
cent  plan  at  the  Indianapolis  Convention  in  1872. 
In  that  work  he  was  chiefly  aided  by  Bishop  John 
H.  Vincent,  then  of  national  fame  and  since  of 
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international  fame  in  all  good  works,  and  in  none 
more  than  in  the  Sunday  school.  It  also  reminds 
us  that  there  was  a  time  when  there  was  no  inter¬ 
national  convention,  and  no  world’s  convention, 
for  he  more  than  any  other  brought  together  the 
Old  World  and  the  New  into  a  Sunday  School 
Union,  and  developed  the  World-Wide  Sunday 
School. 

He  died  three  days  before  the  Tenth  Interna¬ 
tional  Convention,  held  at  Denver,  June  26,  1902. 
His  dying  message  to  that  convention  was  in  these 
words,  “Men  die;  Jesus  lives  and  the  work  goes 
on.”  How  prophetic  these  words  as  illustrated  by 
the  marvelous  growth  during  these  swiftly  passing 
years  of  the  work  he  so  intelligently  started.  If 
he  were  here  to-day  lie  might  well  exclaim,  “What 
hath  God  wrought!”  He  saw  farther  and  builded 
better  than  he  knew. 

Who  knows  that  he  is  not  here  to-day  in  spirit? 
Where  else  could  be  found  a  place  in  which  are 
assembled  so  many  of  his  surviving  comrades  and 
coworkers  from  near  and  far,  and  when  else  a  time 
when  we  are  so  closely  allied  to  the  work  which 
filled  his  life  here  and  out  of  which  came  his  high¬ 
est  inspiration  and  best  hope  for  the  life  there, 
than  here  and  now  in  the  capital  city  of  his  own 
great  country? 

Mrs.  Bakarat,  of  Syria,  in  the  remarkable  ad¬ 
dress  she  made  yesterday  morning  in  Calvary 
Church,  aptly  called  attention  to  the  education  of 
ancient  Egypt  and  contrasted  its  result  with  that 
of  the  education  we  stand  for.  It  is  true  the  civi- 
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lization  of  Egypt  brought  forth  two  masterful 
achievements.  One  was  the  art  of  embalming  dead 
men.  The  other  was  the  pyramids — a  place  to  put 
certain  of  them  when  embalmed.  The  glory  of  our 
civilization,  represented  by  this  vast  assemblage, 
and  particularly  exemplified  by  the  wonderful 
man  of  whom  I  speak,  is  that  it  deals  with  persons 
alive — the  life  of  the  child,  a  life  that  will  live  in 
the  heavens  long  after  the  pyramids  and  all  they 
contain  shall  have  alike  melted  back  into  the  dust 
of  the  earth  from  which  they  sprang. 

The  estimates  put  on  his  work  at  the  Denver 
Convention  in  1902  by  the  men  who  had  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  and  hand  to  hand  with  him 
in  that  work  show  that  what  is  here  stated  of  him 
is  not  overstated. 

John  Potts,  of  the  North,  who  had  worked  with 
him  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  said,  “He  was 
the  greatest  Sunday  school  worker  on  earth.” 

Henry  M.  Hamill,  of  the  South,  another  co¬ 
worker  with  him,  said,  “Never,  from  the  days  of 
Xerxes  with  his  three  million  men,  has  anyone 
swayed  so  great  and  intelligent  and  consecrated  a 
host  as  has  this  man.  No  man  could  have  held  in 
his  grasp  for  nearly  half  a  century  the  work  that 
bears  the  name  ‘International’  without  having  truly 
been  a  great  man.” 

Marion  Lawrance,  from  everywhere,  said:  “By 
the  touch  of  his  hand,  by  the  inspiration  of  his  word 
and  his  presence,  he  has  been  instrumental  in  start¬ 
ing  in  this  public  work  at  least  more  men  and 
women  than  any  other  man  that  ever  lived.” 
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That  convention  by  its  resolution  declared,  “We 
recognize  in  Mr.  Jacobs  the  greatest  Sunday  school 
leader  the  world  has  ever  known.” 

In  deference  to  the  great  work  he  did,  and  to 
these  men,  some  now  gone,  and  others  here  to-day 
who  are  honored  by  association  with  him,  it  has 
been  deemed  fitting  that  some  memorial  he  here 
made  of  our  appreciation  of  him  and  his  work. 

To  that  end,  on  behalf  of  Henry  J.  Heinz,  the 
faithful  and  efficient  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Association,  I  now  have  the  honor  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  you,  sir,  the  president  of  this  World’s  Con¬ 
vention,  this  beautiful  portrait  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  Jacobs,  the  chief  progenitor  of  a  world¬ 
wide  Sunday  school. 


ADDRESS  AT  CORNER  STONE  LAYING 


Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Brookville,  Pa., 
Wednesday,  August  10,  1910,  6:1^5  P.  M. 

The  building  of  a  church  is  an  event  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  a  community,  not  only  to  the  denomination 
represented,  but  to  all  church  people  and  people 
outside  of  any  church.  To  the  people  of  its  own 
denomination  it  is  of  great  importance  because  it 
becomes  their  church  home,  the  center  of  their 
church  activity,  the  place  where  their  children  are 
baptized,  the  place  where,  it  may  be,  they  are  mar¬ 
ried.  It  is  the  place  where  the  last  tribute  of  re¬ 
gard  is  paid  to  the  departed.  It  and  the  home  en¬ 
shrine  the  most  valued  and  sacred  memories  which 
are  to  have  an  uplifting  influence  upon  the  chil¬ 
dren  for  all  the  years  to  come.  However  far  they 
wander,  both  in  thought  and  distance,  from  the 
home  church,  its  influence  will  follow  them,  and 
when  all  other  effort  fails  it  may  bring  them  back 
to  the  right  path. 

It  is  the  place  appointed  for  the  Divine  presence. 
Its  sanctity,  therefore,  cannot  be  too  carefully 
guarded.  Let  not  the  pulpit  become  a  bulletin 
board  for  the  announcement  of  every  passing  show 
claiming  some  relation  to  religion  to  give  it  float¬ 
age.  Let  not  the  sanctuary  become  anything  else 
than  a  sanctuary.  We  sometimes  wander  so  far 
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from  the  right  notion  in  this  regard  that  we  could 
well  take  lessons  from  the  Catholic  Church  and  the 
Mormon  Church.  I  have  knowledge  of  a  church 
badly  in  need  of  money  for  a  new  enterprise  whose 
official  board  were  asked  to  lease  their  lecture  room 
for  public-school  purposes.  The  application  was 
gravely  and  seriously  considered.  One  of  the 
trustees  made  two  suggestions :  one  was  that  such 
application  should  not  be  granted  without  a  unani¬ 
mous  vote  of  the  board,  and  that  recorded.  This 
seemed  necessary,  for  it  was  not  certain  then  that 
there  would  be  any  vote  against  it  but  his.  The 
other  was  the  question  he  propounded,  Why  had 
not  the  sc-hoolboard  made  a  similar  application 
to  the  Catholic  Church  near  by?  Only  because 
they  knew  such  an  application  would  not  at  all 
be  considered.  Let  the  church  of  to-day  be  as  the 
tabernacle  and  the  temple  of  old,  a  sanctuary  in¬ 
deed,  and  let  young  and  old,  as  they  cross  its  thresh¬ 
old,  feel  they  are  in  the  Divine  presence. 

The  first  Methodist  Society  in  this  place  was 
formed  as  early  as  1829.  They  were  a  pioneer 
people  living  among  primitive  conditions  and  con¬ 
fronted  by  the  rough,  hard  side  of  life.  It  is  often, 
however,  out  of  such  conditions  that  the  strongest 
characters  are  developed  in  the  church  as  well  as 
in  the  state.  It  was  so  then  in  what  were  then  the 
frontier  settlements.  It  is  so  now  in  what  are  now 
frontier  settlements.  There  and  then  these  pioneers 
laid  the  foundation  upon  which  two  generations 
since  then  have  built.  These  three  generations  of 
Methodists  are  back  of  you.  The  memory  of  their 
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faith  and  practice  has  come  down  to  you  for  your 
encouragement  and  your  inspiration.  It  is  a  goodly 
heritage.  It  imposes  upon  you  greater  responsi¬ 
bility.  With  better  light  and  greater  advantage 
and  larger  experience,  you  are  to  continue  the  work 
begun  by  them  under  adverse  conditions.  They 
had  trials  and  discouragements  which  you  know 
nothing  of.  Among  these  were  the  harder  struggle 
for  existence — the  rougher  forms  of  evil  which  are 
now  either  gone  or  greatly  mitigated — the  bitter 
prejudice  and  persecution  which  in  earlier  days 
confronted  your  denomination  in  nearly  every 
community.  It  has  fought  its  way  to  the  front  and 
now  holds  a  place  as  secure  and  honored  as  any 
other. 

You  have,  however,  new  evils  to  contend  with 
and  new  duties  to  perform.  The  better  conditions 
of  living  create  new  desires  and  new  temptations, 
and  their  tendency  is  to  looseness  in  practice  and 
life  in  church  membership.  Often  there  appears  to 
be  less  difference  between  those  who  have  upon  them 
the  obligations  of  church  membership  and  those 
who  have  not  than  in  the  olden  time.  Another  evil 
is  the  commercialism  of  the  time;  the  lack  of  public 
spirit  in  affairs  of  church  as  well  as  in  affairs  of 
state.  This  spirit  seems  to  absorb  so  much  of 
time  and  attention  as  to  leave  little  to  church  serv¬ 
ice  and  duty.  People  often  fail  to  find  time  for  the 
prayer  meeting,  and  when  there  are  in  peril  of 
having  their  thought  diverted  by  the  stress  and 
anxiety  of  business  cares.  Another  evil  of  modern 
growth  is  the  tendency  to  over-organize  in  church 
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work.  The  ordinary  member  is  often  at  a  loss  in 
the  multiplication  of  societies  and  agencies  to  dis¬ 
cover  his  relation  to  each,  and  what  proportion  of 
his  time  and  money  is  due  to  each.  It  is  not  safe 
to  take  the  claims  of  any  one,  as  frequently  pre¬ 
sented,  as  a  guide,  for  that  one  might  absorb  all 
he  had  and  leave  nothing  for  the  others.  To  meet 
these  new  difficulties  and  embarrassments  in 
church  work  and  life  there  is  no  new  method.  The 
old  Book  and  the  old  faith  now,  as  always,  are 
the  best  equipment  and  the  best  guide. 

Other  methods  are  suggested  and  tried.  The 
attempt  to  substitute  intellectual  training  for  re¬ 
ligion  has  always  failed.  It  can  do  no  more  for 
us  to-day  than  it  did  for  the  Greek  and  Roman 
people  two  thousand  years  ago.  They  had  better 
poetry,  better  oratory,  better  art,  and  better  archi¬ 
tecture  than  we  have  now.  These  accomplishments 
failed  then,  as  they  must  now,  to  bring  man 
back  from  his  sin  and  fall  to  righteousness  and 
God.  It  will  clarify  our  notion  of  duty  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  church  work  if  we  ascertain  what  is 
the  purpose  and  mission  of  the  church  in  the  world. 
It  is  indeed  to  put  the  truth  of  God  into  human 
life.  The  Bible  is  a  great  book,  but  we  do  not 
sufficiently  reflect  that  it  is  that  part  of  the  Bible 
which  we  put  into  our  human  lives  that  avails  us 
for  time  and  eternity.  It  is  not  Bible  truth  in 
the  abstract,  but  as  reflected  in  human  life,  that 
conquers  the  world  and  brings  it  back  to  Christ. 
In  all  time  there  has  been  but  one  unanswerable 
and  invincible  argument  for  Christianity.  It  is  not 
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the  Bible.  Answers  have  been  made  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  made  affecting  both  its  authority  and 
its  wisdom.  The  only  unanswerable  argument  is 
a  faithful  and  consistent  human  life.  It  is  the 
divine  plan,  therefore,  that  through  human  agency 
man  is  to  be  lifted  up  to  his  God. 

It  is  pretty  much  so  with  all  lower  kinds  of 
truth.  We  have  great  faith  in  a  constitution  and 
system  of  laws  for  the  protection  of  life,  liberty, 
and  property,  but  we  do  not  always  remember  that 
what  the  constitution  is  and  what  the  law  is  depends 
upon  what  some  man  says  it  is.  That  man  is  called 
the  judge.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  perfect  ad¬ 
ministration  of  law,  either  human  or  divine,  in 
human  hands.  Some  people  outside  of  the  church 
find  fault  because  unworthy  people  are  found 
therein.  Other  people  in  the  church  are  dis¬ 
couraged  and  embarrassed  from  the  same  cause. 
They  both  overlook  the  fact  that,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  the  church  never  has  been  and  never 
can  be  made  up  of  perfect  people.  It  is,  therefore, 
the  part  of  wisdom  to  recognize  the  church  as  a 
human  agency  for  the  advancement  of  the  divine 
kingdom  in  the  world — imperfect,  it  is  true,  be¬ 
cause  human  nature  is  at  best  imperfect;  but  of 
divine  appointment  and  with  a  divine  mission  to 
work  out  among  men.  This  work,  intelligently  and 
conscientiously  pursued,  gives  a  broader  outlook 
of  life  and  destiny.  It  helps  us  to  meet  the  trials 
and  changes  of  life  with  faith  and  fortitude.  Most 
of  us  are  in  peril  from  some  special  ambition  or 
hope  which  dominates  our  life.  It  may  be  wealth, 
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or  social  position,  or  office.  If  we  miss  of  that  we 
are  in  danger  of  regarding  life  as  a  failure. 
We  are  like  Rebecca  of  old.  Jacob  was  the 
idol  of  her  life.  Her  idolatry  of  him  unsettled 
both  her  life  and  his.  The  danger  that  he  should 
not  marry  right  absorbed  her  life.  “If  my  son 
Jacob  marry  one  of  the  daughters  of  Heth,  what 
shall  my  life  be?”  If  that  disaster  happened,  every¬ 
thing  was  gone.  How  important  that  life  should  so 
stand  as  to  be  independent  of  any  such  earthly 
consideration!  that  it  should  be  so  anchored  to 
the  verities  of  God  that  no  shock  or  storm  or  dis¬ 
aster  could  break  that  anchorage ! 

While  the  fundamentals  of  faith  and  practice 
must  continue  the  same,  there  should  be  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  recognize  changes  of  form  and  ceremony, 
as  suggested  by  changed  conditions  of  society  and 
changed  notions  of  what  is  essential.  For  instance, 
the  question  of  whether  we  are  to  stand,  sit,  or 
kneel  during  prayer  seems  by  common  consent  to 
be  regarded  as  a  question  of  custom  and  conve¬ 
nience  rather  than  a  matter  of  more  vital  im¬ 
portance.  So  also  the  question  of  whether  a 
mourners’  bench  is  to  continue  the  only  method  of 
invitation  to  confession  and  renunciation  of  sin. 

Some  of  us  have  decided  preferences  and  con¬ 
viction  in  such  things ;  but  the  time  has  come  when 
it  may  be  well  for  us  to  consider  how  far  these 
preferences  may  be  due  rather  to  early  environ¬ 
ment  and  education  than  to  anything  that  is  es¬ 
sential  or  fundamental  in  our  faith.  The  fact  that 
in  less  than  three  hundred  years  after  the  King 
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James  Version  of  the  Bible  our  language  and  modes 
of  expression  had  so  changed  that  it  no  longer  con¬ 
veyed  the  same  meaning  as  when  published,  and  for 
that  reason  a  new  translation  became  necessary, 
is  an  illustration  of  how  rapidly  changes  occur  in 
the  outer  life  of  people  and  in  their  way  of  saying 
and  doing  things. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  also  that  a  church  is 
not  only  a  religious  body,  but  also  in  an  important 
sense  a  business  concern.  To  its  success  and 
efficiency  business  sense  and  capacity  as  well  as 
religion  are  required.  It  should  be  carefully  or¬ 
ganized  and  managed.  In  the  matter  of  church 
building  this  necessity  is  as  well  illustrated  as 
anywhere.  In  many  communities  there  is  a  dispo¬ 
sition  to  erect  church  buildings  out  of  all  propor¬ 
tion  to  either  the  necessity  of  the  service  or  the 
capacity  of  the  people  to  pay  for  them.  I  may  speak 
plainly  of  this  matter  in  this  presence,  for  no 
church  here,  that  I  know  of,  appears  to  have  been 
guilty  of  such  folly.  Also,  in  the  management  of 
the  finances  of  the  church  generally,  large  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  given  for  the  exercise  of  business  sense 
and  tact.  So  also  in  the  distribution  of  work 
among  the  membership  of  the  church.  No  greater 
lack  of  judgment  is  shown  than  in  the  expectation 
that  each  church  member  can  perform  the  same 
service  or  duty  that  any  other  can.  Some  can  sing, 
others  cannot,  and  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  try 
at  the  expense  of  a  suffering  congregation.  Some 
people  can  pray  in  public;  others  cannot,  and  can 
never  learn  to.  In  matters  of  this  kind  something 
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more  than  religion  is  required  to  wisely  direct  and 
manage  the  affairs  of  a  church.  Eeligion  will  not 
do  everything  for  people.  Some  of  the  best  people 
have  a  genius  for  doing  things  the  wrong  way  and 
bringing  about  troubles  which  people  of  better 
sense  and  judgment,  though  of  less  religion,  would 
have  avoided. 

Church  people  of  other  denominations  have  an 
interest  in  your  church.  In  no  other  respect  has 
the  growth  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  world 
been  so  surely  shown  as  in  the  more  friendly  and 
harmonious  relations  existing  between  different 
churches.  People  who  doubt  whether  the  world 
is  growing  better  should  consider  the  great  change 
in  this  respect  as  evidencing  the  advancement.  I 
had  the  honor  to  serve  for  twelve  years  as  a  member 
of  a  commission  whose  purpose  was  to  establish 
more  friendly  relations  between  different  branches 
of  the  Christian  church.  I  was  not  more  interested 
in  the  immediate  work  of  that  commission  than  in 
the  opportunity  it  gave  me  to  observe  the  evidence  of 
a  growing  fraternal  spirit  among  different  churches 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  throughout  the  Chris¬ 
tian  world.  The  appointment  of  that  commission 
so  attracted  public  attention  to  the  subject,  and  so 
crystallized  the  spirit  of  fraternity  already  existing 
throughout  the  churches,  that  I  doubt  not  the  in¬ 
direct  influence  of  the  commission  was  greater  than 
any  immediate  work  it  accomplished.  When  the 
history  of  the  changed  conditions  in  this  respect 
which  have  been  wrought  out  in  the  last  fifteen 
years  comes  to  be  carefully  written,  and  the  illus- 
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trations  of  it,  from  near  and  far,  collected,  church 
people  will  be  as  gratified  as  they  will  be  surprised 
at  the  transformation  it  will  exhibit. 

People  outside  of  any  church  are  interested  in 
an  event  like  this.  The  church,  as  such,  has  not  a 
monopoly  of  all  the  good  in  the  world.  Much  good 
is  found  in  people  outside  of  the  church.  But  it 
comes  from  the  church.  The  people  who  have  no 
church  relations  have  a  vastly  different  life  from 
what  they  would  have  if  there  were  no  churches  in 
the  community.  They  have  better  protection  of 
property.  They  have  better  facilities  for  educa¬ 
tion  for  themselves  and  their  children.  They  have 
public  and  private  charities,  of  all  of  which  the 
world  without  Christ  knew  nothing.  People  without 
church  relations,  as  well  as  those  with  them,  share 
in  these  uplifting  influences  and  institutions. 
Above  all,  that  which  is  best  in  their  own  lives, 
their  sympathy  with  distress,  their  helping  hand  in 
time  of  trouble,  all  are  the  outgrowth  of  the  spirit 
of  the  gospel  represented  by  the  church  in  their 
own  community.  An  illustration  of  this  condition 
and  also  of  how  slow  some  people  are  to  recognize 
it  is  furnished  by  the  earthquake  disaster  in  the 
city  of  San  Francisco  in  April,  1906.  Not  long 
after  that  catastrophe,  which  had  no  parallel  in 
modern  history,  three  men  of  my  own  church,  one 
from  the  East  and  two  from  the  middle  West,  sent 
out  an  appeal  to  their  church  brethren  for  money 
to  help  the  stricken  people  of  that  great  city.  The 
same  kind  of  action  was  taken  by  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  other  churches.  The  result  was  an  aggre- 
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gate  amount  of  money  which  went  far  to  mitigate 
the  horrors  of  that  disaster  and  at  the  same  time 
to  illustrate  the  great  generosity  of  church  people 
everywhere.  Now  recently  the  churches  of  that 
city  appealed  to  the  Governor  and  city  authorities 
to  prohibit  the  exhibition  of  brutality  which  had 
been  advertised  to  take  place  there  on  our  then 
next  national  holiday.  This  appeal  in  the  first 
instance,  I  understand,  was  evaded  and  disre¬ 
garded,  but  after  fuller  consideration  was  acceded 
to.  If  the  church  was  so  much  needed  in  time  of  over¬ 
whelming  disaster,  the  voice  of  the  church  should 
be  heard  as  to  what  use  is  to  be  made  of  their 
restored  prosperity  and  of  their  national  holiday. 

Let  the  church  and  what  it  represents  be  the 
center  of  your  most  absorbing  interest — the  sub¬ 
ject  of  your  most  anxious  concern.  Recognize 
it  as  of  Divine  appointment  and  purpose.  Strive 
to  render  it  worthy  of  the  Master,  whose  gospel 
and  mission  in  the  world  it  represents.  Fidelity  to 
it  will  enable  you  to  realize  that  he  is  guiding  the 
chariot  of  your  destiny  and  that  in  the  end  he 
will  bring  to  pass  the  best  realization  of  your  hope 
and  the  highest  ideal  of  your  faith.  To  the  young 
the  church  will  afford  inspiration,  instruction,  and 
guidance.  To  age  it  will  furnish  encouragement 
and  comfort.  Finally,  when  your  gray  hairs,  “like 
the  crest  on  ocean’s  foam,”  will  have  reminded  you 
that  the  storm  of  life  is  nearly  over,  you  may  re¬ 
joice  in  the  prospect  of  admission  to  membership 
in  the  Church  Triumphant,  to  go  out  therefrom 
no  more  forever. 


ADDRESS  AT  STATE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 
CONVENTION 


Pine  Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church ,  Williams¬ 
port,  Pa.,  April  6,  1911,  8  P.  M.,  to  Teacher- 
Training  Graduates 

Members  of  the  Graduating  Class:  On  behalf 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  I  congratulate  you  that  you  have  com¬ 
pleted  the  course  of  study  entitling  you  to  these 
diplomas,  which  I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  to 
you.  These  diplomas  will  be  handed  you  at  the 
close  of  my  address.  I  am  reminded  by  this  occa¬ 
sion  that  the  first  State  Sunday  School  Convention 
I  ever  attended  was  in  this  city  on  the  first  day  of 
June,  1869,  in  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church, 
which  then  stood  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Fourth 
and  Market  Streets.  The  late  Chaplain  McCabe 
was  the  presiding  officer.  I  had  never  seen  him 
before,  but  came  to  know  him  well  in  the  years  fol¬ 
lowing.  General  Beaver,  then  quite  a  young  man, 
was  one  of  the  principal  speakers.  This  occasion 
and  this  large  class  of  those  who  have  been  trained 
for  teaching  in  Sabbath  school  is  some  illustration 
of  the  rapid  advance  which  has  been  made  in 
Sunday  school  work  during  these  forty-two  years. 
Preparation,  by  a  special  course  of  study,  for 
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teaching  in  the  Sabbath  school  is  a  qualification  of 
recent  growth.  A  few  years  ago  nothing  of  the 
kind  had  been  heard  of.  It  is  a  product  of  the 
highly  organized  work  which  has  given  us  the  Sun¬ 
day  school  as  it  is  to-day.  I  can  probably  not 
better  employ  the  few  minutes  which  it  would  be 
proper  to  occupy  on  this  occasion  than  by  directing 
your  attention  to  some  of  the  respects  in  which 
the  Bible  differs  from  every  other  book.  By  this 
means  I  would  accentuate  the  importance  of  the 
great  study  upon  which  you  have  entered,  and  to 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  so  much  of  your  attention 
will  be  devoted  in  years  to  come. 

First:  It  is  the  most  comprehensive  book  in  the 
world.  It  covers  such  a  wide  field  and  such  great 
subjects  that  only  a  little  is  expressed  of  what  is 
suggested.  For  instance,  no  other  such  widely 
comprehensive  body  of  law  was  ever  given  to  any 
people  as  the  Ten  Commandments.  Take  two  ex¬ 
amples  :  “Thou  shalt  not  kill.”  This  law  deals  with 
the  greatest  offense  against  the  person  of  another. 
No  greater  wrong  can  be  done  one  than  taking 
his  life;  but  it  also  includes  all  the  multiform 
wrongs  to  the  person  of  another  short  of  taking 
his  life.  So  also  “Thou  shalt  not  steal”  deals  with 
the  greatest  wrong  to  the  property  of  another. 
No  greater  offense  to  property  can  be  done  than 
taking  it.  It  also  embraces  every  other  offense 
to  property  short  of  taking  it  wrongfully.  Now  in 
our  system  of  human  laws  great  volumes  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  deal  with  what  is  here  covered  by  two  pre¬ 
cepts  of  four  short  words  each ! 
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A  result  of  this  brief  method  of  dealing  with 
wide  subjects  is  that  the  closest  and  most  careful 
study  of  the  Bible  is  required  to  reach  its  deeper 
truths.  This  is  illustrated  by  our  own  experience. 
How  slowly  and  with  what  difficulty  we  reach  the 
true  thought  of  many  passages  of  Scripture!  It 
is  significant  also  that  the  language  of  the  Bible 
enjoining  Bible  study  implies  this  close,  searching 
method:  “Search  the  Scriptures;  for  in  them  ye 
think  ye  have  eternal  life :  and  they  are  they  which 
testify  of  me”  (John  5.  39). 

Referring  to  the  Bereans,  Luke  says:  “These 
were  more  noble  than  those  of  Thessalonica,  in 
that  they  received  the  word  with  all  readiness  of 
mind,  and  searched  the  Scriptures  daily,  whether 
these  things  were  so”  (Acts  17. 11) . 

God,  speaking  through  his  servant  Moses,  said 
to  the  people  of  Israel :  “Therefore,  shall  ye  lay  up 
these  my  words  in  your  heart  and  in  your  soul, 
and  bind  them  for  a  sign  upon  your  hand  that  they 
may  be  as  frontlets  between  your  eyes.” 

“And  ye  shall  teach  them  your  children,  speak¬ 
ing  of  them  when  thou  sittest  in  thine  house,  and 
when  thou  walkest  by  the  way,  when  thou  liest 
down,  and  when  thou  risest  up”  (Deut.  11.  19) . 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  language  also  im¬ 
plies  that  the  Word  is  to  enter  into  and  to  become 
a  part  of  the  life.  That  appears  to  be  the  true  no¬ 
tion  of  Bible  study.  That  part  of  the  Bible  which 
effectually  helps  us  is  that  part  which  we  take  into 
our  own  lives. 

Second:  It  is  the  only  inexhaustible  book  in  the 
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world.  It  is  true  of  every  other  book  that  the  more 
we  learn  from  it  the  less  we  have  yet  to  learn. 
The  opposite  is  true  of  this  great  Book:  the  more 
we  learn  from  it  the  more  we  are  able  to  obtain 
from  it.  In  every  other  hook,  however  difficult  or 
profound,  if  sufficient  mind  and  study  be  given  to 
it  we  will  obtain  from  it  all  that  it  furnishes.  This 
is  true  of  Butler’s  Analogy,  of  Grote’s  Greece,  of 
Gibbon’s  Rome,  and  of  all  the  other  difficult  books 
we  have  knowledge  of.  It  is  only  a  question  of 
sufficient  mind  and  study.  But  not  so  wTith  the 
Bible.  Nobody  has  ever  yet  claimed  to  have  ex¬ 
hausted  it.  The  learned  men  who  have  devoted  a 
lifetime  to  its  study  are  those  who  are  continually 
discovering  and  unfolding  new  truth  from  its 
pages. 

Third:  It  is  a  book  whose  successful  study  re¬ 
quires  spiritual  enlightenment.  In  the  study  of 
other  books  men  of  the  greatest  mental  endowment 
and  training,  ordinarily,  make  the  most  progress. 
Not  so,  necessarily,  with  the  study  of  this  great 
Book.  You  and  I  know  people  of  limited  educa¬ 
tion  and  narrow  experience  of  the  world  who  have 
had  an  enviable  knowledge  of  the  Word  of  God, 
because  they  have  lived  so  closely  to  its  spirit  that 
they  have  received  special  light  from  it.  Great  as 
is  the  value  of  education  and  mental  equipment  in 
all  study,  they  will  not  take  the  place  of  that 
spiritual  light  which  is  requisite  to  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  all  the  deeper  meaning  of  this  great  Book. 
If,  however,  you  have  the  training  and,  added  to 
that,  this  higher  qualification  to  which  I  now  refer, 
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then  you  may  hope  to  enrich  yourselves  as  well  as 
others  from  this  great  storehouse  of  Bible  truth. 

The  Bible  will  enable  you  to  discover  yourself — 
the  good  in  you  as  well  as  the  bad.  You  will  be 
impelled  also  by  the  spirit  of  the  Bible  to  seek  the 
good  that  is  in  others  about  you,  rather  than 
the  bad.  Anybody  can  discover  the  evil  that  is  in 
the  world,  but  only  those  who  have  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel  are  continually  seeking  and  discovering  the 
good  that  is  in  the  world  about,  and  when  some  one 
passes  away  it  will  be  unnecessary  for  them  to 
invest  such  person  with  qualities  which  he  never 
had,  because  they  will  find  so  much  of  actual  good 
in  every  life  that  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  invent 
or  attribute  artificial  or  impossible  qualities  to  the 
memory  of  anyone. 

You  have,  therefore,  come  into  a  goodly  heritage. 
As  already  indicated,  you  have  advantage  over 
those  who  have  preceded  you  as  teachers  in  the 
Sabbath  school.  These  diplomas,  however,  repre¬ 
sent  the  beginning  rather  than  the  end  of  your 
work.  They  certify  your  qualification  to  begin 
work  rather  than  your  completion  of  a  work.  May 
you  be  inspired  by  the  interest  taken  in  your  prepa¬ 
ration  and  by  the  priceless  possibilities  of  the  work 
before  you  to  give  to  it  the  best  thought  and  the 
best  ambition  of  your  lives. 


ADDRESS  IN  THE  GENERAL  CONFERENCE 


Of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  at  Minneapolis , 

Minn.,  Tuesday,  May  28,  1912,  Against  the 
Report  of  the  Episcopal  Committee  Fix¬ 
ing  an  Age  Limit  for  the  Retirement 
of  Bishops 

Mr.  Chairman,  Brethren  and  Sisters:  In  view 
of  what  has  occurred  in  the  legislation  of  this  body 
respecting  the  episcopacy,  I  assume  that  a  majority 
of  this  Conference  will  vote  for  this  report.  For 
that  reason  I  assume,  also,  that  a  majority  will 
disagree  with  what  I  have  to  say.  Neither  of  these 
considerations,  however,  deters  me  from  an  effort 
to  set  before  you  in  the  briefest  way  I  can  the 
reasons  for  my  objection  to  this  report.  For  my 
effort  is  not  so  much  to  persuade  you  to  agree  with 
me,  however  desirable  that  might  be,  as  to  enter 
a  protest  against  legislation  which  I  conceive  to 
be  as  unwise  as  it  is  unwarranted. 

While  I  am  in  favor  of  a  time  limit  for  some 
purposes,  I  am  not  in  favor  of  the  kind  of  time  limit 
prescribed  by  this  report.  I  am  opposed  to  any 
legislation  which  cuts  short  both  a  man’s  work  and 
his  opportunity  because  of  his  years  alone. 

First.  Such  legislation  stands  on  a  wrong  prin¬ 
ciple.  The  proper  test  is  efficiency,  and  not  years. 
I  have  no  sympathy,  therefore,  with  the  doctrine 
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which,  declares  a  man  constructively  ineffective 
when  he  is  actually  and  visibly  and  notoriously 
effective  in  mind,  body,  and  spirit.  I  maintain 
that  that  is  a  wrong  thing  to  do,  whether  with  or 
without  legislation.  Without  legislation  it  is 
necessary  to  claim  actual  inefficiency.  With  legis¬ 
lation  this  is  not  necessary.  That  is  a  convenience 
and  sometimes  a  relief.  With  legislation  also  there 
is  a  color  and  form  of  law.  This  also  is  a  colorable 
advantage.  It  is  a  case  of  change  of  form,  but  not 
of  substance.  We  need  not  travel  far  to  discover 
an  example  of  the  loss  to  the  church  and  to  this 
General  Conference  which  the  operation  of  such  a 
law  a  few  years  earlier  would  have  occasioned.1 
The  case  referred  to  is  not  the  only  one,  although 
the  most  conspicuous. 

In  church  life,  as  in  business  life,  the  man  of  real 
success  has  a  passion  for  his  work,  which  increases 
with  the  development  of  that  work  and  with  the 
growth  of  his  years.  There  is  no  real  success  with¬ 
out  this  passion  for  a  special  work.  Now  it  is  a 
poor  kind  of  incentive  and  a  poor  kind  of  reward 
to  such  a  man  to  cut  him  off  in  the  midst  of  his 
work  because  he  is  no  longer  in  the  midst  of  his 
years. 

Second.  No  people  in  the  world  are  so  ready  to 
dispose  of  men  solely  because  of  their  years  as 
church  people,  and  there  are  no  other  church  people 
in  whom  this  feeling  is  so  accentuated  as  in  the 
Methodist  people.  It  is  a  feeling  that  needs  no 
legislative  encouragement.  If  it  be  true  that  with¬ 
out  this  legislation  there  is  temptation  to  reduce 
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the  number  of  effective  bishops  to  make  way  for 
new  ones,  this  temptation  ought  not  to  be  aided  by 
legislation.  The  secret  ballot  is  quite  enough.  We 
learned  last  Friday  morning  of  the  power  of  the 
secret  ballot  from  a  victim  of  it.1 

No,  let  the  ambition  of  younger  men  be  en¬ 
couraged  by  legitimate  means,  but  not  by  the  il¬ 
legitimate  method  of  putting  a  barrier  across  the 
path  of  those  who  are  no  longer  young,  and  that 
for  the  only  avowed  reason  that  they  are  no  longer 
young.  Better  that  there  be  efficiency  with  years 
than  the  uncertain  promise  of  efficiency  without 
years  which  needs  such  a  method  or  such  legisla¬ 
tion. 

Third.  This  proposed  change  is  inopportune. 
Our  early  bishops  lived  in  a  time  when  years 
counted  faster  on  health  and  capacity  than  they  do 
now — a  time  when  men  were  older  at  sixty  than 
they  are  now  at  seventy-five.  But  the  fathers  for 
a  hundred  and  thirty  years  persistently  set  their 
face  against  any  such  arbitrary  rule.  We  have  got 
along  so  well  without  it  that  we  are  not  prepared 
for  the  responsibility  of  answering  to  our  constitu¬ 
ents  for  such  a  radical  change  at  this  late  day. 
(Time  expired.) 


1  Bishop  Neely. 
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JOHN  WESLEY  AND  HIS  WORK 

At  Clearfield  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Septem¬ 
ber  8,  1912,  6:50  P.  M. 

John  Wesley  stands  for  the  Methodist  Church 
as  distinctively  as  anyone  ever  stood  for  any  cause 
or  any  people.  Both  by  natural  gift  and  by  train¬ 
ing  he  was  preeminently  fitted  for  that  place.  He 
had  the  advantage  of  quite  unusual  home  training 
under  a  father  and  mother  who  were  both  educated 
and  of  forceful  character.  This  was  followed  by 
seven  years  in  Charterhouse  School  in  London,  and 
by  a  five-years’  college  course  at  Oxford,  which 
brought  him  when  quite  young  into  contact  with 
many  of  the  educated  men  of  his  time.  It  is  a  great 
thing  for  a  people  to  have  some  one  to  fitly  repre¬ 
sent  them,  particularly  in  their  early  and  formative 
history.  That  advantage  the  Methodists  had  in 
John  Wesley.  The  Scotch  people,  for  instance,  are 
scarcely  more  indebted  to  the  sterling  qualities 
which  have  made  them  a  great  race,  both  in  their 
country  and  in  this,  than  they  are  to  Walter  Scott, 
whose  writings  so  faithfully  and  attractively  made 
known  their  best  traditions  and  best  qualities  to 
all  people. 

The  corruption  of  the  morals  of  the  English 
people  and  the  inefficiency  of  all  church  life  and 
work  to  correct  this  condition  was  the  situation 
which  confronted  this  new  church  on  its  advent 
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into  the  world.  Evidence  of  this  is  furnished  by  a 
statement  of  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  in  1724,  in  a 
sermon  then  delivered  before  the  Society  for  the 
Reformation  of  Manners,  in  which  he  said:  “The 
Lord’s  Day  is  now  the  devil’s  market  day,  more 
lewdness,  more  drunkenness,  more  quarrels  and 
murders  than  on  all  other  days  of  the  week  to¬ 
gether.  Strong  liquors  are  become  the  epidemic 
disturbance  of  the  city  of  London.  Sin,  in  general, 
is  grown  so  hardened  and  rampant  as  that  im¬ 
moralities  are  defended — yea,  justified  on  prin¬ 
ciple.”  In  1736  every  sixth  house  in  London  was 
a  licensed  grog  shop.  It  was  into  this  kind  of  an 
atmosphere  and  this  kind  of  a  world  that  Method¬ 
ism  was  born  in  1729,  when  John  Wesley,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-six,  with  his  brother,  Charles,  and 
about  a  dozen  other  college  fellows,  organized  the 
society  then  and  since  called  Methodists. 

The  revival  of  religious  thought  which  started 
in  England  with  the  Methodists  was  world-wide 
and  was  not  by  any  means  confined  to  the  work  of 
this  one  man  or  his  society,  so-called.  The  Mo¬ 
ravian  movement,  starting  in  Germany,  had  by  its 
missionaries  reached  out  to  the  New  World,  as 
well  as  to  the  Old.  Jonathan  Edwards  was  preach¬ 
ing  in  New  England  with  great  effect  the  doctrine 
of  “justification  by  faith  alone”  and  had  only  then 
adapted  his  preaching  to  this  new  phase  of  doctrine. 
The  time  was  ripe  for  religious  awakening.  In 
England  and  Wales  and  Scotland  and  Germany 
and  America,  from  preaching  like  to  that  of  the 
Wesleys  were  great  revivals.  As  a  rule  Wesley  was 
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excluded  from  the  pulpits  of  the  established 
church.  In  private  homes  and  on  the  street  were 
his  preaching  places.  He  had  a  rare  combination 
of  strong  qualities  and  courage  for  the  work  be¬ 
fore  him.  In  the  opposition  to  him  everywhere 
there  were  none  with  whom  he  was  not  able  to 
cope.  Lord  Macaulay  has  said  of  him :  “He  was 
a  man  whose  eloquence  and  logical  acuteness  might 
have  rendered  him  eminent  in  literature;  whose 
genius  for  government  was  not  inferior  to  that  of 
Richelieu,  and  who  devoted  all  his  powers,  in  de¬ 
fiance  of  obloquy  and  derision,  to  what  he  consid¬ 
ered  the  highest  good  of  his  species.”  Robert 
Southey,  in  a  letter  to  Wilberforce,  said:  “I  con¬ 
sider  Wesley  as  the  most  influential  mind  of  the  last 
century — the  man  who  will  have  produced  the  great¬ 
est  effects  centuries,  or  perhaps  millenniums, 
hence,  if  the  present  race  of  men  so  long  endure.” 

Lecky,  the  English  historian,  said:  “Although 
the  career  of  the  elder  Pitt  and  the  splendid  vic¬ 
tories  both  by  land  and  sea  that  were  won  during 
his  ministry  form  unquestionably  the  most  dazzling 
episode  in  the  reign  of  George  II,  they  must  yield,  I 
think,  in  importance  to  that  religious  revolution 
which  shortly  before  had  begun  in  England  by  the 
preaching  of  the  Wesleys  and  Whitefield.” 

William  S.  Lilly,  an  English  convert  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  for  both  reasons  not 
likely  to  speak  favorably  of  Wesley  and  his  people, 
in  an  intelligent  and  comprehensive  study  of  what 
had  been  accomplished  during  the  eighteenth 
century,  says:  “No  one  so  nearly  approached  the 
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fullness  of  stature  of  the  great  heroes  of  Christian 
spiritualism  in  the  early  and  middle  ages,  nor  is 
the  rise  of  the  sect  which  has  adopted  his  name — 
the  people  called  Methodists  was  his  way  of  desig¬ 
nating  his  followers — by  any  means  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  the  results  of  his  life  and  labors.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  he  and  those  whom  he 
formed  and  influenced  chiefly  kept  alive  in  Eng¬ 
land  the  idea  of  a  supernatural  order  amid  the 
dull  materialism  and  selfish  coldness  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century.”  Such  is  the  testimony  which  the 
man  and  his  work  evoked  from  leading  English¬ 
men  whose  training  and  traditions  prevented  them 
from  being  partial  to  either.  Wesley’s  people  were 
derided  and  persecuted  both  by  the  church  and  the 
world.  Any  ordinary  man  would  have  been  wholly 
unequal  to  the  herculean  work  of  lifting  up  this 
small  people  to  the  light  and  liberty  and  conquest 
which  came  to  them  in  the  Old  World  and  this. 

To  his  wonderful  learning  and  equipment  he 
added  such  abundant  labors  and  self-sacrifice  as 
are  incredible  and  have  never  since  been  surpassed 
and  probably  never  equaled.  These  are  among  the 
things  he  did :  In  the  fifty  years  of  his  ministry  he 
preached  forty  thousand  sermons — an  average  of 
over  two  a  day  for  the  whole  period.  He  traveled 
over  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  miles  at  a  time 
when  the  conditions  of  travel  were  incomparably 
inferior  to  those  of  later  times.  His  religious  writ¬ 
ings  include  a  publication  of  his  sermons — com¬ 
mentaries  upon  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
a  concise  ecclesiastical  history  from  the  time  of 
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Christ  to  his  own  time  in  four  volumes,  a  Christian 
library  of  fifty  volumes,  consisting  of  extracts  from 
all  great  writers  of  theology  in  all  the  churches. 
His  secular  writings  include  an  English  grammar, 
a  Greek  grammar,  a  French  grammar,  a  Latin 
grammar,  and  Hebrew  grammar,  a  work  on  Logic. 
He  prepared  a  book  for  use  in  his  Kirkwood  school 
and  elsewhere  made  up  of  selected  extracts  from 
all  the  most  noted  Latin  authors.  He  wrote  an 
English  dictionary,  a  history  of  England,  a  short 
history  of  Rome,  a  compendium  of  social  philosophy 
in  five  volumes.  He  wrote  the  history  of  a  famous 
novel  of  his  time.  He  wrote  a  book  on  medicine. 
In  1778,  when  over  seventy-five  years  old,  he  pub¬ 
lished  one  of  the  first  magazines  ever  started  in 
England,  which  has  been  maintained  to  this  day. 
His  publications  were  so  many  and  so  well  written 
that  he  received  in  all  not  less  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  them,  all  of  which 
he  distributed  to  charities  in  his  lifetime. 

Both  his  travel  and  his  reading  were  broad 
enough  to  guard  him  against  narrowness  or 
bigotry.  Accordingly,  it  turns  out  to  be  the  fact 
that  while  no  man  was  subject  to  greater  persecu¬ 
tion  and  misrepresentation  than  he,  and  by  nobody 
more  than  by  church  people  of  other  religious  faith, 
it  will  be  hard  to  find  a  man  of  such  profound  con¬ 
viction  and  such  religious  zeal  in  propagating  his 
own  faith  who  had  such  liberality  and  charity 
toward  those  who  differed  from  him. 

It  has  been  said  of  him  that  his  orthodoxy  con¬ 
sisted  in  a  wholly  consecrated  life.  More  than  once 
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he  quoted  with  delight  a  piece  of  advice  which  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  given  him  early  in 
life:  “If  you  desire  to  be  extensively  useful  do  not 
spend  your  time  and  strength  in  contending  for  or 
against  such  things  as  are  of  a  disputable  nature, 
but  in  testifying  against  open,  notorious  vice,  and 
in  promoting  real,  essential  holiness.”  It  is  re¬ 
ported  of  him  that  he  quoted  with  approval  the 
words  of  an  author  who  had  said:  “What  the 
heathen  call  reason,  Solomon  wisdom,  Saint  Paul 
grace,  Saint  .John  love,  Luther  faith,  Fenelon  vir¬ 
tue,  is  all  one  and  the  same  thing — the  light  of 
Christ  shining  in  different  degrees  under  differ¬ 
ent  dispensations.” 

If,  therefore,  it  be  true  that  at  times  and  places 
some  of  his  followers  have  exhibited  a  spirit  of  nar¬ 
rowness  and  bigotry,  and  it  is,  none  of  this  spirit 
is  to  be  traced  to  their  great  founder.  He  laid  the 
foundations  of  his  church  broad  enough  to  take  in 
all  who  are  fit  to  be  taken  into  any  church.  The 
only  condition  required  then  or  since  was :  “A 
desire  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come  and  to  be 
saved  from  their  sins.”  This  condition,  however, 
implies  that  there  is  a  wrath  to  come  and  a  need 
of  salvation  from  sin.  This  fundamental  concep¬ 
tion  of  man’s  relation  to  God  and  the  future  this 
church  has  always  stood  for.  When  you  come  to 
look  at  the  matter  closely,  you  will  find  that  Wesley 
and  those  who  have  intelligently  followed  him  were 
about  as  liberal  as  it  is  safe  to  be.  There  are  some 
things  we  cannot  afford  to  be  liberal  with.  Other 
people’s  money  or  property  or  reputation,  for  in- 
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stance.  People  are  often  put  in  jail  for  this  kind 
of  liberality.  There  are  church  people  who  both 
by  precept  and  example  deal  liberally  with  the 
Sabbath.  But  the  clear  teaching  of  the  Bible  is 
that  this  is  the  Lord’s  Day.  It  does  not  belong  to 
us  either  for  work  or  for  amusement,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  we  cannot  afford  to  be  liberal  either  in  our 
teaching  or  practice  as  to  the  use  to  be  made  of 
it.  It  is  a  law  written  not  only  in  the  revealed 
Word  of  God  and  reflected  in  the  municipal  law 
of  every  Christian  state,  but  also  written  in  our 
own  physical  constitution  and  flowing  out  of  our 
own  nature. 

Another  proof  of  Wesley’s  power  as  a  church 
founder  is  in  his  adoption  of  the  peculiar  doctrine 
of  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  as  a  definite  doctrine 
of  this  new  faith.  His  insistence  upon  this  doc¬ 
trine  is  evidence  both  of  his  knowledge  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  and  of  the  great  need  of  humanity.  Whether 
you  look  at  the  human  soul  as  revealed  by  the  ques¬ 
tions  asked  of  him  by  Christ’s  immediate  followers 
in  the  first  century,  or  by  those  of  Wesley’s  fol¬ 
lowers  in  the  eighteenth  century,  or  by  thoughtful 
Christian  people  everywhere  in  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury,  the  great  question  of  paramount  interest  for 
time  and  eternity  is,  “How  may  I  know  that  I  am 
saved?”  What  availed  right  living  and  works  of 
charity  if  personal  acceptance  of  God  was  to  be 
forever  a  matter  of  doubt  and  speculation?  Wesley 
believed  and  taught  the  doctrine  that  a  man  may 
know  he  is  accepted  of  God.  This  belief  and  teach¬ 
ing  was  based  on  the  sure  Word  of  God  in  such  pas- 
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sages  as  this:  “The  Spirit  of  God  itself  beareth 
witness  with  onr  spirit,  that  we  are  the  children 
of  God.”  He  admitted  it  was  not  the  experience  of 
every  truly  converted  man,  but  he  insisted  that  it 
was  an  attainable  experience.  It  was  thirteen 
years  after  his  conversion  and  years  after  he  had 
been  preaching  to  others  before  he  himself  came 
to  this  experience.  If  any  sincere  Christian  man 
in  his  struggle  for  better  life  feels  that  he  has  a 
monopoly  of  the  doubts  and  fears  which  beset  the 
pathway  of  the  follower  of  Christ,  let  him  read  the 
experience  of  Wesley,  especially  during  the  latter 
part  of  this  thirteen  years,  as  shown  by  his  Journal, 
and  he  will  feel  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  a 
greater  and  better  man  than  he  has  passed  through 
the  same  shadows. 

This  doctrine  of  witness  of  the  Spirit  is  still 
as  much  a  doctrine  of  Methodism  as  it  ever  was, 
but  it  is  no  longer  peculiar  to  our  church  as  it  was 
in  Wesley’s  day.  It  has  come  to  be  recognized  and 
adopted  by  other  churches,  and  doubtless  because 
of  the  light  thrown  upon  the  whole  subject  by  Wes¬ 
ley’s  preaching  and  by  the  illustration  of  this  doc¬ 
trine  in  the  life  of  many  of  his  followers.  The 
doctrine  is  not  only  explicitly  and  repeatedly  set 
forth  in  the  New  Testament,  but  the  importance 
attached  by  Christ  himself  and  his  immediate  fol¬ 
lowers  to  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  as  exhibited 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  in  a  wonderful  manner, 
shows  that  it  is  a  doctrine  as  old  as  the  church. 

What  Macaulay  called  his  genius  for  govern¬ 
ment,  in  which  he  compared  him  to  Richelieu,  en- 
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abled  Wesley  to  start  a  church  in  the  first  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  which  has  continued  into 
the  twentieth  century,  on  both  sides  of  the  sea, 
still  bearing  the  impress  of  his  strong  hand  upon 
it  and  attracting  to  it  increasing  millions  of  men 
whose  faith  is  evidenced  by  the  uncounted  millions 
of  money  which  they  have  dedicated  to  God,  and 
unmeasured  charities  which  they  have  poured  out 
with  unsparing  hands  upon  the  altar  of  a  world¬ 
wide  benevolence.  Whatever  else  may  be  said  of 
the  Methodist  Church,  nobody  will  say  it  is  a  loose- 
jointed  piece  of  mechanism.  No  other  church  in 
the  world  has  greater  power  of  cohesion.  In  no 
other  church  is  it  so  much  a  question  how  any 
given  cause  affecting  specially  some  local  church 
will  affect  the  whole  church.  The  appointment  of 
a  preacher  to  a  given  place  is  not,  by  any  means,  a 
matter  simply  between  him  and  the  people  of  that 
church.  The  appointment  cannot  rightfully  be 
made  if  it  injuriously  affect  some  other  church  or 
church  interest  elsewhere.  Any  legislation  asked 
of  the  General  Conference  must  be  shown  to  be 
broad  and  comprehensive  enough  to  be  not  only 
helpful  to  the  church  somewhere,  but  not  injurious 
to  it  anywhere.  The  system  of  supervision  of  the 
work  of  the  church  near  by,  and  far  away,  which 
has  been  such  a  prominent  feature  of  our  church 
government  from  the  start,  has  greatly  tended  to 
keep  one  part  of  the  work  in  harmony  with  another 
part  and  has  also  brought  to  every  part  the  in¬ 
spiring  effect  of  the  enthusiasm  and  success  which 
has  existed  in  any  part. 
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It  is,  however,  a  fact  known  to  all  students  of 
government  that  a  strong  government  is  not  gen¬ 
erally  the  most  democratic.  Complaint  and  criti¬ 
cism  have  been  made,  and  not  without  apparent 
cause,  that  the  Methodist  Church  has  not  been  as 
democratic  as  some  of  the  other  great  churches. 
Illustration  of  this  condition  is  shown  by  the  his¬ 
tory  of  lay  representation  in  the  General  Confer¬ 
ence.  Not  until  1872  were  laymen  admitted  as 
delegates  to  the  General  Conference,  the  chief  law¬ 
making  body  of  the  church,  and  then  only  in 
limited  numbers,  and  after  more  than  a  generation 
of  strenuous  opposition.  For  considerably  more 
than  a  century  the  laws  for  the  government  of  this 
church  were  both  made  and  construed  by  a  body 
made  up  entirely  of  preachers.  This  condition  is 
also  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in  nearly  every 
General  Conference  there  is  action  in  some  form  or 
other  in  the  direction  of  limiting  the  power  of  the 
episcopacy,  showing,  upon  the  one  hand,  the  ex¬ 
istence  in  our  system  of  features  not  entirely  in 
harmony  with  the  mission  of  a  church  whose  great¬ 
est  success  and  most  pronounced  achievements 
have  been  in  winning  the  masses  to  Christ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  as  the  years  come  and  go 
there  appears  such  pronounced  opposition  to  these 
features,  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  a 
primitive  condition  of  society,  as  to  justify  the  be¬ 
lief  that  they  will  ultimately  be  eliminated  and 
the  church  thereby  better  adapted  to  the  broader 
work  and  greater  achievement  which  the  better 
light  of  this  twentieth  century  has  made  possible. 
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An  illustration  of  this  change  is  the  admission  of 
laymen,  at  all,  to  the  General  Conference  in  1872. 
Another  is  their  admission  in  equal  numbers  to  the 
clergy  in  1900,  and  the  admission  of  women  at  the 
same  time.  Another  is  the  fixing  of  episcopal  resi¬ 
dences  during  each  coming  quadrennium  by  action 
of  the  then  General  Conference,  which  was  first 
done  at  the  same  notable  Conference  of  1900,  in¬ 
stead  of  by  agreement  among  the  bishops  them¬ 
selves,  as  had  theretofore  been  done.  Another  is 
the  selection  of  important  committees  and  boards 
by  action  of  the  delegates  from  the  several  Con¬ 
ference  districts  instead  of  by  appointment  of  the 
bishops,  as  was  formerly  done.  As  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected,  in  nearly  every  General  Conference  some 
action  is  proposed  and  seriously  considered  and 
occasionally  acted  upon  favorably  which  is  so  radi¬ 
cal  in  character  as  to  be  discreditable  to  the  body 
and  tending  not  only  to  humiliate,  but  to  destroy 
the  efficiency  of  the  noble  body  of  faithful  men 
who  make  up  our  episcopacy. 

The  most  important  quality  of  Wesley,  as  ex¬ 
planatory  of  his  remarkable  influence  over  people, 
remains  to  be  mentioned — that  is  his  intensely 
practical  mind.  This  quality  is  the  more  remark¬ 
able  because  of  his  studious  nature  and  great  learn¬ 
ing.  It  is  rather  a  rare  combination.  The  real  doc¬ 
tor  is  the  man  who  can  so  combine  his  knowledge 
of  medicine  with  his  knowledge  of  the  human  body 
as  to  discover  what  is  wrong  with  a  patient  and 
apply  the  remedy.  Without  this  combination  he 
may  be  a  practitioner  and  have  a  large  following, 
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but  he  is  not  a  doctor.  The  real  lawyer  is  the  man 
who  can  so  combine  his  knowledge  of  the  law  with 
his  knowledge  of  practical  affairs  as  to  discover 
whether  his  client  has  a  good  cause  and  be  able  to 
tell  him  what  course  to  pursue  to  establish  his  right 
or  redress  his  wrong.  The  man  without  such  a 
combination  may  also  be  a  practitioner  with  a  large 
clientage,  but  he  is  not  a  lawyer.  So  the  real 
preacher  is  the  man  who  has  such  power  of  expo¬ 
sition  of  the  Word  upon  the  one  hand,  combined 
with  such  knowledge  of  the  then  condition  of  his 
people  and  their  need  on  the  other,  as  to  so  apply 
that  word  to  them  as  to  lead  them  to  Christ.  With¬ 
out  this  combination  he  may  have  large  congrega¬ 
tions  and  have  many  admiring  hearers,  but  he  will 
not  be  able  to  lead  them  out  of  the  condition  of  in¬ 
difference  which  is  consistent  with  large  congrega¬ 
tions  and  with  admiration  for  that  which  is 
superficial,  into  the  light  and  liberty  of  the  gospel. 

The  practical  character  of  Wesley’s  mind  is 
showm,  in  part,  by  the  kind  of  books,  both  secular 
and  religious,  which  he  w^rote,  and  also  by  the 
fact  that  he  both  studied  and  practiced  medicine 
as  an  incident  to  his  greater  work,  both  for  the 
benefit  of  himself  and  of  his  people.  He  even  estab¬ 
lished  a  free  dispensary  with  his  own  money  for 
the  benefit  of  his  followers  and  others  at  a  time 
when  so  little  wras  knowm  of  safe  medical  treatment 
that  he  regarded  this  method  essential.  He  also 
established  a  loan  fund  for  the  benefit  not  only  of 
the  poor,  but  of  the  well-to-do,  enabling  the  one  to 
live  and  the  other  to  establish  themselves  in  busi- 
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ness  enterprises  which  he  regarded  as  helpful  to 
the  community. 

As  a  preacher  he  adapted  his  preaching  to  the 
condition  of  his  people  and  their  intelligence.  A 
hint  of  this  is  given  in  his  Journal  for  November 
20,  1785,  when  he  was  in  his  eighty- third  year.  He 
wrote:  “I  preached  to-day  in  Bethnal  Green  and 
spoke  as  plainly  as  I  possibly  could  on  having  a 
form  of  godliness,  but  denying  the  power  thereof, 
and  this  I  judge  far  more  suitable  to  such  a  congre¬ 
gation  than  justification  by  faith.”  On  Christmas 
Day,  1788,  when  in  his  eighty-sixth  year,  he 
preached  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  at  City 
Road  Chapel,  at  eleven  o’clock  in  the  same  place, 
and  in  West  Street  in  the  evening.  While  he  was  a 
man  of  infinite  preparation  for  his  work,  as  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  volumes  of  his  many  sermons,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  he  preached  with  nothing 
more  than  notes  of  his  fully  prepared  sermons  so 
as  to  be  able  to  change  his  thought  at  will  to  adapt 
it  to  his  congregation  as  they  appeared  to  him 
from  the  pulpit.  On  the  last  Sunday  of  1788  he 
preached  to  a  large  congregation  in  All  Hallows 
Church,  on  Lombard  Street.  Concerning  this  ser¬ 
mon  this  anecdote  is  told  of  him,  that  while  his 
attendant  was  putting  on  his  gown  he  said  to  him 
that  it  was  just  fifty  years  since  he  had  preached  the 
first  time  in  this  church  and  that  he  remembered  it 
by  this  circumstance.  As  he  was  going  up  the  pul¬ 
pit  stairs  he  recalled  that  he  had  not  brought  his 
sermon  with  him.  He  hesitated  and  went  back  into 
the  vestry  and  stood  there  for  a  moment,  greatly 
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perplexed  and  disturbed.  A  good  woman  standing 
near  asked  him  the  cause  of  his  perplexity.  He 
told  her  he  had  left  his  sermon  at  home.  She  asked 
him  if  he  could  not  trust  God  for  one  sermon.  It 
had  such  an  effect  on  him  that  he  went  into  the 
pulpit  and  preached  with  great  freedom  to  himself 
and  acceptance  of  the  people.  He  then  said :  “From 
that  day  to  this  I  have  not  carried  a  written  sermon 
into  the  pulpit.”  If  this  anecdote  be  true,  it  must 
be  kept  in  mind  that  he  was  able  to  preach  orally 
as  he  did  only  because  of  his  written  preparation 
and  his  wonderful  experience  both  as  a  student  and 
preacher. 

There  is,  however,  a  still  deeper  proof  of  his  prac¬ 
tical  mind  in  his  preaching,  in  that  the  truth  which 
he  preached  was  something  that  had  been  tried  in 
the  crucible  of  his  own  experience  and  had  thereby 
especially  qualified  him  to  so  present  it  to  others 
as  to  move  them  by  it  as  he  had  been  moved.  The 
doctrine  of  the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  for  instance, 
upon  which  he  wrote  so  much  and  preached  so 
much — three  successive  sermons  from  the  same 
text — had  entered  so  largely  into  his  own  life  and 
experience  as  to  give  not  only  his  own  people,  but 
thoughtful  people  everywhere,  a  new  revelation  on 
the  whole  subject.  It  was  the  foundation  of  that 
more  humanized  and  more  easily  understood  ex¬ 
pression,  “experimental  religion.”  Of  this  doctrine 
he  said  in  one  of  the  sermons  referred  to :  “It  more 
nearly  concerns  the  Methodists,  so-called,  to  clearly 
understand,  and  explain,  and  defend  this  doctrine, 
because  it  is  one  grand  part  of  the  testimony  which 
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God  has  given  them  to  bear  to  all  mankind.  It  is 
by  his  peculiar  blessing  upon  them  in  searching 
the  Scriptures,  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  his 
children,  that  this  great  evangelical  truth  has  been 
recovered  which  had  been  for  many  years  well- 
nigh  lost  and  forgotten.”  The  importance  of  this 
then  new  and  disputed  doctrine  was  one  of  many 
circumstances  which  gave  to  the  class  meeting  in¬ 
stituted  by  Wesley  a  larger  place  in  the  church  in 
his  time  than  it  has  held  in  later  days. 

John  Wesley  builded  better  than  he  knew.  He 
had  no  notion  of  organizing  a  new  church  when 
he  gathered  about  him  a  handful  of  his  college  fel¬ 
lows  at  Oxford,  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago,  and 
with  them  commenced  a  daily  course  of  Bible  read¬ 
ing  and  prayer.  What  he  did  then  organize  was 
a  society.  He  refused  to  call  it  or  permit  it  to  be 
called  a  church,  either  in  the  Old  World  or  this. 
When  the  first  Methodist  Church  building  on  John 
Street,  New  York,  was  dedicated  on  the  thirtieth 
of  October,  1768,  it  was  dedicated  to  the  Methodist 
Society.  As  showing  how  this  idea  clung  to  this 
church  when  that  building  was  superseded  by  the 
present  John  Street  Church,  erected  on  the  same 
site  somewhere  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  there  was  put  across  the  front  of  it  in 
large  letters  an  inscription  which  remains  to  this 
day:  “The  first  Methodist  Society  in  America.” 
Wesley  both  spoke  and  wrote  against  a  separation 
from  the  established  church.  On  the  twenty-first 
of  April,  1777,  nearly  fifty  years  after  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Society  and  nine  years  after  the  dedica- 
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tion  of  the  John  Street  Church  in  New  York,  he 
laid  the  corner  stone  of  Wesley  Chapel  on  City 
Road,  London.  On  that  occasion  he  preached  from 
the  great  text,  “What  hath  God  wrought?”  and 
then  took  occasion  to  review,  perhaps  more  fully 
than  he  had  anywhere  else,  the  work  of  his  society 
both  in  England  and  America.  Upon  that  great 
occasion  he  was  very  emphatic  in  his  statement  that 
this  was  no  new  religion  nor  in  any  sense  a  new 
church,  that  it  was  the  religion  preached  by  Christ 
and  his  apostles,  and  by  the  fathers,  and  now  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  established  English  Church. 

As  late  as  1784,  on  September  10,  he  wrote  to 
Coke  and  Asbury  and  the  Methodist  brethren  in 
America  a  letter  which  they  received  not  long  before 
the  notable  General  Conference  held  in  the  city  of 
Baltimore  in  December  of  that  year.  In  that  letter 
he  refers  to  the  refusal  of  the  Bishop  of  London  to 
ordain  his  preachers  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
separation  of  the  American  colonies  from  the 
mother  country  on  the  other,  as  circumstances  lead¬ 
ing  toward  a  new  order  of  things,  but  even  then  he 
does  not  commit  himself  to  the  idea  of  a  separation, 
but  distinguishes  between  the  church  in  America, 
by  reason  of  a  separation  from  the  crown,  and  the 
church  in  England,  and  says  that  he  has  prepared 
a  liturgy  to  be  used  in  the  churches  of  America 
substantially  the  same  as  that  used  in  the  English 
Church,  which  he  regards  as  “the  best  national 
church  in  the  world.” 

It  is,  therefore,  the  fact  that  the  circumstances 
which  brought  the  Methodist  Church  into  existence 
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as  a  separate  organization,  not  only  without  Wes¬ 
ley’s  advice,  but  against  it,  cannot  but  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  many  illustrations  of  the  power  of 
God  in  the  affairs  of  men  widening  out  the  scope 
and  purpose  of  their  feeble  but  faithful  work  into 
a  destiny  of  which  they  were  then  incapable  of 
either  seeing  or  conceiving. 

Wesley  Chapel  on  City  Road  in  eastern  London 
is  the  great  center  of  Methodism,  planned  and  built 
under  the  direction  of  Wesley  and  dedicated  by  him 
fourteen  years  before  his  death.  It  is  filled  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  many  historic  associations.  On  the 
area  in  front  of  the  church,  between  it  and  the 
“road,”  so-called,  are  a  monument  to  him  and  one  to 
his  mother,  Susanna  Wesley.  Flanking  this  area 
on  the  one  side  is  the  smaller  building  where  the 
daily  morning  services  were  held,  usually  at  five 
o’clock,  but  not  unfrequently  at  four  o’clock. 
Standing  on  the  opposite  side  of  this  area  is  the 
brick  house  in  which  he  spent  his  last  years  and 
where  he  died  in  March,  1791.  All  of  these  build¬ 
ings  are  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation  and 
are  taken  care  of  with  the  fidelity  in  the  care  of 
everything  historic  that  is  not  shown  by  any  other 
people  as  it  is  by  the  English  people.  To  the  rear 
of  the  church  is  the  grave  of  Wesley.  Side  by  side 
with  his  is  that  of  Adam  Clark.  He  had  requested 
to  be  buried  in  the  churchyard  (instead  of  in  the 
church,  as  was  then  so  common  in  England),  for 
the  very  good  reason  which  he  then  stated.  Across 
the  way  from  the  church  is  “Bunhill  Fields  Ceme¬ 
tery,”  not  larger  than  many  cemeteries  you  have 
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seen,  but  containing  over  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  thousand  people,  buried,  in  many  instances,  as 
is  common  in  that  country,  a  number  of  them  over 
each  other  in  the  same  grave.  In  this  cemetery 
Wesley’s  mother  is  buried,  with  another  monument 
standing  at  the  head  of  her  grave,  which  records  the 
fact  that  she  was  the  mother  of  nineteen  children, 
including  John  and  Charles.  Here  also  are  buried 
many  other  notable  people,  including  John  Bun- 
yan,  with  emblems  worked  out  in  marble  on  his  fine 
altar  tomb  of  some  of  the  characters  in  his  great 
book,  Pilgrim’s  Progress;  also  Daniel  DeFoe,  au¬ 
thor  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  with  a  monument  placed 
over  his  ashes  by  the  enterprise  of  the  boys  and 
girls  of  England,  each  giving  a  shilling  subscrip¬ 
tion  as  a  tribute  to  the  author  of  the  wonderful 
book  which  they  had  read. 

Wesley  Chapel,  with  its  surroundings  and  asso¬ 
ciations,  more  than  any  other  place  on  earth,  is 
the  center  of  Methodism.  To  this  historic  place, 
filled  with  the  sacred  memories  of  their  great 
founder,  twice  in  this  generation  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  all  the  great  branches  of  Methodism  have 
come  from  all  lands  and  across  all  seas,  some  of 
them  spending  from  one  to  two  months  to  get  there, 
to  sit  for  ten  days  in  a  great  council  to  review  their 
common  work  in  the  past  and  plan  for  a  greater 
and  better  work  in  the  future. 
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1.  This  address  was  made  by  request  of  the  His¬ 
torical  Society  of  this  county  hy  the  author  as 
chairman  of  that  body,  and  by  its  resolution  was 
published  in  pamphlet  form  with  portraits  of  some 
of  the  principal  characters  to  whom  the  address 
refers.  It  was  also  published  in  some  of  the  county 
papers.  This  dedication  appears  on  the  front  page 
of  the  pamphlet,  to  wit: 

“To  the  Memory  of  the  Lawyers  and  Judges,  now  gone, 
with  whom  and  before  whom  I  have  so  long  practiced  law 
this  address  is  respectfully  dedicated.” 

2.  The  banquet  at  which  this  address  was  made 
was  a  notable  occasion.  The  solicitors  of  the 
company  in  this  and  adjoining  States  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  were  present. 
The  president  and  other  executive  officers  were  also 
there,  and  with  them  a  number  of  noted  men  who 
were  old  friends  of  the  guest,  Mr.  Massey.  Among 
these  were  Justices  George  Gray  and  Joseph  Buf¬ 
fington  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  Gov¬ 
ernor  Goldsborough,  and  some  of  the  supreme  court 
judges  of  Delaware.  The  other  addresses  were  as 
follows : 

“Old  Friends,”  by  Judge  George  Gray. 

“Client  and  Counsel,”  by  President  James  Mc- 
Crea. 
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“Counsel  in  Consultation,”  by  John  G.  Johnson 
(Special  Counsel). 

“Official  Farewell,”  by  George  V.  Massey. 

3.  This  report  has  special  importance  because  of 
the  gravity  of  the  charges  against  Mr.  Cole  and  be¬ 
cause  it  is,  apparently,  the  only  case  of  the  kind 
in  the  history  of  this  county.  For  both  reasons  the 
report  reviews  the  testimony  quite  fully  and  sets 
forth  the  view  of  the  committee  as  to  the  duty  im¬ 
posed  on  them  and  the  kind  of  evidence  necessary 
to  sustain  the  serious  charges  made  by  the  com¬ 
plainant.  The  report  of  the  committee  was  filed 
on  the  twelfth  of  March  and  was  approved  by  the 
court  and  the  complaint  dismissed  on  the  four¬ 
teenth  of  March,  1912. 

4.  Doctor  McMurray  was  an  old-time  friend  of 
the  author,  belonging  to  another  generation.  This 
memorial  was  prepared  by  the  author  at  the  request 
of  his  family  and  was  read  and  adopted  as  the  Con¬ 
ference  Memorial  on  deceased  at  the  Annual  Con¬ 
ference  session  of  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Con¬ 
ference  at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  in  March, 
1886,  and  is  published  in  the  Minutes  of  that  year. 
About  ten  persons,  including  the  deceased  and  the 
author,  hunted  and  fished  together  yearly  for 
many  years.  Nearly  all  are  now  gone.  When  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  building  at  Tyrone, 
where  he  had  so  long  served,  was  erected,  shortly 
after  his  death,  they  caused  a  window,  with  suit¬ 
able  inscription,  to  be  placed  there  to  his  memory. 
In  the  long  period  of  nearly  thirty  years  since  he 
passed  awTay  nobody  has  come  to  fill  his  place 
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either  in  the  life  of  the  church  or  in  that  of  the 
author. 

5.  The  subject  of  this  brief  sketch  was  a  native 
of  Williamsport,  Pennsylvania,  having  beeen  born 
there  in  July,  1840.  He  died  at  the  Aldine  Hotel, 
Philadelphia,  on  the  first  day  of  December,  1898. 
He  was  the  only  son  of  Daniel  and  Elizabeth  Reig- 
liard.  About  1852  his  father  and  family  moved  from 
Williamsport  to  Jersey  Shore,  Pennsylvania.  The 
father  died  there  in  April,  1862,  leaving  the  mother 
and  this  son  and  six  daughters  to  survive  him.  The 
father’s  early  death  put  upon  this  son  the  responsi¬ 
bility  in  a  measure  of  taking  his  father’s  place. 
He  studied  law  with  the  late  Honorable  James 
Gamble,  who  then  resided  at  Jersey  Shore.  In  the 
spring  of  1862  the  family  moved  back  to  Williams¬ 
port,  where  they  afterward  resided.  He  practiced 
law  successfully  there  for  over  twenty  years,  when 
his  business  interests  and  the  impairment  of  his 
health  compelled  him  to  give  up  his  profession.  In 
1885  he  married  Elizabeth  Gamble,  daughter  of  his 
late  law  preceptor,  who  had  also  been  his  life-long 
friend.  She  and  an  only  son,  James  Gamble,  sur¬ 
vive  him.  Mr.  Reighard  represented  his  district  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  during  the  session 
of  1874.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means  and  was  actively  identified  with 
the  important  legislation  of  that  period  immedi¬ 
ately  following  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitu¬ 
tion  of  1874. 

He  was  distinguished  by  his  quiet,  unshowy  man¬ 
ner,  his  kindly  spirit,  his  self-poise  and  his  clear, 
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strong  common  sense.  He  had  a  genius  for  business 
and  was  quite  successful  in  his  business  ventures. 
During  his  last  years  he  spent  the  winters  in  Pasa¬ 
dena,  California.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  faith  and  was  an  influential  member  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Williamsport,  and 
was  chairman  of  the  building  committee  which  di¬ 
rected  the  construction  of  the  present  beautiful 
church  edifice  of  that  denomination  at  Third  and 
Mulberry  Streets. 

6.  There  is  here  inserted  an  abstract  of  the  re¬ 
markable  address  of  Rev.  William  A.  Stephens, 
delivered  at  the  funeral  of  Judge  McEnally  on 
January  7,  1910,  referred  to  in  this  address  of  the 
author.  This  abstract  fails  to  convey  an  adequate 
notion  of  the  high  merit  and  the  profound  impres¬ 
sion  made  by  the  delivery  of  this  address  of  Dr. 
Stevens.  (It  was  published  in  the  Clearfield  Re¬ 
publican,  January  14,  1910.) 

We  are  here  because  a  good  man  has  been  removed  from 
association  with  us.  He  is  not  dead.  What  we  call  death  is 
hut  transfer — in  this  case  a  transfer  of  life  to  a  wider  sphere 
of  activity  and  more  congenial  environment. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  speak  of  his  professional  life. 
That  has  been  done  by  those  better  qualified  than  myself. 
I  wish  to  speak  only  of  his  religious  life  and  character  as  it 
impressed  me  during  the  years  I  have  known  him. 

If  I  were  to  try  to  sum  up  a  description  of  his  religious  life 
in  one  word,  I  would  use  Constancy  as  that  word — a  life  of 
unwavering  adherence  to  a  course  he  had  chosen  for  himself. 

This  quality  was  seen  in  the  fact  that  he  was  not  percep¬ 
tibly  affected  by  the  ebb  and  flow  of  spiritual  life  in  the 
church.  In  times  of  spiritual  refreshing  he  was  always  in 
his  place  doing  his  part  fully  toward  the  success  of  the  move¬ 
ment,  but  his  personal  life  gave  but  little  evidence  of  special 
spiritual  uplift.  Then  in  times  of  indifference,  when  many 
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would  fall  into  neglect  as  to  religious  duty,  he  moved  steadily 
forward.  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  if  the  entire  mem¬ 
bership  had  made  shipwreck  of  faith,  McEnally  would  have 
stood  just  as  firmly  as  ever;  been  just  as  loyal  to  God  and 
as  faithful  to  his  religious  duty  and  privilege  as  at  any  time. 
His  way  was  not  on  “mountaintops  and  then  in  valleys  low,” 
but  a  constantly  ascending  pathway.  The  same  characteristic 
of  his  religious  life  was  seen  in  that  he  was  not  moved  by 
changes  in  form  of  worship.  Older  people  as  a  rule  do  not 
take  to  changes  kindly.  They  incline  to  cling  to  that  with 
which  they  have  become  familiar,  and  because  of  changes 
made  come  to  feel  that  “the  former  days  were  better  than 
the  latter.”  The  same  may  be  said  of  him  as  to  new  phases 
of  doctrine,  whether  the  outgrowth  of  scientific  or  critical, 
philosophical  investigation.  None  of  these  disturbed  him. 
He  had  thought  out  his  way  for  himself  and  reached  well- 
settled  convictions  as  to  the  essentials.  These  he  was  con¬ 
vinced  would  abide.  The  foundations  being  secure,  the 
changes  in  nonessentials  interested,  but  did  not  disturb  him. 

This  Constancy  of  religious  character  is  seen  also  in  the 
fact  that  other  interests,  however  important,  were  never  al¬ 
lowed  to  so  engage  him  as  to  even  momentarily  turn  him 
aside  from  his  religious  duties  or  privileges. 

The  most  absorbing  demands  of  the  political  campaign, 
in  which  he  was  always  deeply  interested,  or  the  severe 
exactions  of  his  professional  life,  to  which  no  man  was  more 
devoted,  were  not  allowed  to  encroach  on  his  religious  life  or 
duties.  The  deeper  current  in  which  his  religious  life  moved 
was  undisturbed  by  any  of  the  things  that  seem  to  reverse, 
for  a  time,  the  course  of  many  men’s  lives.  His  presence 
at  the  place  of  worship  was  as  certain  at  such  as  at  other 
times.  They  to  him  were  important,  but  secondary  to  the 
claims  of  God  and  his  spiritual  interests. 

This  Constancy  precluded  the  possibility  of  anything  spec¬ 
tacular  in  his  religious  life.  There  was  no  going  forward  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  to  be  followed  by  a  halt  or  a  retrograde 
movement.  On  the  other  hand  no  standing  still  or  sluggish¬ 
ness  of  spirit  and  movement,  but  a  daily  progress  toward  a 
maturity  of  religious  thought,  experience,  and  life,  beautiful 
in  its  consistency  and  profitable  as  an  example  for  our  study 
and  imitation. 

I  am  glad  I  knew  him. 
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7.  The  resolutions  adopted  at  the  bar  meeting 
at  which  this  memorial  address  was  delivered  were 
drafted  by  the  author  as  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  of  resolutions,  and  they  and  other  proceedings 
had  at  the  bar  meeting  herewith  given  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Raftsmans  Journal  of  February  1, 
1911,  to  wit: 

A  memorial  session  of  the  Clearfield  County  Bar  was  held 
in  the  courtroom  this  morning  at  10:30  o’clock  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  paying  loving  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Honorable  D.  L.  Krebs.  Almost  every  member  of  the  bar  was 
present,  while  delegations  of  attorneys  from  many  of  the 
neighboring  counties  were  also  in  attendance. 

Frank  Fielding,  Esq.,  was  chosen  to  preside.  After  a  few 
remarks  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  the  chairman  called  for 
a  report  from  the  committee  on  resolutions,  whereupon  Hon¬ 
orable  Thomas  H.  Murray  arose  and  read  the  following: 

“Whereas,  An  all-wise  Providence  has  removed  from  his 
place  among  us  the  Honorable  David  L.  Krebs,  who  has  been 
a  practitioner  at  this  Bar  for  nearly  forty-two  years;  be  it 

“ Resolved ,  First,  That  the  long  and  successful  career  of 
Honorable  David  L.  Krebs  as  lawyer  and  judge  exhibited 
great  fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  responsible  and  onerous 
duties  and  a  large  measure  of  that  kind  of  ability  which  in¬ 
sured  distinction  and  permanent  reputation  in  his  chosen  pro¬ 
fession. 

“Second.  That  he  filled  a  large  place  among  us,  and  his  death 
appears  to  us  to  be  a  distinct  loss  to  the  profession  and  to 
the  people  of  this  county.  His  long  experience  and  well- 
known  skill  in  the  trial  of  the  more  difficult  and  important 
cases  which  are  peculiar  to  this  section  of  the  State  rendered 
his  services  of  great  value  not  only  to  his  clients,  but  to  the 
court  and  the  people. 

“Third.  That  for  many  years  his  experience  and  skill  in 
important  litigation  attracted  attention  far  beyond  the  bounds 
of  his  own  county,  which  secured  and  maintained  for  him 
a  valuable  clientage  in  other  counties,  and  at  the  same  time 
correspondingly  enlarged  his  reputation  and  reflected  great 
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honor  upon  his  profession  and  upon  the  Dar  which  was  the 
scene  of  his  earliest  efforts  and  successes. 

“Fourth.  That  his  uniform  courtesy  and  fairness  to  the 
court  and  his  kindly  feeling  to  his  associates  at  the  har  se¬ 
cured  for  him  always  and  everywhere  an  attentive  and  re¬ 
spectful  hearing. 

“Fifth.  His  indomitable  work  in  the  preparation  and  trial 
of  cases,  and  also  the  thoroughness  with  which  he  prepared 
cases  for  the  Appellate  Courts,  gave  him  great  influence  in 
the  higher  courts  as  well  as  in  the  trial  courts,  and  con¬ 
tributed  in  a  large  measure  to  the  reputation  which  the  bar 
of  this  county  has  long  had  for  the  thoroughness  and  skill 
with  which  cases  here  are  presented  and  tried. 

“Sixth.  Nothwithstanding  the  long  years  of  his  practice 
among  us,  he  was  so  completely  identified  with  the  work  of 
the  courts  up  to  the  very  last  that  his  death  seems  to  us  to  be 
premature,  and  we  profoundly  mourn  the  loss  thus  occa¬ 
sioned,  and  will  long  continue  to  feel  the  vacancy  caused 
thereby. 

“Seventh.  That  we  attend  his  funeral  in  a  body  and  that 
a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  engrossed  and  presented  to  his 
family,  and  that  they  be  spread  on  the  records  of  this  court. 

“Thomas  H.  Murray, 
“Frank  Fielding, 

“Cyrus  Gordon, 

“Oscar  Mitchell, 

“Roland  D.  Swoope, 

“ Committee 

Other  addresses  on  behalf  of  the  Clearfield  Bar  were  de¬ 
livered  by  Smith  Y.  Wilson  and  Harry  Byers,  Esqs.  David 
F.  Fortney,  Esq.,  of  Bellefonte,  presented  a  memorial  from 
the  Center  County  Bar  and  delivered  a  short  address.  Ed¬ 
win  Blanchard,  of  Bellefonte,  and  J.  F.  McKendrick,  of 
Ebensburg,  also  made  addresses,  paying  glowing  tribute  to 
the  life,  character,  and  work  of  this  grand,  good  man. 

In  addition  telegrams  were  read  from  Honorable  Harry 
White,  of  Indiana;  and  J.  Frank  Snyder,  of  New  York;  and 
a  communication  from  A.  L.  Cole,  Esq. 

The  funeral  of  the  late  Judge  Krebs  was  held  this  morning 
at  eleven  o’clock  from  his  late  residence  on  Front  street. 
It  was  very  largely  attended  and  the  service  was  very  impres- 
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sive  throughout.  Dr.  E.  C.  Reeve  officiated,  assisted  by  Rev. 
R.  A.  McKinley,  of  Reynoldsville.  The  floral  tributes  were 
beautiful.  The  active  pall  bearers  were  A.  B.  Reed,  H.  F. 
Bigler,  F.  G.  Betts,  S.  V.  Wilson,  A.  H.  Woodward,  and 
Alexander  Paterson. 

The  honorary  pallbearers  were  John  Barnes,  J.  0.  Clark, 
Frank  Fielding,  Thomas  Fisher,  D.  F.  Fortney,  Cyrus  Gordon, 

A.  W.  Lee,  Henry  Liveright,  P.  Gray  Meek,  James  Mitchell, 
John  H.  Minds,  Thomas  H.  Murray,  Rembrandt  Peale,  W. 

B.  Potter,  H.  B.  Powell,  W.  H.  Ruppel,  S.  I.  Snyder,  and  B.  C. 
Youngman. 

8.  The  resolutions  adopted  at  this  bar  meeting 
to  take  action  respecting  the  death  of  Judge  Gordon 
(which  followed  so  soon  upon  that  of  Judge 
Krebs)  were  also  drafted  by  the  author  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Mr.  Fielding,  chairman  of  that  committee 
of  resolutions.  These  resolutions  and  part  of  the 
other  proceedings  herein  set  forth  were  published 
in  the  Clearfield  Republican  of  March  17,  1911. 
Judge  Gordon  had  been  the  law  partner  of  the 
author  for  nearly  twenty  years,  beginning  at  the 
latter  third  of  1874  and  continuing  to  the  first  of 
January,  1894,  when  he  was  sworn  in  as  president 
judge  of  this  county.  The  sketch  of  his  life  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  this  memorial  address  and  printed  in 
connection  therewith  was  also  prepared  by  the 
author  at  the  request  of  Judge  Gordon’s  family, 
and  published  on  the  day  of  his  death. 

Frank  Fielding,  Esq.,  read  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
resolutions,  as  follows: 

Resolutions  on  the  Death  of  Honorable  Cyrus  Gordon, 
Adopted  by  the  Members  of  the  Bar  of  Clearfield 
County,  at  a  Meeting  Held  for  that  Purpose  on  Monday, 
March  13,  1911,  at  10:30  a.  m. 

Whereas,  It  hath  pleased  God  in  his  infinite  providence 
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to  remove  from  our  midst  Honorable  Cyrus  Gordon,  who  has 
been  a  member  of  this  bar  for  a  period  of  over  forty  years; 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  First,  That  in  his  death  a  great  loss  has  been 
sustained  not  only  by  his  family,  but  by  this  bar  and  by 
the  community  in  which  he  has  so  long  resided. 

Second.  That  as  a  lawyer  he  has  been  identified  actively 
and  efficiently  with  much  of  the  litigation  which  occupied  the 
time  and  attention  of  these  courts  during  the  years  of  his 
practice. 

Third.  That  as  a  judge  he  was  careful,  painstaking,  and 
thorough  in  his  investigation  and  determination  of  the  im¬ 
portant  questions  which  came  before  him  during  the  ten 
years  that  he  presided  over  the  courts  of  this  county. 

Fourth.  That  by  education  and  preliminary  study  of  his 
profession  he  came  to  the  bar  well  equipped  for  its  duties 
and  responsibilities.  At  the  bar  and  on  the  bench  he  gave  evi¬ 
dence  of  close  study  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  duties 
of  his  chosen  profession.  These  qualifications  were  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  good  legal  mind  and  analytical  powers  of  reason 
which  served  him  well  in  discharge  of  the  duties  which  de¬ 
volved  upon  him  both  as  a  lawyer  and  judge. 

Fifth.  That  his  genial  manner  and  friendly  spirit  at¬ 
tracted  to  him  many  friends  both  at  home  and  abroad.  In 
the  midst  of  professional  work  and  duty  he  was  not  unmind¬ 
ful  of  the  social  obligations  and  amenities  of  life  due  to 
others.  He  was  public-spirited  and  deeply  interested  in  the 
social  life  and  welfare  of  the  community  with  which  he  had 
been  so  long  identified. 

Sixth.  That  we  hereby  tender  to  his  bereaved  family  our 
condolence  and  sympathy  in  this  their  great  loss. 

Seventh.  That  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon  the  min¬ 
utes  of  the  court  and  a  copy  thereof  be  furnished  his  family. 

Frank  Fielding, 

Thos.  H.  Murray, 
Oscar  Mitchell, 
Smith  V.  Wilson, 
Frank  G.  Harris. 

Other  addresses  on  the  life  and  work  of  Judge 
Gordon  were  delivered  by  Frank  G.  Harris,  R.  D. 
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Swoope,  Singleton  Bell,  Alexander  Paterson, 
George  A.  Bilger,  A.  H.  Woodward,  Smith  V.  Wil¬ 
son,  Harry  Boulton,  and  Janies  A.  Gleason.  W. 
H.  Patterson  read  tribute  sent  by  J.  F.  McKenrick, 
of  Ebensburg,  formerly  of  this  bar. 

The  funeral  services  were  held  at  the  family  resi¬ 
dence  at  two  o’clock  Monday  afternoon.  They  were 
conducted  by  Dr.  E.  C.  Reeves,  pastor  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  assisted  by  Dr.  Fife,  of  Belle- 
fonte,  and  Dr.  Russell  A.  McKinley,  of  Reynolds- 
ville,  former  pastors.  The  active  pall  bearers  were 
Hazard  A.  Murray,  Singleton  Bell,  John  Forsyth, 
Harry  Boulton,  Roland  D.  Swoope,  Howard  B. 
Hartswick,  Fred  G.  Betts,  and  John  M.  Urey. 

The  honorary  pall  bearers,  Frank  Fielding, 
Thomas  H.  Murray,  Allison  O.  Smith,  A.  H.  Wood¬ 
ward,  A.  L.  Cole,  Oscar  Mitchell,  James  H.  Kelley, 
William  B.  Paterson,  Alexander  Paterson,  W.  C. 
Miller,  S.  V.  Wilson,  and  Frank  G.  Harris.  Inter¬ 
ment  in  new  cemetery. 

9.  The  twelfth  of  May,  1901,  was  the  fiftieth  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  membership  in  the  Clearfield  Meth¬ 
odist  Church  and  Sunday  School  of  George  W. 
Rheem,  the  subject  of  this  address.  On  behalf  of 
the  church  and  Sabbath  school  the  author  at  that 
time  presented  Mr.  Rheem  a  testimonial  of  the  very 
high  regard  and  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by 
his  people.  The  author’s  remarks  at  that  time  ap¬ 
peared  in  volume  i,  page  281.  Ten  years  later 
the  author  again  was  selected  at  a  church  meeting 
to  present  to  Mr.  Rheem  the  greetings  and  con¬ 
gratulations  of  the  church  and  Sabbath  school 
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upon  his  then  sixtieth  anniversary  of  membership. 
Less  than  a  month  before  his  sixty-first  anniversary 
he  passed  away.  By  request,  this  address  was 
again  delivered  by  the  author  at  the  Clearfield 
County  Sabbath  School  Convention  at  Mahaffey, 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  afternoon  of  August  27,  1912. 

10.  This  address  was  intended  to  point  out  some 
of  the  many  defects  in  our  educational  system 
which  have  more  recently  been  the  subject  of  dis¬ 
cussion  and  criticism  in  some  of  the  popular  maga¬ 
zines.  This  address,  with  slight  change,  was  also 
delivered  at  Saint  Francis  School,  Clearfield,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  at  2  p.  m.,  October  2,  1912. 

11.  This  address  was  prepared  during  the  fall 
of  1912  after  the  author  had  made  a  second  trip 
to  Alaska,  which  he  did  in  June  of  that  year.  On 
this  trip  he  went  out  over  the  White  Pass  and  into 
the  Atlin  country  and  through  to  White  Horse  on 
the  Yukon  River.  His  first  trip  to  Alaska  was  in 
June,  1904,  and  extended  only  to  Skagway,  at  the 
entrance  to  the  White  Pass.  Among  the  other  in¬ 
teresting  places  reached  on  this  second  trip  which 
were  not  included  in  the  former  trip  were  the  an¬ 
cient  capital  of  Sitka  and  the  town  of  Metlakatla, 
on  Annette  Island,  celebrated  for  the  mission  work 
of  James  Duncan,  who  began  this  work  among 
the  Alaska  Indians  nearly  sixty  years  ago.  This 
personal  knowledge  of  Alaska  is  adverted  to  here 
because  it  is  not  referred  to  in  the  lecture  itself. 
The  purpose  of  this  lecture  is  to  encourage  more 
study  of  this  new  and  wonderful  country.  The 
difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  facts  respecting  this 
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strange  country  is  such  that  in  this  lecture  the 
author  has  taken  the  precaution  of  citing  in  foot 
notes  many  of  the  numerous  books  on  Alaska  which 
he  consulted  and  which  are  relied  on  in  support 
of  the  statements  therein  made.  He  has  also  been 
in  correspondence  with  different  people  in  Alaska 
having  special  knowledge  and  experience  of  that 
country;  among  others  Emory  Valentine,  Esq., 
who  had  been  a  resident  of  Alaska  for  over  twenty- 
seven  years.  In  his  great  speech  in  Congress 
James  Wickersham,  the  delegate  from  Alaska,  re¬ 
ferred  to  Mr.  Valentine  as  the  “wooden-legged 
Peter  Stuyvesant  of  Alaska.”  Shortly  after  this 
lecture  was  completed  the  author  wrote  to  Mr. 
Valentine  asking  him  if  he  would  go  over  the 
manuscript  carefully  and  note  any  error  of  state¬ 
ment  which  might  appear  in  it.  He  very  cheerfully 
agreed  to  do  this,  and  thereupon  the  manuscript 
was  sent  to  him  last  fall,  and  on  the  tenth  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  1913,  he  wrote  to  the  author  as  follows : 

“I  have  carefully  studied  your  manuscript  of  ‘The 
Land  of  Gold’  and  will  state  that  I  think  you  have 
done  well,  and  that  you  have  taken  great  pains  to 
have  your  statements  correct.  I  find  very  few 
errors  in  the  whole  article,  and  these  I  have  cor¬ 
rected,  you  will  notice.  I  think  it  is  well  written, 
and  it  shows  that  you  have  carefully  gone  into  de¬ 
tail  in  studying  statistics,  customhouse  reports, 
etc.  I  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  its  statements 
are  true  and  correct. 

“Bespectfully, 

“E.  Valentine.” 
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This  address  was  also  delivered  before  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  at  Clearfield,  Pennsylvania,  June  22,  1913, 
at  4  p.  m. 

12.  This  address  was  prepared  for  a  later  Gen¬ 
eral  Conference  when  this  effort  to  elect  bishops 
without  a  two-thirds  vote  was  anticipated,  but 
fearing  defeat,  the  advocates  of  this  method  did 
not  make  the  effort. 

13.  The  corner  stone  laying  at  Brookville,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  for  which  this  address  was  prepared,  came 
at  a  time  when  the  author  was  seriously  ill,  and 
the  manuscript  was  read  by  the  then  pastor  of  the 
church.  It  was  also  published  in  the  Brookville  Re¬ 
publican  of  August  18,  1910.  The  same  address, 
with  only  such  changes  as  the  different  locality  re¬ 
quired,  was,  by  request,  also  read  by  the  pastor  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  State  College, 
Center  County,  Pennsylvania,  at  the  laying  of  the 
cornerstone  of  the  new  church  edifice  there,  on 
September  18,  1910. 

14.  This  address  was  also  delivered  at  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  State  College,  Pennsylvania,  on 
November  3,  1912,  8  p.  m. 

15.  As  opportunity  may  not  again  be  offered, 
the  author  will  here  note  such  corrections  and 
omissions  in  the  first  and  second  volumes  as  now 
occur  to  him. 

In  Volume  One,  year  “1897,”  as  time  of  Decora¬ 
tion  Day  address  as  given  in  “Contents,”  page  vi, 
and  in  book  page  120,  should  be  “1895”  (as  was 
noted  in  “Note  4,”  Vol.  ii,  page  304). 
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The  word  “fault,”  in  the  line  of  poetry  from 
Burns  on  page  49,  should  be  “failings” 

In  Volume  Two ,  last  two  words  of  “Note  19,” 
page  311,  should  be  “year  before”  instead  of  “same 
year.” 

The  word  “happy”  in  second  line  of  poetry,  page 
146,  should  be  “h  arpy  ” 

“ 8:50  A.  M.”  in  last  line,  page  305  (of  limited 
edition  only),  should  read,  “10:50  A.  M” 


